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DEALING THE DOLE.—CHRISTMAS, 1777. 


One hundred years 

ago New York was a 

city of less than twenty- | 

five thousand inhabitants. It was described 

by contemporary historians as being a mile 
VoL. XI.—20. 


| in length and half a mile in breadth. The 
| aristocratic residences of the miniature me- 


tropolis clustered around the Bowling Green, 
and the gardens of those who lived on Broad- 
way and on, Pearl street stretched down to 





306 


the waters of the North and the East rivers. 
The City Hall Park was then an uninclosed 
space, known as the Fields or Commons, dis- 
figured by the gallows, bridewell, jail, and bar- 
racks, with the Liberty Pole of the patriots as 
its only ornament. 


city, but there were many green fields and few 
residences in its vicinity. For a neighbor, 
it had the Old Brick Church, which was try- 
ing to gather an up-town congregation to 
its site on the triangular space of ground 
bounded by Park Row, Beekman, and Nas- 
sau (then Kip) street. Other edifices of 
note were Tnnity Church, on Broadway ; 
the Middle Dutch Church on Nassau street, 
until recently occupied as the post-office ; 
the North Dutch Church in Partition (now 
Fulton) street; the Government House in 
the fort on the Battery, and King’s (after- 
ward Columbia) College, whose quadrangle 
faced the Hudson, and was described as 
the most beautifully situated college in the 
world. 

The traveler of that day avers that the 
city was tolerably well built. Though its 
streets, with the exception of Broadway, 
Wall, and Broad, were narrow, they were 


paved and very clean,—a state of affairs on | 


which our nineteenth century civilization has 
not improved. On Broadway nearly all the 
houses had rows of trees before them, and 


TRINITY CHURCH IN 1775. 


most of the private residences in other streets 
were encircled by pleasant gardens. Many 
houses had balconies on the roof, where the 
families sat in summer evenings. The 
people, of whom at least one-half were of 


| industrious, and quick at a bargain. 


St. Paul’s Church, newly | 
built, was one of the ornaments of the upper | 
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Dutch descent, are described as frugal, 
Yet 
they indulged heartily in their favorite 
amusements, and kept their legal holidays 
with an unction worthy of imitation by their 
descendants. Balls and sleighing expedi 
tions enlivened the winter, and in summer 
fishing and sailing parties were numerous, 
and excursions to the upper end of the 
island took place once or twice a week 
“Thirty or forty gentlemen and ladies,” writes 
an English visitor, “ would meet to dine 
together, drink tea in the afternoon, fish and 
amuse themselves till evening, and then 
return home in Italian chaises,” adding, with 
just a suspicion of humor, that there wer 
“a gentleman and lady in each chaise.” 
The same close observer of men and man 
ners also noted that there was a bridge about 
three miles distant from the city, which was 
always crossed in returning, and which was 
known as the Kissing Bridge, because it was 
“a part of the etiquette to salute the lady 
who had put herself under your protection.” 


| The writer was a clergyman, and it is fair 
| to presume that he omitted this uncanonical 


ceremony. The bridge in question crossed 
De Voor’s mill stream, near Fifty-fourth 
street, between Second and Third Avenues. 

Beyond the Commons, the island stretched 
away, unbroken by streets, and crossed but 
by few roads, dotted here and there by the 
elegant summer residences of the merchant 
princes of the city. There Walton, Rutgers, 
Stuyvesant, Murray, Beekman, Morris, Watts, 
Lispenard, Mortier, and other men of wealth, 
exercised a bountiful hospitality. Their 
houses were embowered in groves of chest- 
nut, oak, beech, and hickory trees, while 
every kind of wild berry grew in the mead- 
ows in profusion. Fisherman and hunter 
found abundant sport in every quarter. The 
East and North rivers, and the bay, swarmed 
with shad, bass, salmon, and black-fish, ana 
the sporting citizen had no need to go 
farther than Minetta Brook, which emptied 
into the North River near the foot of Hous- 
ton street, in his search for trout. Wild 
geese, ducks, and pigeons, quail, partridges, 
and snipe, had their haunts near the quiet 
city. There was nothing to disturb them. 
Travelers were not numerous. The high 
road to Boston crossed the Common on its 
east side, and followed the Bowery to the 
spot where the Cooper Union now stands, 
where it branched off into the Middle road, 
joining Harlem Lane at about Thirty-seventh 
street, and the Bloomingdale road at a very 
short distance above. The latter avenue, 





which skirted the Hudson, was much the 
most picturesque route. On these roads the 
residences were far apart Alli else was an 
unbroken wilderness, which possessed few 
attractions for the settler or the speculator. 
Indeed, the immediate suburbs of 
the city remained in their native 
state. A deep pond of fresh 
water covered the site of the 
present City Prison, from which a 
brook ran through Beekman’s 
swamp to the East River. Farther 
to the north and west was another 
marsh, known as_ Lispenard’s 
meadows, and when the water 
was high, there was constant water 
communication between the East 
River and the Hudson. 

Upon these pleasant scenes the 
fires of the Revolution began to 
throw their lurid light one hundred 
years ago. The crisis came not 
without signs and omens. For 
ten years prior to the news of 
Lexington battle, the patriot peo- 
ple of New York had been in a 
fever of excitement. Political 
sentiment had divided society, but 
the secret discussion of the rights 
of colonies had recruited the 
ranks of those who had determined 
to resist oppression. When the day 
came for action, New York spoke out boldly 
for the cause of freedom. She paid dearly 
for it by a captivity of seven years in British 
hands, but she has gained a glorious record. 
Few of the myriads who throng her crowded 
streets to-day realize that their feet are on 
holy ground, consecrated by the sacrifices, 
sufferings, and heroism of the men of the 
Revolution. It is well that pilgrimages 
should be made to Concord, Ticonderoga, 


and Independence Hall; but New York’s | 


notable sites should not be forgotten. The 


house still stands in which Putnam, Howe, | 
| nentals,—these are shrines which should not 


Clinton, and Washington had their head- 
quarters, and in which André nursed his 
plot against West Point. On the City 
Hall Park stood Washington, surrounded 
by his staff, when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read to the Continental bri- 
gades. A church and a sugar-house yet 
stand that witnessed within their walls the 
tortures of thousands of American prisoners. 
Up the Boston road swept the sullen lines 
of the patriot army after its desperate defeat 
on Long Island. 
that the old butternut-tree, on which Nathan 
Hale forfeited his life as a spy, was hewn 
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MIDDLE 


It was but the other day | 
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down. At McGowan’s Pass, along the 
upper edge of Central Park, occurred the bril- 
liant skirmish in which the gallant Knowlton 
fell. At Fort Washington the Continental 
| army suffered a terrible and needless defeat. 


DUTCH CHURCH, AFTERWARD POST-OFFICE 


A few of the dilapidated homes of the men 


| who entertained royalist and patriot generals 
| a century ago; the remains of revolutionary 
| lines of fortifications near the extreme edge 

of the 


island; the walls of the Hall of 
Records, which are the same that held 
Ethan Allen and other American prisoners 
when the brutal Cunningham was the British 
jailer; and St. Paul’s Church, which looks 
down upon the peaceful things of to-day, 
just as once it towered serenely above the 
hurrying ranks that wore the scarlet of Eng- 
land, or the blue and buff of the old Conti- 


be uncared for or unvisited. There are 
enough ancient landmarks still extant to 
recall the revolutionary days vividly, and 
New Yorkers have every reason to be proud 
of the record of their forefathers. The streets 
of the New World’s commercial metropolis 
are sanctified by the footsteps and by the 
blood of the soldiers of the War for Inde- 


| pendence. 


The story of New York’s struggle to throw 
off the royal yoke begins with the passage 
of the odious Stamp Act, March 22, 176s. 
As soon as the news of this legislation reached 
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the city, the Sons of Liberty were organized. 
They were not numerous, but they comprised 
such men as Marinus Willett, Isaac Sears, 
Alexander McDougal, William Wiley, Ger- 
shom Mott, John Lamb, and Edward Laight, 


THE PITT STATUE. 


—-patriots whose ardor was invincible. Their 
usual place of meeting was at the house of 
Abraham Montagne, in Broadway, near 
Murray street, which, in 1775, was occupied 
as a tavern by Samuel Fraunces. The day 
before the Stamp Act was to go into effect, 
October 31st, 1765, the “ Gazette, or Weekly 
Post Boy,” which was then the organ of the 
Liberty Party, appeared in mourning with 
the following prologue at its head : 


A Funeral Lamentation on the 
Death of Liberty, 
Who Finally ney on this 
31st of October in the Year o 
And of our Slavery. 
I, 


The same evening there was a general 
meeting of citizens at the King’s Arms, when 
measures were taken to compel the Govern- 
ment officers who had charge of the stamps 
to resign thei office. This, however, was 
not sufficient to appease popular indigna- 
tion. Major James, Commandant at Fort 
George, had boasted that he would cram the 
stamps down the rebel throats. The stamps 
were in possession of Acting-Governor Col- 
den at the Government House in the fort, 
the guns of the fort were loaded with grape 
and turned up Broadway; yet a maddened 
throng paraded the streets, tore down the 
wooden fence that inclosed the Bowling 
Green, and made a bonfire of this material, 








on which they placed the Governor’s costly 
coach. Meanwhile, they dared the soldiery 
to fire upon them, and finally ended the 
night’s work by despoiling Major James’s 
elegant residence, Ranelagh, situated out of 
town, in the vicinity of Worth street and West 
Broadway. Thereupon the stamps were 
delivered to the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil, who wisely put them out of sight, and 
peace was restored. 

In February, 1766, the Stamp Act was 
repealed. On the following 4th of June, 
the King’s birthday, the people celebrated 
the event with high carnival on the Com- 
mons. An ox was roasted whole. Twenty- 
five barrels of strong beer and a hogshead 
of rum contributed to the feast, and a liberty 
pole was erected, with the inscription, “To 
His Most Gracious Majesty George IIL, 
Mr. Pitt, and Liberty.” The mass of the 


| people for a time became intensely loyal. 


Petitions of citizens were addressed to the 
Colonial Assembly, requesting the erection 
of a statue to Pitt, and that body not only 
complied, but voted also an equestrian statue 
to the King, to be set up in the Bowling 
Green. Of the latter, only the stone pedes- 
tal remains, having recently been rescued 
from its ignominious service, for the greater 
part of a century, as a door-step. The statue 
of Pitt was of marble, and represented the 
great commoner as clad in a Roman toga, 
having in the right hand a scroll partly 
opened, on which was inscribed, “ Articuli 
Magna Charta Libertatum,” and extending 
the left hand in an oratorical gesture. In 
revenge for the destruction of the King’s 
statue, some British officers during the war 


| knocked off the head and arms of the Pitt 
| statue, and it passed from one hand to 
our Lord MDCCLXY, | 
| the rooms of the 


another, until it found a fit resting-place in 
New York Historical 
Society. The statue originally stood at the 
corner of Wall and William streets. 

The Stamp Act troubles bred bad blood 
between the soldiers and the colonists. On 
the King’s birthday, in 1767, the citizens ran 
up the colonial flag to the top of the Liberty 
Pole on the Common, and a cannon at its 
foot answered derisively the salute at Fort 
George. Finally, the soldiers determined 
on the destruction of the pole, which had 
become the rallying point of the patriots. 
Twice the pole was cut down by the British 
troops, and twice restored. Finally, on the 
night of January 16, 1770, a party of the 
Sixteenth Regiment cut down the pole for 
the third time, hewed it into pieces and 
piled the fragments in front of Montagne’s, 
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where the Liberty Boys held their meetings. | 
This insult brought on the “ battle of Golden | 
Hill,” as it was termed in colonial days. 
The locality was at the intersection of John 
and Pearl streets. There a party of soldiers 
drew their swords, and, with the cry, “ Where 
are your Sons of Liberty now?” fell upon a 
crowd of citizens, cutting and slashing about 
them with great violence, and wounding six 
or seven persons. The citizens were un- 
armed, and their only crime was a petition 
to the Mayor to repress the insolence of the 
British troops. This contest took place two | 
months before the massacre in King’s street, | 
Boston, and five years prior to the battle of 


THE PEOPLE 


Lexington. It may be, therefore, that New 
York is entitled to claim that the blood of | 
her citizens was the first that was shed in the 
cause of freedom. 

New York had her revolutionary tea-party | 
as well as Boston. When the news of Lord 
North’s Tea Act reached the city, in No- 
vember, 1773, the popular excitement be- 
came intense. The “ Nancy” was the first 
tea ship to arrive. By advice of the pilot, 
Captain Lockyier left his vessel at Sandy 
Hook, and came up to the city and held a 
conference with the Committee of Corre- 
spondence. Becoming satisfied that he would 


THROWING TEA OVERBOARD.—APRIL, 


| troops had been driven into Boston. 


not be permitted to land his cargo, he at once 
set sail again for England. Another skipper 
fared worse. A merchant vessel, under com- 
mand of Captain Chambers, arrived in April, 
1774, bringing eighteen boxes of tea hidden 
in hercargo. The Liberty Boys boarded the 
ship in open day, dragged out the chests, emp- 
tied them into the harbor, and bade the Cap- 
tain recross the Atlantic without delay. He 
was wise enough to obey peaceably. When 
he set sail, the cannon pealed a triumph, and 
the flag on the rebuilt Liberty Pole waved a 
farewell amid the cheers of the colonists. 
On Sunday morning, April 23d, 1775, a 
messenger rode in hot haste down the Bow- 


1774- 


ery Lane, and through the fields, summoning 
the citizens to the Liberty Pole by a startling 


blast of his trumpet. ‘There he astounded 
them by announcing that the battle of Lex- 
ington had been fought, and the British 
The 
news was sufficient to fill the hearts of the 
Sons of Liberty. Led by Isaac Sears,—who 
was then known as “ King” Sears, and who 
subsequently died in poverty in a foreign 
land,—they rushed to the arsenal at the cor- 
ner of Wall and Broad streets, forced the 
doors and captured six hundred muskets, 
with a considerable supply of cartridges. 
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The Custom House and general stores were 
also seized. The Eighteenth Regiment of 
Foot (Royal Irish) prudently kept within 
their barracks. A day or two afterward, a 
public meeting of citizens formally placed 
the government of the city in the hands of 
a committee of one hundred. 

Immediately after these events, orders 
came for the Eighteenth Regiment to em- 
bark for Boston. Marinus Willett was at the 


tavern of Francis Drake on Water street, | 


near Beekman, when he heard that the sol- 
diers were on their way to the boats. Send- 
ing messages to his nearest comrades, he 
started in pursuit and overtook the regi- 
ment at Broad and Beaver streets. Finding 
that they had a quantity of extra arms, in 
wagons, with them, he boldly seized the 
foremost horse by the bridle and checked 
the convoy. He was speedily joined by 
John Morin Scott and a score of other 
determined men. David Mathews, the act- 
ing Mayor, who was a violent Tory, remon- 
strated with the patriots, but in vain. Wil- 
lett spoke a few stirring words to the crowd, 
who thereupon seized the carts and escorted 
them in triumph up Broadway to the ball- 
alley of Abraham Van Wyck in John street. 
Tradition adds that several soldiers of the 
Royal Irish regiment seized this opportunity 
to desert. Certain it is that the arms after- 
ward did good service in the first regiment 
raised by the State of New York. 

The battle of Bunker Hill found the Pro- 
vincial Congress engaged in raising four 
regiments of soldiers, while General Wooster, 
with a brigade of Connecticut troops, was 
encamped at Yorkville. At this time Gen- 
eral Washington was on his way to Bos- 


KING’S COLLEGE 


ton to take command of the Continental 
army. He was accompanied by Generals 
Lee and Schuyler, and by the Philadelphia 
Light Horse. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Washington landed “ at Colonel Lis- 


penard’s seat, about a mile from New York 
| city,” as we are informed by Rivington’s 
| “ Royal Gazetteer.” The locality was near 
| the foot of Murray street, on the North 
| River. Here the new Commander-in-Chief 
was received by nine companies of militia 
and a great concourse of the “ principal 
inhabitants.” Washington tarried only for 
a brief conference with the military leaders, 
and then at once sped on his way to Boston. 
His visit was marked, however, by a curious 
coincidence. On the evening of the same 
day the ship “ Juliana” landed in the bay, 
bringing Governor Tryon as a passenger 
from London. This was just the juxtapo 
sition of affairs which all parties had been 
fearing. However, the Tory merchants and 
officials, whe seem also, according to the 
“ Gazeteer,” to have made up “ an immense 
number of the principal people,” kept the 
celebrations apart, and at night escorted the 
royal Governor with martial music, torches, 
and huzzas to “ the house of the Hon. Hugh 
Wilson, Esquire,” a member of the Council. 
Tryon seems to have possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the discretion which at times is 
preferable to valor. He attended to his 
official work quietly and did not interfere 
even when, on the following fourth of July, 
the Military Club entertained Generals 
Schuyler, Wooster, and Montgomery, at the 
house of Mr. Samuel Fraunces “in the fields.” 
These gentlemen were engaged in putting 
the local recruits and city militia in fighting 
trim. They even went so far as to have 
W ooster’s brigade reviewed by Schuyler and 
Montgomery on the Commons. The royal 
Governor was content to be openly acknow!- 
edged as the lawful executive. In private, 
however, the patriots made it so 
uncomfortable for him that he 
was glad to flee in the early 

autumn, 

Stirring events were soon to 
follow. On the night of the 23d 
of August a party of soldiers and 
citizens, under the command of 
Lamb and Sears, seized the 
Grand Battery and the Fort, in 
which twenty-two iron eighteen- 
pounders and several smaller 
cannon were mounted. Among 
the party was Alexander Ham- 
ilton, then a student of King’s 

College. A barge sent from the British 
man-of-war “Asia” to watch the movement 
was fired upon, and the vessel answered 
by a broadside. An eighteen-pound ball 
was shot into the house of Samuel Fraunces, 
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at the corner of the Exchange, and another 
into an adjacent house. This firing caused 
a general alarm, and many women and 
children were hurriedly sent out of the city 
for safety. The patriots stood firm under 
the cannonade, and removed every gun. 
The house then occupied by Samuel 
Fraunces for his down-town tavern was better 
known in that day as the De Lancey man- 
sion. It was built by Stephen De Lancey 
in 1724, during the governorship of William 
Burnet, son of the famous bishop of that 
name, and stood at the corner of Broad 
street and that part of Pearl which was 
then called Dock street. Its situation was 
admirable, as it was near the Government 
House, and Front and South streets did not 
exist at that time. Forty years afterward it 
was discovered to be too far down town, 
and Oliver De Lancey sold it to Samuel 
Fraunces, the Delmonico of his day, who 
was made steward of Washington’s house- 
hold when the first President resided in 
New York. Fraunces, who from the swarthi- 
ness of his complexion was generally spoken 
of as “ Black Sam,” had a genius for cook- 
ery,and was a connoisseur in wines. Accord- 
ingly, after leasing the house for a while, 
he opened it as a tavern in 1771. The 


spacious mansion was admirably adapted 


for purposes of entertainment, and soon 
became a center of resort. Here the 
“Social Club” met every Saturday night 
and praised their host’s Madeira. There 
were many loyalists in this organization, 
but John Jay, Gouverneur Morns, Morgan 
Lewis, Livingston, Verplanck, and other 
patriots, were also members. From this 
source, perhaps, Fraunces imbibed his cham- 
pionship of colonial independence. When 
the Revolution broke out he became an 
ardent patriot, and when the “Asia” dis- 
charged her broadside at the city, his house 
was made the target, because it was sup- 
posed to be the gathering place of the rebels. 
When the British entered the city on the 
15th of September, 1776, Fraunces fled with 
General Putnam and his troops, and his 
house was occupied by Bnitish officers. He 
did not venture to return until November 
25th, 1783. After the British troops had 


marched sullenly to their boats, and the | 


Americans occupied Fort George, Washing- 
ton took up his headquarters at Fraunces’s 
Tavern. Here it was that the Commander- 
in-Chief bade farewell to his officers on the 
4th of December following. 
is still standing, but it has been gutted once 
or twice by fire, and changed very much in 








The old house | 


rebuilding. As erected by Stephen De 
Lancey, the front on Broad street had three 


| floors and an attic, and the Dock street 


front had an additional floor with a hip roof. 
The ancient building has changed and its 
glory has departed, but it has survived more 
than a century and a half of existence, to 
challenge the homage of those who love to 
dwell on the memories of old New York. 

A daughter of “Black Sam,” Phoebe 
Fraunces, was Washington’s housekeeper 
when he had his headquarters in New 
York in the spring of 1776, and was the 


| means of defeating a conspiracy against his 


life. Governor Tryon, Mayor Mathews, 
and other Tories, had laid a plot to seize the 
city and hold it for the British. One part 
of the plan was the poisoning of the Ameri- 
can commander. Its immediate agent was 
to be Thomas Hickey, a deserter from the 
British army, who had become a member 
of Washington's body guard, and had made 
himself a general favorite at headquarters. 
Fortunately the would-be conspirator fell 
desperately in love with Phoebe Fraunces, 
and made her his confidant. She revealed 
the plot to her father, and at an opportune 
moment the dénouement came. Hickey 
was arrested and tried by court-martial. 


He confessed his crime and revealed the 


details of the plot. A few days afterward 
he was hanged at the intersection of Grand 
and Christie streets, in the presence of 
twenty thousand spectators. 

Fort George, from which the patriot 
forces removed the guns under the cannon- 
ade of the “Asia,” was the pride of the city 
in its early days. As originally constructed, 
it was bounded by the present State, Bridge, 


| and Whitehall streets, and faced the Bowling 


Green. It changed names often and sud- 
denly. Christened Fort Amsterdam by the 
peaceful Dutch, it became Fort James at 
the first occupation of the island by the 
British. When the Dutch re-occupied the 
city they gave their old stronghold the 
name of Fort Wilhelm Hendrick, in honor 
of the Prince of Orange. Afterward Eng- 


| lish governors gave it successively the names 


of Fort James, Fort William, and Fort Wil- 
liam Henry. Finally the name Fort George 
was fixed upon, and that title it continued 
to bear until it was finally evacuated by the 
British. It had four points, or bastions, and 
could mount sixty guns, though Washington 
found but six cannon there when he first 
occupied the city. Within the walls were 
the Governor’s house and a chapel. 

By the time the Revolution was ended 
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Fort George had become thoroughly hate- 
ful to the people, because of its associations 
with British tyranny. They had grown 
tired of seeing the royal flag floating 


FRAUNCES'’S TAVERN OR DE LANCEY 


from the flag-staff, and petitioned the city 
authorities to level the fort to the ground. 
Accordingly, in 1788, the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commonalty decreed its demolition. 
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MANSION (NOW STANDING). 


| 


On the line of its northern front, facing the | 


Bowling Green, they proceeded to erect an 
imposing edifice, intended as the official 
residence of the President of the United 
States. The national capital was transferred 
to the District of Columbia before it was 
completed, and the new building was occu- 
pied by the Governor of the State. When 
Albany was finally fixed upon as the State 
capital, it was made the Custom House for a 
while, but in 1815 it was taken down and a 
row of brick buildings took its place. With 
this last change, even the traditions of the 
old fortress that so long had witnessed the 
varying fortunes of the city, seem to have 
faded away. 

When Alexander Hamilton led fifteen of 
his fellow-students against the Grand Bat- 
tery (a fortification connected with Fort 
George, though very much smaller) on the 
August night in which they drew the fire of 
the English fleet, he virtually disbanded 
King’s College. This venerable institution 
had been founded by royal charter in 1754. 


the Reverend Dr. Samuel Johnson. They 
were eight in number, and all of them rose 
to positions of importance. Among the 
eight were Samuel Provoost, afterward Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York, Isaac Ogden, Pierre Van 
Cortlandt, subsequently Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Samuel 
Verplanck. Trinity Church 
gave the college a considerable 
tract of land in the old King’s 
Farm, and there the corner- 
stone of its main building was 
laid with imposing ceremonies 
on the 23d of August, 1756. 
Those whose memory goes 
back twenty years will readily 
recall the not very pretentious 
buildings which at that time 
formed three sides of the col 
lege quadrangle on Church 
street at the head of Park 
Place. The grounds originally 
extended to the river, and the 
college was intended to face in 
that direction, but after the 
water front had been extended 
from Greenwich to West street, 
the relative situation of the 
buildings was supposed to have changed. 
When the first college building was erected 
the city had about sixteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, and the institution was out of town. 
For this reason the students were required 
to “lodge and diet” in the college. The 
edifice was “surrounded by a high fence,” 
and a porter was on guard at the front 
gate, “which is closed at ten o’clock each 


| evening in summer and nine in winter, 





Its first students gathered in the vestry of | 


Trinity Church, under the presidency of 


after which hours the names of all that 
come in are delivered weekly to the Presi- 
dent.” 

An English tourist wrote of King’s Col 
lege in 1766, that it was “pleasantly situ- 
ated,” but expressed his surprise that “ peo- 
ple could have been found foolish enough 
to build the college at such a distance from 
the furthest limits to which the city could by 
any possibility extend.” A letter written 
by Dr. Myles Cooper, who succeeded Dr. 
Johnson as President of the college in 1763, 
says that the building was “situated on dry, 
gravelly soil, about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the banks of the Hudson River, 
which it overlooks.” This same Dr. Cooper 
was an inveterate lover of royalty, and had 
been threatened with summary punishment 
by the Liberty Boys. Warned by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, he fled from his house one 





dark night in 1775, just escaping a visit 
from four hundred of the patriots. He 


found a haven of refuge on the man-of-war | 


“Asia,” whence he made his way to England. 
New York saw him no more. 

Dr. Cooper was not only an inflexible 
loyalist, and thoroughly English in his sym- 
pathies, but he seized every convenient 
occasion to air his peculiar views in the 
public press. 








SONS O LIBERTY, LED 


find his arguments met and answered in the 
patriot organ, and his curiosity was excited 
to find out the name of his opponent. To 


his intense disgust, the foeman was at length | 


revealed in the person of Alexander Hamilton, 


a youth of eighteen, who had already won | 
This is | 
one of the glorious legends of the old col- | 


reputation as a popular speaker. 


lege. Another tradition pictures Hamilton 
reading the Declaration of Independence to 
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At last he was surprised to | 
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the populace under one of the sycamore 
trees that shaded the campus. During the 
war the college buildings were occupied for 
| military purposes. The institution continued 
| on its old site until 1857, when the ebb of 

population up-town compelled its removal. 
| A street was cut through the historic cam- 
pus, and rows of modern stores took the 
place of the old halls of learning. The 
event was inevitable, but the change cannot 





SEIZING BRITISH ARMS 


dispel the glories that cluster around the 
spot. There John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, 
Robert R. Livingston, Alexander Hamilton, 
De Witt Clinton, Daniel D. Tompkins, J ohn 
| Randolph, of Roanoke (who left college in 
his Junior year), and many of later celebrity, 
won their first literary laurels. In writing , 
up the record of the Revolution, it must 
| never be forgotten that Columbia College 
did her share in training men for the crisis. 
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In 1775 there were four newspapers pub- 
lished in New York. Rivington’s “ Royal 
Gazetteer” was the subservient tool of the 
British authorities. “The Mercury,” pub- 


lished by Hugh Gaine, was a time-server | 
| attacks at length so fired Captain Sears, 


and trimmer. Anderson’s “ Constitutional 
Gazétte” was born and died in 1775, and 
had no influence whatever. “The New 
York Journal,” published by John Holt, was 
the sturdy and unpurchasable organ of the 
Sons of Liberty. 
after the disastrous battle on Long Island, 
and he was heard of afterward as publishing 
his newspaper at one and another of the 


Its editor fled the city | 


| stroyed his 


towns on the Hudson under circumstances | 


that would have appalled a less determined 
man. In the month of August, 1777, while 
at Esopus, he printed an advertisement, in 
which he proposed to take any kind of 
country produce in the way of trade. His 
prospectus reads very quaintly: “ And the 
printer, being unable to carry on his business 
without the necessaries of life, is obliged to 
affix the following prices to his work, viz. : 


For a quarter of news, 12 \bs. of beef, pork, | 


veal, or mutton, or 4 Ibs. of butter, or 7 Ibs. 


of cheese, or 18 lbs. of fine flour, or half a | 


bushel of wheat, or one bushel of Indian 
corn, or half a cord of wood, or 300 wt. of 
hay, or other articles of country produce as 


he shall want them, in like proportions, or | 
as much money as will purchase them at the | 


time ; for other articles of printing work, the 


prices to be in proportion to that of the | 


newspaper. All his customers, who have to 
spare any of the above, or other articles of 
country produce, he hopes will let him know 
it, and afford him the necessary supplies, 
without which his business here must very 
soon be discontinued.” It is gratifying to be 
able to state that the sturdy patriot survived 
the Revolution, and lived to revisit the city, 
of which he had been Postmaster in 1775. 
His patriotic labors and sufferings justly 
entitled him to the following epitaph: “A 
due tribute to the memory of John Holt, 
printer to this State, a native of Virginia, 
who patiently obeyed death’s awful sum- 
mons on the thirtieth of January, 1784,in the 
sixty-fourth year of hisage. To say that his 
family lament him is needless; that his friends 
bewail him, is useless; that all regret him, 
unnecessary ; forthat he merited every esteem 
is certain. The tongue of slander cannot say 
less, though justice might say more.” Such 


an epitaph, inscribed over the dust of an | 


editor, who had also held commission as Post- 
master, opens a wide field of emulation to the 


journalists and officials of these later days. | ships of war are quiet, I will be quiet; if 





James Rivington, publisher of the “ Royal 
Gazetteer,” was a man of a far different 
stamp. Thoroughly unscrupulous, he wielded 
a keen and bitter pen, which he used un 
sparingly against the patriots. His persona 


that this gentleman returned from Con 
necticut, whither he had gone to consul 
certain American leaders, at the head o: 
seventy-five light-horsemen. Entering th: 
city at midday, the party at once proceede: 
to Rivington’s office in Wall street, de 
presses, and carried off his 
type in bags. The type made excellent 
bullets. Rivington went to England afte: 
this raid, but returned in September, 1777. 
On the 26th of that month the “ True Sons 
of Freedom” gave him a banquet at the 
King’s Head Tavern, at which, according 
to the “Weekly Mercury” of September: 
29th, 1777, “a person, in honor to a free 
press, extemporarily pronounced this : 


“* Rivington is arrived; let every man 
This injured person’s worth confess ; 
His royal heart abhorr’d the Rebel plan, 
And boldly dam’d them with his press.’’’ 


Toward the close of the war Rivington 
became convinced that the colonists would 
succeed in gaining their independence, and 
for two years acted as a spy for General 
Washington. In consequence of this ser- 
vice he was allowed to remain in the city 
after its evacuation by the British and their 
Tory friends. His business, however, never 
prospered. He died in poverty and obscu- 
rity in 1802. 

It must be confessed that the royalists in 
New York were numerous and active. 
Many of the staid old merchants and men 
of position were fearful of any change, and 
desired matters to remain as they were. 
De Lancey, Robinson, Mathews, and other 
Tories kept up an active correspondence 
abroad, and were busy sowing the seeds of 
disaffection at home. A knowledge of this 
fact prompted Washington to send General 
Charles Lee early in 1776 with twelve hun- 
dred volunteers to garrison the city. In 
vain the Committee of Safety protested that 
this action would draw the fire of the British 
fleet in the harbor. Lee marched his men 
to the Commons and encamped them, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the famous Ken- 
nedy House, of which mention will be made 
hereafter. The Yankee General had a quiet 
but effective way with him. He remarked 
to the more timid of the citizens: “If the 
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they make my presence a pretext for firing | lipse estate was confiscated, because she 


on the town, the first house set in flames by 
their guns shall be the funeral pile of some 
of their best friends.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that the fleet gave the city no trou- 
ble. It may have been 
because Lee’s words 
were repeated to Cap- 
tain Parker of the 
“Asia.” 

After the British 
evacuated Boston, 
General Washington 
at once hastened to 
New York, believing 
that Lord Howe 
would immediately 
attack the city. The 
\merican commander 
arrived on the 14th of : 
May and pushed for- : 
ward the organization 
of troops and the fortification of the rivers 
and harbor. A few skeleton mounds and 
ditches still remain on the upper end of the 
sland, to point the spot where the spade 
came to the aid of the musket. 

This was neither the first nor the second 
visit of Washington to the city of New 
York. The handsome young Virginia Colo- 
nel had stopped at the town-house of Colo- 
nel Beverly Robinson when on his way to 
Boston, in 1756, to consult General Shirley. 
The two were old acquaintances. It was 
Colonel Robinson’s father who, as Speaker 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses, had 
relieved the blushing modesty of the hero 
of Fort Duquesne, when the latter rose to 
stammer out his thanks for the resolutions 
giving him the credit of having saved the 
remnant of Braddock’s army. “Sit down, 
Mr. Washington,” said the Speaker with 
rare tact; “your modesty is equal to your 


valor, and that surpasses the power of any | 
So it was natural | 


language that I possess.” 
that Washington, when visiting New York, 
should seek the friendly roof of Colonel 
Robinson, and perhaps quite as natural, 
also, that he should become deeply enam- 
ored of Miss Mary Phillipse, the beautiful 
sister of Mrs. Robinson. Tradition avers 
that the Virginia Colonel proposed, only to 
find himself rejected in favor of Colonel 
Roger Morris, who had served with him in 
the French and Indian war as an aid to 
General Braddock. The sequel of the story 
is stranger than fiction could have fashioned 
it. Mary Phillipse was attainted of treason 





had followed the fortunes of her husband. 
What of fame and position came to Wash- 
ington the world knows. 

It was during the occupation of New 





OLD FORT GEORGE 


York by the Continental forces under Wash 
ington, that the Congress at Philadelphia 
issued the Declaration of Independence. A 
copy of the document was immediately for 
warded to the Commander-in-Chief, with 
instructions to have it read to the several 
brigades of the army. It was received on 
the oth of July, and the same evening, at 
six o’clock, the brigades were formed in 
hollow square on their respective parade 
grounds, to hear the decisive action taken 
by Congress. General Washington was 
within one of the squares on horseback, 
surrounded by his staff, while one of his 
aids read the Declaration. This square 
was formed on the grounds of the present 
City Hall Park, between the City Hall and 
the new Post-Office building. The soldiers 
sealed their approval of the step taken by 
Congress by giving three hearty cheers. The 
occasion was made still more notable by the 
release from prison of all poor debtors. 
Among the spectators who listened to the 
new political departure was Captain Isaac 
Sears, accompanied by a party of friends on 


| horseback. The simple ceremonial at head 


during the Revolution, and the entire Phil- | 


quarters must have made a deep impression 
on them, but it was not enough for their 
fiery souls. They had acquired a habit of 
celebrating such occasions by acts that 
savored more of zeal than law. Scarcely 
had the last files of soldiery wheeled away 
to their barracks, when a cry arose, “ To the 
Bowling Green!” Perhaps a plan of action 
had been mooted previously. Be that as it 
may, the crowd surged down Broadway, 
increasing at every step, headed by Sears 
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and his horsemen. Soon they were joined 
by some of the Continental soldiers, many 
of the buff and blue uniforms of Glover's 
Marblehead regiments being conspicuous 
among them. Neemaum, an Indian chief, 
was there also, a wondering spectator, and 
the negro population of the city turned out 
en masse as to a general holiday. 

Arrived at the Bowling Green, there was 
short space for consultation. The ardent 
patriots had just heard King George the 
Third denounced as a tyrant and usurper 


of unauthorized powers; his statue stood | 
It had been erected by the | 


before them. 
representatives of the people, and the people 
themselves were there to decree its destruc- 
tion. It was a life-size equestrian statue. A 
gilded crown rested on the royal head; one 


hand held the bridle, and the other rested | 
The material was | 


on the hilt of his sword. 
lead, an article of which the patriots were 
much in need. Around the green a hand- 
some iron railing had been erected in 1771 
at a cost of £800. There were enough 
mechanics in the throng to level the iron 
barrier, and this was quickly accomplished. 
hey even twisted off the heads of the 
spikes to hurl them from the mouth of can- 
non at the British fleet in the harbor. As 
soon as the railing was removed, men 
climbed upon the statue, twisted stout ropes 
around the neck of King and horse, and, 
when all was ready, gave the signal to the 
cheering crowd to pull with a will. A hint 
was sufficient; no exhortation was needed. 
The royal statue soon lay prostrate, subject 
to every indignity that an excited populace 
could heap upon it. Axes were at hand, 
and the leaden bulk was speedily chopped 
into fragments ready for the fire and the 
bullet mold. The main portions of the 
statue were sent to a place of safety at 
Litchfield, Conn., and there the family of 
Governor Wolcott speedily transmuted them 


Pe 
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| them.” 
| were manufactured from this source, and a 


| ete. 
| and daughters of that day. 


YORK DURING THE 


into bullets, fulfilling the threat of a patriotic 


| New Yorker, that the British troops would 


probably “have melted majesty fired at 
Forty-two thousand ball cartridges 


record found among the papers of Governor 
Wolcott showed that Mrs. Marvin had 
made 6,058 cartridges, Ruth Marvin 11,592, 
Laura Marvin 8,370, Mary Marvin 10,790, 
Such was the temper of the mothers 


An attempt was made to connect General 
Washington with the destruction of th: 
statue, but it failed. He knew nothing of 
the affair until it was ended. The next day, 
however, having learned that some of th: 
soldiers were present and assisting, he issued 
an order warning them not to countenance 
any such riotous proceedings in future. It 
was right that Washington should maintain 
discipline among-his troops, but New York 
will always sympathize with the men who 
overturned the King’s statue. The Bow! 
ing Green henceforth became associated 
with the first daring blows struck for inde 
pendence. 

It is worthy of remark that, during the 
eight months of 1776 in which the Cont 
nental army occupied New York, the houses 
and property of loyalists were untouched by 
the needy Colonial leaders. It must be con 


| fessed again here, that the wealth and aris- 
| tocracy of the city either inclined to royalty, 


or waited to see which side would win. 
Some families, like that of Robert Murray, 
were divided in sentiment. In this particu- 
lar case the staid Quaker merchant inclined 
to King and Parliament, while his wife and 
daughters were ardently devoted to the buff 
and blue of Congress. Oliver De Lancey 
was a royalist without reserve. The Wal- 
tons, again, were of the number who thought 
it best to temporize and see whether Wash- 
ington’s raw recruits could do as well 
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elsewhere as at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. 

Down in the busiest portion of Pearl 
street, in Franklin Square, near Peck Slip, 
there stands a large building whose shabby 
gentility and antique air 
vould invite the gaze of 
the passing stranger, even 
if he heeded not the 
legend, “Old Walton 
House,” smeared across 
its front in black letters. 

It looks like a worthy 

object of private or public 

charity. Built of brick 

with stone trimmings of 

the last century style, its 

prevailing color is a yel- 

wish brown, relieved by 

1¢e Quaker drab of the 

stone-work. The windows 

re large and square, but 

the panes of glass are 

small and numerous. The 

pacious interior affords 

room for half a dozen 

stores, and an army of 

tenants populate the re- 

mote interior. Fruit, can- 
dies, pictures, and (tell 

t not in the fashionable 

Gath of England!) junk 

re the attractions flaunted 

y the signs that adorn 
its walls, and the whole is 
capped by a placard an- 
nouncing “ Boarding” for such unfortu- 
nates as may venture to apply. The old 
house has long ago seen its best days, but, 
if walls have memories as well as ears, it 
can recall scenes it has witnessed that 
would make Madison Avenue envious. It 
is a wreck now, and out of place—stranded 


among a people with whom it has no sym- | 


pathy. But it has a history, and some- 
thing of our Centennial’s glory will soon 
light up its worn and aged face. 

The house was built in 1754 by William 
Walton, a wealthy merchant and “ Member 
of His Majesty’s Council for the Province 
of New York.” When he selected the site, 
people asked with amazement why he pro- 
posed to build so far out of town. 
time there was only one building on the 
south side of Pearl (then Queen) street, 
between Peck Slip and Cherry, and only 
four or five in the neighborhood of Franklin 
Square. 


sion was the wonder of the day. The main 





At that | 


When completed, the Walton man- | 
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entrance boasted a massive portico with 
Two rows of balustrades 

A grand mahogany stair- 
| case occupied the center of the house. 
Some of the great rooms were paneled in 


| fluted columns. 


| encircled the roof. 


eT a 


eeeesestl 
— 





THE WALTON HOUSE IN ITS PRIME 


oak, richly carved, while the walls of others 
were hung with stamped leather, heavily 
gilded, which was then extremely fashion- 
able, and is now once more coming into use. 
The bright yellow bricks, of which the build 
ing was constructed, were brought from 
Holland; the live oak used for timbers was 
imported from England, and the tiles of the 
great sloping roof were of Dutch make. The 
pediment was ornamented with two angels 
carved in stone, who supported the Walton 
coat-of-arms. The house was magnificently 
furnished, and its gilding, carving, tapestries, 
carpets, and gold and silver plate were the 
talk and marvel of the town. In one 
of the upper rooms traces of the superb 
carvings still remain, and those who are 
curious enough to explore will find among 
sights and smells worthy of the famous city 
of Cologne, some remains of the porcelain 
tiles that adorned the fire-places, elaborately 
set with flowers and birds. Walton spared 
no expense in the erection and furnishing 
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of his mansion, but he would never tell the 
sums he had expended upon it. The fame 


of his Sybaritic dwelling extended to Eng- 
land, and it was quoted in Parliament as | 
an example of colonial extravagance and a | 
proof of the ability of the people to pay the | 
royal taxes. 
It is singular to read that in his day the | 


THE OLD PROVOST PRISON 


Hon. William Walton, Esquire, Member of 
His Majesty’s Council, was known as “ Boss” 
Walton. 
uncertain. His wealth was inherited from 
his father, Captain William Walton, who 
sailed his own ships and made a large for- 
tune by successful ventures. It is fair to 
presume, therefore, that the “ Boss” 
last century was not the head of a Ring, and 
knew nothing of unauthorized municipal 
contracts. He entertained regally. His hos- 
pitality attracted out of the city the equipages 
of the merchant princes with their liveried 
footmen. ‘Their host, whose portrait repre- 
sents him as a man of robust build, attired 
in brown velvet coat with long-flapped 
waistcoat of white satin, welcomed them to 
i table crowned with ancient Burgundy and 
Madeira. In the ample gardens, which then 


Whence he acquired the title is | 


of the | 


stretched down to the East River with no | 


intervening streets, the beauties of the day,— 
charming to the eye in petticoats of satin 
and sacques of silk, with long pointed waists 
gathered at the peak by golden cords, and 
nebulous with lace,—sauntered in the early 
evening, listening to the love tales of their 
cavaliers. Grand as was the display at din- 
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ners and parties, the good people of those 
times kept early hours. Public dances were 
advertised to begin “ precisely at five o’clock 
in the evening,” and to be abroad at a pri 
vate party after nine o’clock was an excep 
tion upon which the best society frowned. 
In its gayest days, the old Walton Hous< 
closed its shutters at ten o’clock. 
Of the churches that wer 
standing in New York in 1776 
but two remain, and only on 
of them is now occupied for 
public worship. St. Paul’: 
Church, in Broadway betwee: 
Vesey and Fulton streets, 
apparently in as good conditio1 
when it was first opened 
though it no longer gathers 
within its walls a congregatio: 
of wealthy and eminent citizens, 
but content with doing 
missionary work among the poor 
The corner-stone of this beau 
tiful edifice was laid in a wheat 
field near the Commons in 1764 
At that time the fashion of the 
city was gathered near the 
Bowling Green, and people crit 
icised the folly of building a 
church so far out of town that 
it would take a century to 
gather a substantial congrega 
tion within it. Shortly after the arrival of 
the American troops in New York, St. Paul’s 
was closed for a season, but, on the advent 
of Lord Howe, his military chaplain, the 
Rev. Dr. O’Meara, opened it and preached 
there. In September, 1776, the sacred edi 
fice had a narrow escape from fire. Trinity 
Church was burmed and the entire district 
between that locality and Fulton street, but, 
though the roof of St. Paul’s was repeatedly 
set on fire by sparks and cinders, the citi- 
zens succeeded in quenching the flames. 
There is probably no building in the city 
which has preserved its revolutionary mem 
ories so well as old St. Paul’s. It is littl 
changed from its ancient comeliness, though 
everything in its vicinity has undergone a 
complete transformation. Built to face th 
river, and originally looking out upon the 
wooded shores of New Jersey, custom has 
reversed the ancient order, and the chancel 


is 


as 


1S 


| end on Broadway is usually spoken of as 


| ing temples of business. 


the front. Its quiet graveyard now seems 
strangely out of place among the neighbor- 
The sleepers there 
have witnessed every change that has swept 
over the city since the Colonial Governor 
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sat in vice-regal style in the royal pew. Its 
graves are garlanded every summer with 
flowers, through the pious care of the vestry, 
and the names inscribed on the head-stones 
tell the social record of the city in the last 
century. But the spot most attractive to 
resident or stranger is the monument raised 
igainst the chancel end of the church and 
facing Broadway, on which the inscription 
eads as follows: 
This 
Monument is erected by order of Congress 
25th of January, 1776, 
to transmit to posterity a grateful remem- 
rance of the patriotic conduct, enterprise and 
perseverance of 
Major-General Richard Montgomery, 

ho, after a series of successes amid the most 

liscouraging difficulties, Fell in the attack on 
uebec, 31st of December, 1775, aged 37 years. 


If Massachusetts furnished, in the person 
f Dr. Warren, the first martyr-leader of the 
Revolution, New York gave to the patriot 
rmy and to an early grave one of the most 
rilliant soldiers of the century. There is, 
robably, no monumental inscription so 

equently read as that of General Mont- 
yomery. He who passes on the street can 
isily decipher it, and there is not a pleasant 
lay that does not witness little groups peering 
through the iron railings to study the record 
if the gallant young patriot whose praises 
vere sounded in Parliament by Barré, Burke, 
nd Chatham, and whose loss was felt 
throughout the colonies to be a public 
calamity. 

Trinity Church, which was the most aris- 
tocratic place of worship in old New York, 
vas an edifice that made more pretensions 
than St. Paul’s, but was its inferior in archi- 
tectural beauty. The original building was 
pened for divine service in February, 1697, 
inder the rectorship of the Rev. William 
Vesey. It was enlarged in 1735, and its 
steeple, which a contemporaneous journal 
speaks of as “splendid and superb,” was 
pointed out to strangers with most devout 
pride. But even pride must have a fall, and, 
n the great fire of 1776, its interior was 
entirely destroyed, and only its stone walls 
and a portion of its spire were left standing. 
lhe ruins remained uncared for until 1788, 
when a new building was reared on the old 
site, and it in turn gave place to the present 
fine edifice in 1846. Dr. Charles Inglis, a 
devoted royalist, was rector during the entire 
period of the Revolution, retiring to Nova 
Scotia when it became evident that the 
colonies would achieve their independence. 

The great fire of 1776 broke out on the 


; some 
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night of September 2oth in a low groggery 
near the Whitehall. It took its course up 
the west side of Broad street as far as Flat- 
tenbarrack Hill (Exchange Place), burning 
everything in its way. ‘Thence, crossing 
Broadway, it destroyed Trinity Church and 
few houses below it, and from the 
church it swept upward to Barclay (then 
Mortkile) street and King’s College. Four 
hundred and ninety-three buildings were 


| destroyed, and an immense amount of prop- 


erty. New York has never since suffered so 
severely, in proportion, by fire. 

A visit to the church-yard of old Trinity 
will amply repay the trouble. It is rich in 
monuments of the past. There sleeps the 


| dust of William Bradford, printer, in whose 


office Benjamin Franklin sought employment 
when he came to this city at the age of six 
teen, seeking his fortune. ‘The vault of Col. 
Marinus Willett, soldier of the Revolution, 





MONTGOMERY'S TOME 


and Mayor of New York in 1807, is there ; 
| and in different portions of the crowded little 
city of the dead rest the remains of William, 
Earl of Sterling, Albert Gallatin, Robert 
Fulton, Captain James Lawrence, of the 
famous “ Chesapeake,” and the beautiful and 


unfortunate Charlotte Temple. But the 
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monument that attracts the largest number 
of pilgrims is that which commemorates the 
virtues of “ the patriot of incorruptible integ- 
rity, the soldier of approved valor, the states- 


man of consummate wisdom,” Alexander | 


Hamilton. 





had its picturesque points, for the trees 
planted around it made it “look as if it 
were built in a wood.” The building was 
erected in 1726. The British seized it in 
1776, tore out the pews, and burned them 
for fuel, and then crammed three thousand 

















PULLING DOWN THE STATUE OF GEORGE III 


When Professor Kalm, of European celeb- 
rity, visited New York in 1748, he spoke | 
with praise of the “ New Dutch Church on | 


” 


Nassau street,” saying that it was not only 
large and provided with a steeple, but that 
its clock was “the only one in town.” 
Apparently he was surprised to find there 
neither “altar, vestry, choir, sconces, nor 
paintings ;” but the Middle Dutch Church 


American prisoners init. Finally the smal) 
pox broke out among the captives, and the 
frightened officials hurried them away. Sub 


| sequently the edifice was occupied as a cir 


cus for cavalry practice. At the same time, 
the North Dutch Church, at the corner of 
Fulton and William streets, the corner-stone 
of which was laid July 2,1767,and which was 
torn down last year, was floored over, from 
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gallery to gallery, and used as a store-house. 


It was more fortunate than its companion 


church on Nassau street, for, after the Revo- 
lution, it was devoted solely to public wor- 
ship until its demolition. 
Dutch Church, on the other hand, has only 
just ceased to echo with the bustle ofa great 
post-office, and it now stands alone and for- 
lorn amid a crowded population, awaiting 
the assaults of the crowbar and the spade. 


The Huguenot and Lutheran churches | 
were also used as places of confinement for | 
military prisoners, and when these became | 
insufficient, Van Cortlandt’s and Rhineland- | 
er’s sugar-houses, and one on Liberty street, 
near the Middle Dutch Church, were mus- | 


tered into the service. ‘The second of these 
prison pens is yet standing at the corner of 
William and Duane streets in a fair state of 
preservation. In all these places the suffer- 
ings of the prisoners were intense, and the 


manner of their treatment has left an indeli- | 


ble stain on the memory of Lord Howe. 
“T have gone into a church,” writes Colonel 


Ethan Allen, who was a prisoner in New | 


York in 1777, “and seen sundry of the 
prisoners in the agonies of death in conse- 
quence of very hunger, and others, speechless 
and near death, biting pieces of chip ; others 
pleading for God's sake for something to 
eat, and at the same time shivering with 
cold. Hollow groans saluted my ears, and 
despair seemed to be imprinted on every 
one of their countenances. The filth of 
these churches was almost beyond descrip- 
tion. I have seen in one of them seven 
dead at the same time.” This was the 
pnce with which our independence was 
bought. 

State prisoners were usually confined in 
the “ New Jail” on the Commons, afterward 
made historical as the “Old Provost Prison.” 
This was a plain building of brown-stone, 
erected in 1758, having a high, sloping 
tiled roof, with dormer windows. It was 
three stories in height. Here many distin- 
guished Americans were confined during 
the war. One of the large chambers on 
the second floor was styled “ Congress Hall” 
from the character of its inmates. Besides 
Colonel Ethan Allen, Major Travis of the 
Virginia Horse, Judge Fell of Bergen, Major 
Wynant Van Zandt, and others of high rank, 
were here subjected to the brutalities of the 
infamous Captain Cunningham, who made 
it his boast that he had starved two thousand 
rebels by selling their rations. 


A characteristic anecdote is told of Allen’s | 


imprisonment. 
VeL. XI.—21. 


When Judge Fell was re- 
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leased, after being confined for several 
months, he determined to celebrate his good 
fortune by sending a present to his late 
companions in bonds. He sent to the 
prison a case of cheese and two cases of 
A dispute arose at once as to the 
Some 
advocated an economy of the supplies, others 
were disposed to be more extravagant. 


| Allen spoke in favor of one great feast, and 
] £ 


his eloquence carried the day. The table 
was spread, toasts were drank, speeches 
made, and for one happy evening the prison- 
ers were able to forget their sorrows. 

In 1831 the jail was converted into the 
present Hall of Records. Its walls were 
stuccoed, a new roof was substituted for the 


| . ° 
old, and six marble columns, which were 


subsequently covered with stucco, entirely 
changed the appearance of the old building. 
The stout stone walls, however, are the same 
that witnessed the woes of the patriot cap- 
tives. The crowds that hurry across the 
City Hall Park pay little attention to the 
legendary history of the Hall of Records, 
but Centennial enthusiasm may revive its 
The place deserves all honor at 
the hands of the citizens of New York. 
There was little space for Christmas fes 
tivities while the hand of the foreign soldier 
was at the throat of the city. Families were 
divided ; homes were in ruins; death was 
reaping a wide harvest. Wealthy men found 
themselves suddenly impoverished by the 


| contest, and many whom the war had spared 


lost all in the great fire. It was no time for 
domestic rejoicings. But it was meet that 
the poor should be remembered. And when 
did New York ever fail in her charities ? 
The “Gazette and Weekly Mercury” of 
December 22d, 1777, made the following 
announcement: “On Wednesday next, being 
Christmas Eve, forty poor widows, house- 
keepers, having ‘families in this city, will 
receive 40 lbs. of fresh beef and a halfa 


| peck loaf each, on a certificate of their neces- 


sity signed by two neighbors of repute, 
which is to be determined at the Reverend 
Dr. Inglis’s house in the Broadway, between 
ro and 12 o'clock that day, who will give a 
ticket for the above donation.” This gen- 
erous gift was the Christmas offering of John 
Coghill Knapp, attorney at law, who lived 
at the corner of Flattenbarrack Hill, near 
the old City Hall in Broad street. It has 
kept his memory green for a century. 

New York at this time was less fair to 
look upon than at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Acres that had been burned out in the heart 
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of the city were converted into rude settle- 
ments by using walls that the fire had spared 
and supplementing them with spars and 
canvas. In these hovels, half hut, half tent, 
dwelt a race of vagabonds who made their 
living by crime. Churches and sugar-houses 
were crowded with starving prisoners. Red- 
coated soldiers swaggered through the 
streets, and made life unendurable for the 
families of patriots, while their officers held 
high revel in the homes of fugitive colonists. 
Fortifications had grown up at every eligible 
point on the outskirts of the island and in 
the bay. The pleasant heights of Brook- 
land had been deluged with blood, and the 
graves of Colonel Knowlton and Major 
Leitch marked the scene of a fierce struggle 
in McGowan’s Pass. ‘Timid patriots had 


taken courage when they heard the thunder 


of Washington’s victorious guns at Trenton 
and Princeton, and sometimes they gathered 
on their house-tops and looked across the 
quiet waters to the pleasant shores of Nassau 
Island or New Jersey, wondering when their 
own deliverance would come. Their herit- 
age was too fair to be surrendered without 
a struggle. So they vowed to toil and pray 
until their independence was won. 

One hundred years have passed since 
those days, and while the natural face of the 
city is so changed that the men who wore 
the buff and blue would not be able to 
recognize it, the characteristics of the inhab- 
itants are the same as of old. Patriotism, 
persistence, and pluck still mark the people 
of the great metropolis. This is the inher- 
itance that has descended to them from the 
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CUPID AND MARS, 


A STORY OF THE 
I. 


It was Christmas eve—or, to use words 
more agreeable to Tabitha Cudworth and 
Abigail Nixon—Sabbath night, the 24th of 
December, 1775, as those two dames sat 
over the fire in a little house in Salem street, 
Boston. 

“I feel heathenish-like, Mrs. Nixon,” said 
Tabitha, putting another stick on the fire, 
“when I think that this wood, mayhap, was 
a part of the very seat I sat in at the Old 
North. To think of the sermons I’ve heard 
there, and then to be warming myself by 
the fire of it.” 

“You may get what comfort you can out 
of it,” answered her neighbor. “ You'll 


never hear any more sermons there nor any- | 


where else, I mistrust.” 

She spoke with a quaver in her voice and 
a shake of the head. 

“You didn’t hear Parson Eliot’s last Thurs- 
day lecture? It was the last Thursday lec- 
ture that will ever be given in this town ; he 
told the people that not one week had gone 
by for upward of a hundred and thirty 
years—a hundred and thirty years, Mrs. 
Cudworth—but there had been a Thursday 
lecture. It looks as if the day of judgment 
was coming; and if they do these things in 
the green branch, what’ll they do in the 
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dry? These Gageites,” and she sank her 
voice to a whisper, “had rather go to the 
play than to a Thursday lecture.” 

“Well, well, Abigail, I’d quite as lieve 
they’d go to the play as ask me to go to 
their Sabbath day play-house. I wanted to 
box that young lieutenant’s ears to-day, 
when he asked me if I wouldn’t like to go 
and hear Dr. Caner at the King’s Chapel. 
‘Hear him?’ says I. ‘ There’s much hear- 
ing, indeed! If you’d asked me to see that 
man perform in his stage clothes you'd 
have come nearer the truth. He wants to 
be one of your bishops, that’s what he 
wants.” I gave him a piece of my mind, 
Mrs. Nixon.” 

“Oh!” groaned Mrs. Nixon. “How 
are the Lord’s high places thrown down. 
And what did he say then, Tabitha ?” 

“Oh, he laughed ; he laughs easily. But 
I’m thinking these British officers will laugh 
on the other side of their mouths soon.” 

“Tt’s not much our mouths have to do 
with laughing, or with eating either,” piped 
the other crone; “but He shall laugh them 
to scorn. Not a mouthful of fresh meat 
have I tasted these six weeks; and when 


| salt pork is fifteen pence sterling a pound I 


can see nothing but starvation clean before 


” 





“ You'll have to trust the Lord and Dr. 








Eliot a bit longer, neighbor,” said Mrs. 
Cudworth briskly. “ Mark my words. The 
new year won’t be very old before we see 
those ships in Boston harbor sailing out. 
Then we'll see about fresh meat.” 

“It’s easy for you to talk so, Tabitha,” 
said Mrs. Nixon querulously. “ You've got 
a young officer quartered on you, and he'll 
be bound to have a good platter full; but 
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here be I, my house torn down over my | 


head and forced to live in a hole, as you 


may say, and if I didn’t have an honest | 


neighbor like you to go to now and then, 
to warm myself, I'd be frozen stiff, and the 
Lord have mercy on my soul.” 
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send their hirelings over here to trample us 
under feet. Not a drop of tea did they 
ever make me drink, and the Lord knows I 
can drink tea when I want to.” 

“ Do you want any tea, Ta»itha ?” asked 
a voice mischievously behind her. 

“Land o’ mercy, Miss Hope, how you 
scart me. You came down-stairs so softly 
like. Tea! not I. I'd give ; 

“Well, well; softly, Tabby. I thought 
our rebels must be coming by the noise I 
heard, and I came down to beg you not to 
let mother know it too quickly. How do 


|} you do, Abby?” and she went near the 


“It’s well it’s an open winter, Abigail, or | 
| Abigail, looking with pride at the tall, fair 


our poor boys out there in the camp would 
have a hard time of it. I'd give much to 
hear how my Thomas thrives. 
to soldiering, but he’s got a strong arm. He 
got that in the smithy.” 

“ He served his time with Edward Foster, 
eh? That’s a busy place now. 
making horseshoes all day long with three 
prongs stuck up like that”—and she held 
up three bony fingers—“ and I asked young 
Edward what they were for. ‘ For toasting- 
forks, granny,’ says he; but I know better. 
They’re to fire at our poor boys; they'll 
hurt a deal more than the smooth round 
balls.” 

“T can tell ye a word about them,” said 
Mrs. Cudworth. “I heard our young lieu- 
tenant explaining them to Miss Hope the 
other day. They call them crows’ feet, and 
they’re just sowing the Neck with them, so 
that when our boys come galloping down 


He’s new | 
| Mrs. Cudworth’s fire. 


They're a | 


fire and took old Mrs. Nixon’s hand. 
“The Lord bless your young eyes,” said 


girl with gray eyes that stood before her. 
“I’m just creeping along. I thought I'd 
come in a minute to warm nayself before 
The patrol will be 
along soon, and I have no mind to be shut 
up in the guard-house. Eh? but these sol- 
diers are a dreadful set of people. They 
have no respect for gray hairs. Tabitha 
here thinks they will be gone soon, and I 
pray they may, for it’s hard living in the 
midst of such an ungodly generation.” 

At this moment a knock was heard, and 
Tabby, taking a light, went cautiously to 
the entrance, holding the door open as little 
as might be necessary. 

“In the King’s name, Mrs. Cudworth,” 
said a frank, hearty voice without. 

“Is it you, Lieutenant?” said Tabby, 
opening the door widely. “I thought it 


| might be one of those graceless scamps you 


their horses will step on these wicked points ; | 


ah! but it’s a cruel thing to do.” 

“The wicked in his pride doth persecute 
the poor; let them be taken in the devices 
that they have imagined,” said Mrs. Nixon 


brought over with you from the other side.” 
The young man threw open his cloak as 
he entered the kitchen, and smiled as he 


| saw the girl still standing quietly by the 


| open fire. 


solemnly. “’Tis an awful place we're living | 


in. 
that He’s clean gone forever.” 

“He'll come back again with General 
Washington, Abigail; depend upon it,” and 
Mrs. Cudworth walked firmly across the 
floor, and wound the eight-day clock, as she 
always did, in preparation for another week’s 
work. “I’m that firm in my conviction, 
that every time I wind the clock I thinks to 
myself, may be you won't wind that clock 
again while you're a slave. ‘That’s what we 
are, Abigail; we’re slaves. I honor my 
King, and I’m willing to pray for him. It’s 
the Parliament that wants to ride over us; 
it’s the ministers that wants to indulge them- 
selves and screw it all out of us; and they 


I fear the Lord has deserted Boston— | 


She moved to give him place 
upon the hearth. 

“A merry Christmas eve,” said he, as he 
drew near. “ Mayn’t I wish you a merry 
Christmas, Mrs. Nixon,” turning to the 
dame, who sat rigidly in her chair. 

“ll take none o’ your popish wishes, 
young sir,” said she gnmly. “We came a 
good way across the waters to get rid of all 
your mummery. Ye have piped unto us 
and we have not danced. It will be an evil 
day when the saints come to live with 
us.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “choose your own 
company if you won’t have the saints. But, 
I must say, this is not much like Christmas 
eve at home. I dare say, now, Miss Deland, 
you never have been visited by waits in 
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Boston, and had carols sung under your | I had hoped to take my Christmas here. 


windows ?” 

“ My father has told me of those Christmas 
sports in England, but we did not bring many 
of them to this country.” 


She hesitated a moment, and then added, | 
she. 
' 


with heightening color: 

“T think we brought with us the faith that 
keeps the worship of Christ pure.” 

The lieutenant looked into the fire, but in 
a moment said : 

“Was it for this faith that your friends 
turned against the King? I think I have 
heard that your General Washington was a 
good Church of England man.” 

“T do not know that you and I can settle 
this matter, Lieutenant Page,” said the girl, 
smiling ; “yet I think I see clearly how it 
has come about. It was for this faith that 
my father and many before him came to 
this new country, and they built this town 
and formed the colony by the light their 
religion gave them. It has come about that 
England is not willing we should have what 
our fathers earned for us, and so we are 
holding it in the spirit of the same faith that 
established it, and if the other colonies help 
us, it is because they know we are right, and 
not because we have a different way of wor- 
shiping God from what you have.” 


“ Nay,” said the young man hastily, “there | 
is not so much difference between us as you | 


may think ;” then, checking himself: “well, 
so far as Christmas goes, I fancy General 
Washington will eat a more cheerful dinner 
than we shall enjoy in this town. 
count me out to-morrow, Tabby. ‘The 
General is to give a dinner at the Province 


House, to which I am invited ; but I do not | 
look for very sumptuous tare, nor for better | 


cooking than you give us.” 

“Is this a time to make merry ?” asked 
Mrs. Nixon, rising, to take leave. “I think 
it will go hard with your feasters and revelers 
when this town shall rise up against you ; 
but I do not mean you in special, young sir,” 
she added, in a mollifying tone. “I have 
found you a peaceful gentleman, and Mrs. 
Cudworth speaks naught but well of you; 
but it is bad company ye keep.” 

“T must even sit with the scornful, I 
suppose,” he retorted gayly; “but I’m 
obliged to you for your kind exception in 
my favor.” 

Mrs. Cudworth saw her friend well out of 
the house, and the lieutenant turned to Miss 
Deland. 

“Miss Hope,” he said, “I made but.a 
reluctant assent to the General’s invitation. 





You may | 





Perhaps I might have persuaded you into 
a half acknowledgment of the charm about 
the day that separates it from the others ; 
who knows ?” 

“The days now do not vary much,” said 
“T hardly dare hope to do more than 
leave each one behind with a feeling of 
relief that that day, at any rate, is not to be 
lived over again. But even I cannot help 
taking courage at the turn of the year.” 

“Ah, you hope to see us all go before 
spring, I suppose,” said he, with a boyish 
pout on his handsome face. She turned 
away from him. 

“T left mother asleep, Tabby,” she said to 
Mrs. Cudworth as she came back into the 
kitchen; “ but we must not leave her alone 
long. Good-night, Lieutenant Page. | 
should like to hear some of our rebel waits 
sing carols across the Charles River to-night,” 
and she looked back on him with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“You may be sure my Thomas would 
make the bullets whistle,” said Mrs. Cud- 
worth heartily, as she proceeded to bar and 
bolt her premises, while the lieutenant, well 
used to the ways of the house, found a 


| candle and made ready to light himself to 
| his room. 


“ Your Thomas doesn’t seem to be of the 
doubting kind,” said he; “but don’t you 
think it would go rather hard with him to 
touch off a gun that was pointed toward the 


| barracks on Salem street ?” 


“ May their guns batter down every house 
that General Howe hasn’t pulled down 
before )our cowardly troops run away from 
this town,” said the dame, with flashing eyes. 
“T’m hot sometimes, Lieutenant,” she added. 
with a sudden change of tone ; “ you mustn’t 
mind me; I’m only an old woman. Just 
take some of our boys on Charlestown 
hill.” 

The lieutenant marched upstairs with this 
parting shot bouncing after him, and Mrs. 
Cudworth soon followed. She entered the 
room where Mrs. Deland lay and the young 
girl sat with eyes dewy with tears. The 
spirit and resolution which the two women 
could show before the lieutenant, who was 
quartered upon them, was rarely able to do 
more than carry them just beyond the scenes 
in which he figured. In the refuge of the 
chamber, where Miss Deland’s mother lay 
stricken with paralysis, there were frequent 
reliefs of tears,—tears which left no stain 
behind, yet gave to the young girl’s eyes a 
clearness and sweetness which turned her 
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most resolute glances into something a trifle | though it had been made with great regu- 


less stern than they might have been. 

“It’s not so bad as it might be, dear,” 
said Tabitha, with her oft-repeated consola- 
tion. “The lieutenant’s not near so bad as 
some of them. Why, there’s Mrs. Gray ; her 
Anne was telling me the other day how a 
light-horseman got caught in the rain and 
brought his dirty beast right into her kitchen, 
and, not liking that, took him into the sit- 
ting-room. Mrs. Gray heard the clatter, 
and called down to Anne to know what the 
matter was, when the fellow began to curse 
and swear at her, and there he stayed till 
the rain stopped. And Mr. Gray an 
addresser too. If your good father had lived, 
he’d never have signed an address.” 

“ If he had lived, Tabitha, we should never 
have stayed in the town; but now we must 
make the best of it.” 

She went to the window and peered out 
into the darkness. Far across the water 


she could see the camp lights at Lechmere | 
x . j 
Every night she stood and looked, | 


Point. 
and looked, as if she might be the first to 
detect some movement. ‘This night, as she 
stood there, she heard a window raised near 
by. Her forehead was pressed against the 
window pane, and she heard the voice of 
her military guest singing at his open window. 
It was a rich, powerful voice, and though 
she could not catch many words, and dared 
not betray herself by opening her own sash, 
she made out that he was singing a Christmas 
carol. , The stars were shining brightly, and 
a few lights were faintly glimmering in houses 
about her; her thoughts flew to the scene 
at Bethlehem. Then she heard the dull 
sound of a distant gun; the step of the 
patrol beat the walk below her. It was not 
altogether good-will among men nor peace 
on earth. The sound of Lieutenant Page’s 
voice ceased, but his window did not fall, 
and she fancied him sitting by it, watching 
the night as she watched it. There was a 
stir in the room, and she turned back to find 
her mother moving uneasily. She smoothed 
the pillow, and gave those few touches to 
the bed-clothes which seem to have, under 
the skillful hand of a girl, a charm to restore 
sleep to the sleepless. 

“ Good-night, Tabitha,” said she ; “I do 
not think mother is waking; if she does, 
and needs anything, you know I can call 
you.” 

“Miss Hope,” said trusty Mrs. Cudworth, 
as she left the room, “ I’m much mistaken if 
we don’t hear from our boys within twenty- 
four hours,” and Mrs. Cudworth’s prophecy, 





larity for a good many weeks, had in it so 
much confidence to-night that her young mis- 
tress was almost ready to accept it as having 
some mysterious ground, for she knew that no 
human intelligence fortified Mrs, Cudworth. 


lhe Province House, which had long 
been the residence or the town headquarters 
of the colonial governors appointed by the 
Crown, was now occupied, since Governor 
Gage’s departure, by General Sir William 
Howe, who added to his office, as General 
ef the forces then quartered in Boston, the 
somewhat shorn dignity of Governor of the 
Massachusetts. His proclamations read 
as authoritatively as if they were not, when 
sent outside of Boston, torn up for cartridges 
with which to charge the muskets that pep- 
pered his sentries. Within the town he held 
supreme sway, though his military discipline 
needed often to be strained severely to meet 
the flagrant cases of disobedience and dis 
order among his soldiers, who pillaged the 
houses of the defenseless families, and used 
much ingenuity in annoying and insulting 
the poor patriots who were shut up with 
them in an unwilling bondage. Upon the 
top of the cupola that surmounted the Prov 
ince House stood Deacon Drowne’s copper 
Indian always making ready to shoot, and 
perhaps the General, climbing into the cupola 
to get a fair view of his surroundings, may 
sometimes have been oppressed with the 
uneasy suspicion that his own military atti- 
tude was grotesquely like that of the figure 
perched over his head. Be this as it may, 
he was surrounded by those who would be 
little likely to disturb him with much irony 
or contempt. His brother officers were in 
the same boat with himself, and such state 
as he bore was enlarged socially by the pres- 
ence of rich and arrogant Tory families that 
had always stood near the Governor, or had 
now, under the pressure of circumstances, 
crowded into town from the neighboring 
country, and were loud in their profession 
of loyalty to King and Parliament, and in 
contempt of the miserable malcontents who 
had audaciously set up the standard of rebel- 
lion against the royal authority. 

Before the entrance way on old Marl- 
borough street a guard was pacing back and 
forth,as Lieutenant Page entered the grounds 
on Christmas afternoon and passed up the 
flagged walk to the red stone steps that led 
to the broad, stately portal. He ascended the 


| steps and was ushered up the great staircase 
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that occupied the center of the house, and, 
by its noble proportions, and its studied 
carvings, was so prominent an architectural 
feature. Removing his outer wraps and 
flicking a speck or two from his handsome 
uniform, he descended to the grand recep- 
tion-room, with its paneled wainscot and 
tapestry hangings. Here was the General, 
receiving his guests, who had already begun 
to assemble. Officers of the army and of 
the navy were there, though Admiral Graves 
was conspicuous by his absence. He had 
received General Howe’s invitation, but had 
found means to excuse himself, for the two 
commanders were not on very good terms, 
and the Admiral was daily expecting the 
arrival of his successor, Admiral Shuldham. 
The Tory families were well represented, and 
the brilliant uniforms of the officers gave 
additional brilliancy to the rich dress of the 
ladies by whom they stood. 

Lieutenant Page presented his respects to 
the General, and was followed a moment 
afterward by Lord Percy, who joined him 
by the window where the lieutenant had 
taken his stand. 

“T had small hopes of seeing you, Ed- 
ward,” said the Earl, smiling significantly. 


“There are stories that a Puritan dinner in | 
Salem street would have more attractions | 


for you than a Christmas feast here.” 
The lieutenant colored as he replied : 


“1 trust I am too good a soldier, my Lord, | 
to disobey the order of my General, whether | 


it comes by an orderly or on gilt-edged 
paper.” 
“ Well, why could you not have whispered 


to the General the name of one other guest | 
I, for one, should | 


whom he might invite ? 
have liked well to see the fair Hope that 
has anchored your heart, if we are to believe 
all that is said.” 

“Ts it quite wise to believe all that is 
said?” asked the lieutenant, with some 
impatience in his tone, for it seemed as if 
Lord Percy had touched Miss Deland when 
he gave her name without a title. “If so, I 


could fancy there might be some hard feel- | 
| sprinkled over it; but her voice was like a 


ing between some of the ladies here present, 


between Miss Byles, for instance, and Miss | 


Edson.” 

“ Well said,” laughed the Earl, “and you 
shall have the opportunity to see what one 
thinks of the other; for you are assigned to 
Miss Edson for dinner, and I propose to 
conduct you to your post. First, I will get 
Miss Edson’s permission,” and he stepped 
gayly over to a young and highly dressed 
girl who stood by the side of her somewhat 





| Percy told me it was to play. 





flaming mother. Page could see that his 
advance threw the girl into a flutter which 
changed into an ill-concealed annoyance, 
when the Earl had fulfilled his errand ; but, 
as due permission had been given, the lieu- 
tenant was shortly engaged in saying such 
polite things as he could invent to his some- 
what distraife companion and her mother. 

“His Lordship never looks so well as 
when in his gay humor,” said he. 

“ Indeed,” said Madam Edson, “ I should 
like to have received him at our country- 
seat. We could have shown him how coun- 
try gentlemen live here.” 

“ Now, mamma, you know you detest the 
country. I’m sure I’m glad we’re in Boston. 
I was dying to come, and now that those 
low rebels have gone, and we have the 
house to ourselves, I’m sure it’s delightful. 
Don’t you think so, Lieutenant Page ?” 

“A soldier is apt to be impatient, when 
in garrison,” said he, “ but he might be in 
worse places than Boston during a winter.” 

“Oh, it would be frightfully dull if the 
officers were not here. Mamma, Lord Percy 
is actually going to take out Miss Byles. 
Do you play in the new farce, Lieutenant 
Page?” 

“ General Burgoyne’s? No. I confess, | 
do not think it in very good taste for us to 
turn the blockade into ridicule. We could 


| better afford to do it if we had broken it.” 


“ Oh, it will be immensely witty, and I’m 
sure we needn’t stay here if we don’t want 
to, but General Howe has some great plan, | 


| am very certain; indeed, Lord Percy as much 


as told me so, and I suppose it will not be 
very long before all those wretched men 
take to their heels. They know how to do 
that. Discretion is the better part of their 
valor.” . 

“And this is the girl I am to spend the 
afternoon with,” said the lieutenant to him- 
self, as his mind reverted to Miss Deland. 
His companion was handsome rather than 
beautiful, with a rich complexion and dark 
hair that was made blacker still by the 
gleaming of the white powder profusely 


peacock’s, and by no means rendered more 
endurable by what issued upon it. Just 
then the sound of music was heard. 

“The band of the Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment,” exclaimed Miss Edson. “Lord 
Isn't it 
divine ?” 

“T understand we are to have some con- 
certs given by it, under Mr. Morgan’s direc- 
tion,” said the lieutenant, suddenly, recalling 
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a paragraph he had read in Madam Dra- 
per’s “ News Letter.” 

“Yes; Lord Percy told me so,” said 
the beauty, whose eyes at this moment were 
roaming after that officer, as he led Miss 
Byles into the dining-hall, preceded by 
General Howe, who attended Madam Oliver, 
the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor. Page 
and Miss Edson took their place in the 
company moving into the hall, and were 
assigned seats not far from the head of the 
table, which was richly laid and splendid 
with damask and silver. They found them- 
selves in the immediate neighborhood of 
Lord Percy and Miss Byles, of William 
Brattle, and Colonel Gilbert, while Miss 
Edson’s father was near by, together with 
ladies of the Vassall and Paddock families, 
with all of whom Lieutenant Page had 
acquaintance. The guests had their seats, 
and Sir William Howe, rising in his place, 
bade them welcome to a Christmas dinner in 
the Province House. 

“] am very happy,” said the soldier, “in 
having the honor of receiving at His Ma- 
jesty’s table this company of loyal gentle- 
men, and of the ladies who make loyalty an 
easy and gracious duty. I should be glad 


’ 


if 1 could set before you a more bountiful 
feast; but if you mess with soldiers you 


must look for soldiers’ fare. I am at least 
able to offer you an English plum-porridge, 
without which no Christmas is complete; 
but, before we pay our respects to the dish, 
I will call on the Rev. Dr. Caner to say 
grace.” 

Grace was said, and the dinner was form- 
ally open; but the guests were obliged to 
confess to themselves in strict secrecy that 
the splendor of the service had to go far 
toward compensating for the meagerness of 
the fare. Simple Mr. Edson spoke frankly 
the feeling of those around him, when he 
turned to William Brattle and said: 

“TI don’t know why a good wild turkey 
would not be a good Christmas dish as well 
as fit for Thanksgiving.” 

“You may well say that,” said General 
Brattle, rolling his eyes disconsolately. “It 
makes a very comfortable lining, Edson, to 
one’s paunch. If General Howe knew our 
country better, I think he would have sent 
for one of those birds.” 

“A mandamus councillor would have 
been a good person to send,” growled Tim- 
othy Ruggles. 

“ Did you ever taste of a famous English 
plum-porridge ?” asked Lieutenant Page 
of his companion. 


“No,” said she, “it must be perfectly 
delicious; so different from these coarse 
Yankee «lishes. I adore English things.” 

“A good bit of English plum-porridge 
would not be so bad,” said the lieutenant, 
“and here comes the dish, properly set 
forth.” 

It was borne into the room in state and 
placed upon the table in a huge punch-bowl, 


| steaming, and giving all the appearance of 


genuineness ; but Madam Oliver, who made 
the first acquaintance with it, was observed 
to treat it quite as if it were some rare and 
choice viand, only to be taken in infinitesi- 
mal quantities. The General’s brow clouded 
as he also tasted of the national dish, and 
the guests, whose curiosity had been excited, 
each received a portion, but eyed it with 
some suspicion. 

“The man from Norwich coukl have ate 
this, I suppose,” said Brattle. “I could 
tell the General what the trouble is, Page. 
His cook has not used brown bread at all, 
but moldy wheat bread, and his beef is old 
and stringy.” 

“I’m afraid the man from Fairfax made 
this pudding, then,” laughed the lieutenant. 
“Flour is not so plenty, I am told, in Bos- 
ton, as it will be; but the raisins are good. 
Miss Edson, does this come up to your 
fancy of an English plum-porridge?” he 
whispered to the lady beside him. 

“T think I should come to like it,” said 
she. 

“It wants Yankee sauce,” said Ruggles. 

“ Sir William ought to send another just 
like this with his compliments to Washing- 
ton,” said Brattle. 

“We'll send our porridge from the can- 
non’s mouth,” said Colonel Gilbert, “ before 
long. As soon as the new troops arrive we 
shall be ready to make those Yankees eat 
humble pie. It makes me laugh to think 
how they will show their heels when we quit 
this town. We shall quit it on the Cam- 
bridge side.” 

“It is strange,” said Edson mildly, “ that 
the people show so little respect for law and 
the officers of the law. It used not to be 
so, and I am almost persuaded that some 
madness had possessed them, and that their 
eyes will be opened in time to the foolish- 
ness of their course. I would gladly aid in 
an honest reconciliation.” 

“ Reconciliation, indeed!” snarled Rug- 





gles. “It will come when a few of the 
ringleaders like Sam Adams and John Han- 
| cock have been put beyond the point where 
' they can beg His Maiesty’s pardon. For 
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my part, I shouldn’t object to seeing a | felt singularly restless and ill at 


Knox roasted whole for a Christmas dinner.” 


The guests did not for a moment see the | 


coarse joke, until Miss Edson tittered. 

“ That was one of Dr. Byles’s jokes,” said 
she to the lieutenant. “They say Mr. 
Knox has been made an officer in the rebel 
army.” 


ease in the 
company with which he consorted. He 
avoided one and another, until, in one of his 


| evasions, he came full upon the Reverend 


Dr. Caner. 
“Well, Lieutenant,” said the minister, 


| “do you not think this a reasonably fair 


“He boasted he would come back to | 
Boston at the head of artillery,” said Gilbert. | 
“Let him come to-morrow, if he wants to | 


be in season to bid in his books and jews- 
harps. I see Loring is to hold an auction 
sale at his store to-morrow.” 

The talk went on in a desultory manner 


copy of an English Christmas ?” 

“ Perhaps as good a copy as Boston is of 
London.” 

“Then you are one of the discontented 
ones, eh, that would like Boston better if 
you saw it at a distance ?” 

“T cannot say that I have any great fault 


to find with Boston, but I confess to being 


round the table, but there was not much | 


heart in it. In truth, it was rather a sorry 
dinner upon which to base much joviality. 


The service was rich and elegant, the wines | 


were good ; but as Lord Percy whispered to 
Miss Byles, the plum-porri ge, upon which 
the General had staked all, was strong 
enough to stand a siege, with all their 
knives and forks pointed toward it. ‘Toasts 


were presented and speeches made, a song 
or two sung, but the ceremony of the dinner | 
was too painfully a substitute for the dinner | 
itself, and nothing, perhaps, served more to 
produce a general depression than the reflec- 


tion, which passed through every one’s mind, | 


that if the General could produce no more 
substantial feast, it was going hard with the 
town at large. 


“1 am afraid the Masons will have rather | 


a scanty feast Wednesday, now that we have 
ate our Christmas dinner,” said Lord Percy 


to Page, as the company rose from the table | 
The couples | 


and passed out into the hall. 
moved through the broad passages and up 
the grand staircase, some even venturing 
into the cupola, and tried to make out the 
camp lights in the dark December night. 
The ladies peered curiously into the offices 
of the General and his aids, which were 
thrown open, and the house, gayly lighted, 
began to give back some of the cheer of 


which the dismal dinner had robbed the | 


guests. 
The lieutenant had cheerfully relinquished 
the handsome Miss Edson to Lord Percy, 


and now strolled about among the different | 


groups, with no more settled purpose than 
to avoid the persons most distasteful to him. 
Of a frank nature, he was a favorite among 
the officers and the town’s people, but with 
his frankness he had a sensitiveness which 
made him equally careful to keep aloof from 
what was disagreeable, and to conceal his 
annoyance if caught unaware. To-day he 








in no merry-making mood to-night; I sup- 
pose it is the soldier in me that chafes at 
the forced confinement here. ‘Though for 
that matter, if the soldier ever had his way, 
I am not sure but what is left of the man in 
me would pull back quite as stiffly.” 

“Then you do not breathe out fire and 
slaughter against the men yonder, the other 
side of the water?” 

“T confess that this idle life has set me 
thinking, and made me more ready to see 
the dispute from the other side. To tell the 
truth, the manner in which the American 
party has acted has shaken my confidence 
in the common view that is taken of them. 
Men do not sacrifice what these Bostonians 
have sacrificed, for a mere petulant, lawless 
self-will.” 

“ But are there not sacrifices made by the 
loyalists too? I speak as one who has 
elected to stand by the king and the law, 
and I think my position is not altogether an 
enviable one.” 

“TI own that I see among the loyalists 
those who have deliberately chosen, on 
principle, to abide by the old order of 
things, and I honor them; but, Dr. Caner, 
is not the town itself a standing witness to 
the sincerity of the great body of its inhabit- 
ants, who chose rather to suffer the loss of 
property and to be banished, than to yield 
principles which had made the town what 
it is?” 

“You speak earnestly, Page,” said Dr. 
Caner, smiling, “but you speak, pardon 
me, as a young man led away by the enthu- 
siasm of youth for a fine, large-sounding 
phrase. Perhaps my training and my office 
make me cautious, but I have learned to 
look with suspicion upon these philosophic 
utterances. As I look back upon the politi- 
cal history of this colony, I think I see 
plainly how the separatism, the individual- 
ism of the early settlers that made them 





impatient of our English Church, has steadily 
acted upon their political sentiments, until 
now they will not be satisfied with anything 
short of exclusive self-government. The 
whole principle is wrong in state, wrong in 
church, and I cannot separate my loyalty to 
the church from my loyalty to the crown. I 
believe in the organic union of the two. If 
[ saw my way to a separation of the two in 
this country, and an independent existence 
of the church, I might look on the impend- 
ing conflict differently; but I do not, and 
with me there is no choice left. If the 
colonies break away from the mother coun- 
try, the church will be reduced so as to lead 
only a lingering life; the great body of the 
disaffected is opposed to the church, and, 
once in power, will strip it of all dignity and 
place; so I cast in my lot with England. 
If the rebels, in their madness, carry the 


day, I shall go back to England, and I do | 
not think I should do amiss if I carried with | 


me, to save from desecration, the sacred 
vessels and robes of the church.” 

“Tt would hardly be becoming in me to 
argue with you on such a question, Dr. 
Caner,” said the young man, “but I can’t 
help thinking that the church has within 
itself a principle of life not dependent upon 
the action of the colonies or of the king’s 
troops, or of the king himself. Might it 
not be, if the present dispute should end 
in the separation of the colonies and their 
establishment under a separate government, 
that the church would be freed from the 
suspicion under which it now rests of being 
a creature of the state?” 

“No, no,” said Dr. Caner warmly, “ the 
church is always on the side of order and 
good government, and it is idle to expect 
anything but lawlessness from these schis- 
matics.” 

At this point the band began playing a 
minuet, and there was an evident disposition 
of the company toward the great hall. Dr. 
Caner, whom professional etiquette forbade 
to remain, hastily left his companion to pay 
his respects to General Howe and Governor 
Oliver and lady, while Lieutenant Page, in 
no mood for dancing, strayed from the com- 
pany and ascended the great staircase to the 
cupola. His eye followed the line of houses 
to the barracks at the corner of Prince and 
Salem streets, and thence to the little house 
which held the key to his roving mind. He 
wondered what Hope Deland was doing ; 
how her Christmas evening was passed. He 
blushed alone there as he said the name to 
himself; he heard the sound of music below 
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and murmurs of laughter and talk. How 
would she look moving about with herstately, 
maidenly grace? He could hardly picture 
her to himself in the rich robes of Miss 
Edson ; yet her grace and dignity, as he had 
seen her in her small house, seemed to 
make Miss Edson’s dress tawdry and vul- 
gar, and to place Miss Edson beyond the 
pale of his interest and concern. 

So it was that, turning away, he descended 
the staircase, and, entering again the throng, 
threaded his way to General Howe and plead- 
ed some excuse, he hardly knew what, for so 
early a withdrawal. He wrapped himself 
in his cloak and walked through the nearly 
deserted streets to his lodging. Patrols 
marched up and down, and he passed knots 
of officers and gentlemen, more or less noisy 
from such Christmas cheer as they had 
rejoiced in. As he entered Salem street, the 
figure of an old woman heavily muffled was 
before him, and he recognized by her gait 
the dame Abigail Nixon, who was a frequent 
visitor of Mrs. Cudworth’s, and thus familiar 
to his sight. She was bending her steps 
now in the direction of his quarters, and he 
came up with her just as she stopped at the 
door, and, without lifting the knocker, tapped 
gently upon the wood. 

“That knock will answer for me too, Mrs. 
Nixon,” said the lieutenant. 

She started, and turned upon him. 

“Is it you, young sir? You have come 
to the house of mourning.” 

Before he could ask more, the door was 
opened by Tabitha. 

“Come in,” said she in a low voice. 

“What has happened ?” asked the lieu- 
tenant, entering the kitchen. 

“ Madam Deland is dead.” 

The lieutenant had thrown open his cloak. 

“Is Dr. Rand here? Has he been sent 
for ?” he asked, preparing to go out again. 

“Yes, he has been here, and Dr. Eliot 
also. The Lord knows neither of them can 
do anything for the dead; perhaps they can 
help the living, poor child.” 

“When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord taketh me up,” said Mrs. 
Nixon, warming her old bones at the fire. 

“She died this afternoon about three 
o’clock,” continued Mrs. Cudworth. “ Miss 
Hope was with her, and called me suddenly. 
It was over in a moment. She was a good 
woman, Lieutenant, and what that poor child 


| will do now I don’t know. Oh, if your Gage 


and your Howe had never set foot in Bos- 
ton we shouldn’t lack for friends and neigh- 
bors now who would care for that young 
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lady. But she’ll not want for a friend while 
I’m by her. May the whole British army—” 
but Mrs. Cudworth’s objurgation died in her 
heart as she recalled the scene she was in. 
“You're better than the rest, Lieutenant ; but 
I wish the whole parcel of ye had never set 
foot in Boston.” 

“ Now just tell me, Mrs. Cudworth, what 
I can do,” said Page. “These are new 
scenes to me.” 

“There’s nothing,” said she; “ there’s 
nothing more can be done to-night. If 
these drunken fellows that have been singing 
and swearing will only let the house alone 
to-night. Twice they’ve rapped at the 
knocker, and it was all I could do once to 
keep them outside.” 

“You shall not be troubled,” said the 
lieutenant, as he slipped from his guard a 
silver whistle. “See, take this, and when 
you need me, open the window or door a 
bit and whistle. 
know my rap. 
knocker. I’ve some 


but gathered his cloak about him, fastened 


it securely, and passed quickly out of the | 


house again. 


“He's a willing young man,” said Mrs. 
Cudworth, eyeing the whistle curiously. 
“It’s a wild life these young officers lead,” 


said Mrs. Nixon dubiously. “I suppose 
we’d best go up and sit with the body, 
Tabitha, eh ?” and she looked rather regret- 
fully at the fire. 


“Sit you here, Abigail,” said Mrs. Cud- | 


worth. “I mistrust Miss Hope's there now, 
and she’ll not thank us to disturb her.” 

A step was heard on the staircase, hesi- 
tating in the passage by the kitchen. Mrs. 


Cudworth hastened out with her light to find | 
| rose and shuffled out of the house, with 


her young mistress standing there. 


“Is any one with you, Tabitha?” she asked | 
| again. 


in a low tone. 
“Only Abigail Nixon, Miss Hope.” 
“ Ah, I thought I heard other voices.” 


“The lieutenant came in with heramoment | 


ago, but he has gone again. Come to the 
warm fire, child.” . 

“ No, not now,” said she. “I will go up 
again. When will the lieutenant return ?” 

“Tdon’tknow. He acted strangely ; said 
he had matters outside, but if I needed him, 
I might only whistle on this toy he handed 
me.” 

The girl took the whistle and examined 
it. She had heard the conversation in the 


kitchen. 





I shall be near, and you'll | 
I'll only tap once on the | 
matters outside I | 
want to attend to, but I shall be within call.” | 
He stammered a little as he said this, | 

| good many live people here too, and there 








“ Do not keep Abigail long to-night,” said 
she in a whisper. “I donot wish to see any 
one,” and she went upstairs again. 

Mrs. Cudworth returned to the kitchen, 
and began bustling about, putting it in 
order. 

“Tt’s a dark night,” said she, going to a 
window and peering out between her shad- 
ing hands. 

A man just then passed beneath the win- 
dow, and she half drew back, but saw it 
was the lieutenant. She watched him pace 
down the walk and then turn again. 

“The Lord preserve us,” she said to her- 
self, “but the lieutenant’s keeping guard. 
He'll catch his death of cold.” 

“There’s many a house in Boston to-night,” 
said Mrs. Nixon, “ where there’s either a dead 
body oradyingone. The Lord’s judgments 
are upon us. The town is doomed to de- 
struction.” 

“ Mrs. Nixon,” said Mrs. Cudworth, plant- 
ing herself before her, “ the Lord keeps his 
own counsel. There have been folks died 
from the beginning, and it’s no worse dying 
in Boston than anywhere else. There area 


are live people over yonder, the other side 
of the Charles, and what we’ve got to do is 
to keep our courage up, that’s what I say; 
and when those boys come over here, as 
come they will, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
they came this blessed night, what we want 
is to be ready for them. /’m not going to 
give in. I’m going to stand it out, and the 
town ain’t going to be doomed either.” 
Mrs. Nixon spread out her hands to the 
fire, but said nothing, perceiving, poor thing, 
in her dull way, that she and Mrs. Cudworth 
jarred that night, and that not even a corpse 
in the house could depress Mrs. Cudworth 
to her own habitual level. Presently she 


a promise to come early in the morning 


“T’'ll not desert ye now, Tabitha, when 
ye’re in the valley of the shadow of death,” 
and from the firmness of her tone, it was 
plain that Mrs. Nixon, besides being a little 
piqued, was capable of enjoying a walk with 
her friend through any tract that looked 
desolate and gloomy. 

Above, in the room where the paralytic 
had lain for weeks, steadily watched, a death 
in life, by her daughter, lay now the dead 
woman, while her daughter still sat by her 
side. For weeks no voice had left the 
mother’s lips, and scarcely a sign of recogni- 
tion, yet she bad been alive, and now she was 
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dead. Ah, the wide separation there was in 

that. Speechless, almost immovable, she had 

been a comfort and a hope to which her | 
daughter clung. Now, speechless and im- 

movable, still she was a memory receding 

with every tick of the clock. Not yet had | 
the girl turned away from that past which 

she was vainly striving to perpetuate in the | 
present, cheating herself willingly into the 
belief that, so long as she sat there, she was | 
living the old life still. But always, like a | 
deep-toned bell, came the word dead, dead | 
to her lips, forced up from her heart, and in 

the dullness of her grief, she seemed able 

only to repeat it again and again, as if | 
trying to make the fact certain, and so 
tolerable. 

As she sat thus, isolated by her grief, with | 
only this dull beat of the melancholy word, 
it seemed as if it came with renewed force 
at regular intervals. She found herself | 
mechanically listening to a word which she | 
almost mechanically framed for her own 
hearing. Then she became strangely aware 
of a measured beat mingling with this melan- | 
choly iteration in her own heart. She aroused | 
herself to listen. It was a foot-fall in the | 
street below, steady and firm. She heard it 
pass and re-pass back and forth, and she | 
knew before she quite confessed her knowl- | 
edge to herself that it was the lieutenant | 
keeping guard over the house. Soon she | 
watched for the sound, letting it die away 
with a half fear, hearing it come again with 
a new sense of relief. As she sat thus, 
leaning back wearily in her chair, Mrs. 
Cudworth entered. 

“Dear Miss,” said she, “ pray take your 
rest now and I will watch.” 

“ Really I am not tired, Tabby,” said she. 
“ Have you closed everything below? Has 
Abigail gone ?” 

“She has gone, and the house is closed ; 
but I am dubious what to do about the lieu- 
tenant. He has not come in, and I mistrust 
he is patroling in front of the house. There 
has not been a knock at the door since he | 
went out.” 

“He said this whistle would call him ?” 
asked Miss Deland, fingering thetoy. “ Leave 
a light in the kitchen, Tabitha, and I will 
call him presently.” 

“There is a light there now, Miss. I will 
watch here if you wish to go down,” said | 
Mrs. Cudworth, having a dim sense that her | 
mistress must needs be humored. 

“No, go to bed. You are very kind, | 
Tabby, and you need not fear but I will call 
you if I need you.” 





| back and forth. 


| out her hand to a chair. 


Mrs. Cudworth left her young mistress to 
herself; she was wont to obey her, for Miss 
Deland’s eyes were of the kind that make 
one’s words final, and she had looked at 
Tabitha while she spoke. 

When Hope Deland was left alone, she 
sank back in her chair again and listened 
to assure herself that her guard still paced 
Presently she left the 
room and went below into the kitchen. 
They had closed the sitting-room and din- 
ing-room of the house and used the kitchen 
for a common room, for wood was scarce, 


| and Miss Deland had no wish to invite 


She went to the door, opened it, 
As 


society. 
and blew a soft note upon the whistle. 


| soon as she had done it, and heard a step 


coming quickly down the walk, the blood 
rushed to her cheeks and she stretched 
The lieutenant 
entered the open door, and closed it behind 
him. The girl rose as he came forward and 
held out her hand. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked 
gently, as he took it. 

The words came to her with a singular 
fullness, and in her half-active state, she 
found herself pursuing them beyond the sim- 
ple meaning. A smile even began to grow 
upon her lips, unknown to herself, answer- 
ing some subtile suggestion of her mind. 
What could he do? She was not looking at 
him, and the lieutenant let his eyes rest 
earnestly upon her. Somehow, an equal 
leisure of mind possessed them each. With 
her, it was a dreamy condition; the time 
for action had not yet come violently to her. 
With him, it was a steady concentration of 
all the turns and questionings of the evening 
upon a single idea. Her face resolved his 
doubts. He let her hand fall, and she 
looked up and said simply : 

“You are very kind, but I could not let 


| you stay longer out of doors. Tabitha gave 


me your whistle,” and she returned it to 
him. “I have no fear,” she added. “ There 
is something of a protection in death, I 


| think.” 


“TI have never known it,” said he. “I 
have never stood in the presence of death.” 

“Come,” said she, with a swift impulse. 

He followed her upstairs into the room 
where the mother lay, calm and remote. 
They stood side by side. He could not 
speak. ‘The silent witness before them was 
witness to a silent bond. The weeks of 
their life together in this old house had been 
steadily drawing them together, yet that 


| morning they had been apart, separated by 
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questions on one side and the other. To- 
night, each had suddenly, swiftly, unmis- 


takably been drawn to the other, and the | 


mutual dependence had decided the ques- 
tions that they could not decide apart. “ Till 


death us do part” is the old formula, and | 
here it was preceded by “since death us | 


doth unite.” Hope bent over her mother’s 
face and touched the cold lips with her own, 
and Edward Page reverently bent, kneeled, 
and bowed over the form likewise. It was 
a silent exchange of vows; but there is a 
silence which does not covet words. 


On the morning of the sth of March, 


General Howe, climbing the staircase of the | 
Province House to the cupola, looked out | 
| worth ?” 


and saw in the gray distance a redoubt'upon 
Dorchester Heights. 

“The rebels!” he exclaimed. “ They 
have done more in one night than my whole 
army would have done in a month.” 

The whole town was thrown 
uproar. It was quickly known that the 


council of war had determined upon an 
attack of the redoubt, and transports were 
bearing men to Castle William, where they 


were to rendezvous, previous to the attack, 
which was to be made under the command 
of Earl Percy. 
March winds began to rise and increased 
in violence. The harbor was beaten by the 
wind and the storm which it brought, and 
the surf could be seen breaking upon the 
shore below the heights, where the landing 
was to be made. ‘The troops were forced 
to return, and every one was running hither 


and thither, the officers and men pursued | 
by varying orders, the loyalists crowding | 
about the Province House and loudly boast- | 
ing of the deeds that were to be done, timid | 


citizens secretly making preparations for a 


safer hiding of their property, too well aware | 


that, in the general disturbance, plunder 


would be the first thought of many, while | 


here and there women of bolder patriotism 
met one another with high hopes of a release 
at the hands of the colonial troops, with 


whose more active valor their own patient | 


faith had kept company. 
The storm rose higher, when a boat pushed 


off from Gree’s ship-yard, near the Charles- | 
The wind blew violently, | 
and the boat made slow headway, but the | 


town ferry-way. 


tide was in its favor, as it worked its way 
across the river toward Lechmere’s Point. 
The young man who pulled at the oars was 
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into an | 


As the day wore on, the | 


an athletic fellow, but he pulled slowly 
and apparently in no haste, while his com- 
panion in the stern of the boat occasionally, 
in a low voice, gave directions as tothe course. 
As they neared the other shore, the lights 
from the camp grew more distinct, and it 
was plain that a large body of men were 
bivouacked there. The outline of a redoubt 
could be seen indistinctly, and presently a 
voice was heard on the shore. 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“ A friend. Show me where to land.” 

There was a murmur of voices on the 
shore, when presently a boat pushed off in 
the darkness. It came near, and a lantern 
was suddenly flashed upon the two occu- 
pants of the first boat. 

“ Miss Deland!” 

“What! Is that you, Thomas Cud- 

“Aye, it is. ‘Throw us your painter, Cap- 
tain, and we'll tow you in,” and shortly they 
were drawn up by a rough wharf and the 
boat made fast. 

“T was Lieutenant Page, of the 
Regiment,” said that young man to the 
officer of the guard. “1 am a deserter from 
the army. ‘That’s an ugly word, and it 
sticks in my throat; but, as 1 know very 
well what I am doing, I am not to be fright- 
ened by a word. I ask that I may be taken 
to headquarters with this lady, who has 
made an escape from the town with me.” 

The officer smiled to himself, but ordered 
a guard of men to escort the two to Cam- 


| bridge. 


“There’s a wagon out here, Captain,” 
said Thomas Cudworth, who had begged to 
be one of the guard ; “ it hasn’t any springs, 
but may be it will be better than walking. | 
say, Miss Deland, how’s mother ?” 

“ Very well, and waiting for you, Tom. 
| couldn’t persuade her to come with us. 
She said you would be sure to be in Boston 
in a few days, and she meant to welcome 
you.” 

The free and easy manner of the Amer- 
ican soldiers and their officers struck Page 
as a great novelty, and suddenly the ludi- 


| crousness of their situation, so soon after 


the peril of his head, overcame him. 
“ Hope,” he whispered, “deserting is a 


| desperate business, but deserting in a mar- 


ket wagon is something of a novelty. I say 
that word over often, so as to get used 
to it.” 

“ Edward,” said she, more earnestly, ‘1 
am glad you would not let me persuade you 
to come alone.” 
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“No, we are deserters together; that’s 
very plain.” 

The wagon stopped before General Put- 
nam’s headquarters at the Inman House 
in Cambridge. Green, Sullivan and Putnam 
were all there as the two deserters were 
brought in. Miss Deland was given in charge 
of the ladies of the household, while Page 
was examined by the officers. He gave his 
name and rank, but utterly refused to give 
any information respecting the movements 
or position of troops in Boston. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “1 am a deserter, 
as I have told you, and | have left Boston 
at the peril of my life. I do not propose to 
enter the American army, but I do propose 
vo be an American citizen. Do not ask me 
to betray my late country any further than 
by depriving her of my personal services. 
It cost me a struggle to give up my country, 


and I cannot turn right about and be a fierce | 


American, but I shall be an honest one. I 





became convinced that the principle was on 
your side. I could not fight you any longer, 
and, when it came to the pinch, I deserted, 
rather than join in attacking you. I am to 
marry Miss Deland. I could have married 
her and thrown up my commission, but the 
decision was forced upon me by the exigen- 
cies of war. I have thrown up my com- 
mission with a vengeance, and I am in no 
mood to receive a new one from you, to 
fight my late friends. Gentlemen, I am 
frank with you, and I have only one other 
favor to ask, that you will grant me a sol- 
dier’s wedding to-night.” 

The Generals held a brief council, the 
result of which was, that while the storm 
was raging and thousands of anxious hearts 
in Boston and out were beating at the 
near approach of the raising of the siege, 
Edward Page and Hope Deland were mar- 
ried—a pastoral in the midst of a lower- 
ing war. 


HOUSE-BUILDING. 


I. IN GENERAL. 


I DISLIKE and decline the word archi- 
tecture in this connection, because I cannot 
see that architecture, properly speaking, has 


anything to do with the building of a house. | 


I have never seen what might be called an 
architectural dwelling-house that was not a 
monstrosity. As soon as a man attempts to 


is but a background for the human form 


| and for the domestic life lived there, and 


| 


should always be minor, low-toned, and 
unobtrusive. 

Mr. Conway describes some artists’ houses 
in London, the positive beauty of whose 
interiors must have completely belittled and 


| shamed the occupants, and made all domes- 


build architecturally, all the gentler divinities | 


begin to weep. Architecture is for public 
building, and belongs to the State or the 
Church. It is inspired by patriotism or the 
grandeur of the religious sentiment; but a 
dwelling-house is the fruit of the domestic 
instinct—the need of shelter, the love of 
home, of wife, child and friend, and the 
question of art, or of what is usually 
understood as architectural beauty, is to be 
steadily ignored in its construction. 

In fact I set out with the principle that 
one’s house, outside and inside, is to have in 
the main what may be called negative 
beauty ; because a house truly viewed is but 
a setting, a background, and should never 
be pushed to the front and made much of 
on its own account. 


The hangings are a background for the | 


pictures, and are to give tone and atmo- 
sphere to the rooms, while the whole interior 


tic life therein appear vulgar and mean. 
What jewels of humanity were these that 
required such a setting ? 

A house is for shelter, comfort, health, hos- 
pitality—to eat in andsleep in, and be bornin 


| and die in, and should accord in appearance 


with homely every-day usages, and with nat- 
ural universal objects and scenes. Its root 


| must be in the affections, its characteristic 


tone and suggestion that of domestic life. 
The domestic impulse or instinct is not 
the greatest the human heart is capable of. 


| It is not that which built the cathedrals or 


inspired the grand works of art in painting, 


| sculpture, poetry, etc., but it is that which 


must build our houses, our homes, if we would 
not have them an eye-sore to the passer by. 


| When father or grandfather, beginning at 


the stump, set out to build his house, filled 
with this impulse alone,—the desire for 
shelter, safety, and simple comfort,—and the 
log cabin arose under cover of the dark 
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forest, the result was beautiful to the true 
eye; or later, when the stumps had disap- 
peared, the forest had retreated and the 
family increased, his low, broad, unpainted, 
clap-board house still merged in the land- 
scape and left the eye free. Its beauty was 
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tone and presence, and not by open adver- 
tisement of the fact in dress and equipage. 
But all the same his house must be built by 
his heart, his love of home. It must be as 
truly expressive of his larger and more com- 


| plex wants, as was the log house of the 


negative, it was more or less according to | 


him who looked upon it. But later still, 
when the family had increased in wealth, 
and its pride had kept pace, but not its cul- 
ture and good manners, and its representa- 
tive aimed to build something pleasing, 
something that would look well and mark 
his place as that of a man of wealth and 
social importance, and his white, heavily cor- 
niced, towered, French-roofed structure ob- 
truded itself upon the old spot, pushing to 
the background with its white picket fence, 
all the old landmarks, the heart experienced 
a chill and every wise eye was outraged. 
And we know what the pretentious white- 
house period marks the end of in the rural 
settlement. It marks the end of the spirit of 








friendliness and social interchanges between | 
| be without the vast negative background 
| upon which these things figure, and which 


neighbors. It inaugurates the period of 
jealousy, of coldness, of back-biting. While 
the people yet lived in their log huts, and 
the battle went hard with them, they had 
things more in common; there was sympa- 
thy and hearty good-will between them; 
hard work and hard times made all the 
world akin ; the people were drawn together 
and their humble abodes were scenes of 
sweet domestic life and neighborly inter- 
changes. And when the primitive cabin 
gave place to the large-ceiled farm-house, 
there was still love, and fellowship, and 
contentment among the people. ‘They still 
had large families, many children, hard 
work, plain fare, few wants, and social 
gatherings. They had “bees,” apple-cuts, 
huskings, quiltings, spinnings, raisings, 
shooting matches, trainings, etc., and plenty 
of weddings and christenings. The tramp 
or the stranger was given lodgings and food, 
and the hospitality of the roof denied to 
none. 

But when the white house comes in, then 
stand back; no familiarity, no “changing 
works,” no borrowing or lending now; no 
welcome to the peddler, or the poor itiner- 
ant, now; jealousy, envy, rivalry, and gen- 
eral uncharitableness reign. Of course I 


would not have the man of wealth and | 


refinement imitate in his dwelling the rude 
and simple make-shifts of his forefathers. 
Let his wealth, his culture, and his position 


be all inferred from his house, as we infer | 


his refinement and good breeding from his 


simple needs of the settler; but its beauty 
may be negative for all that. It may have 
the beauty of rocks and trees, and not come 
out and challenge the eye any more 
markedly. 

For it may be observed that what we call 
beauty of nature is mainly negative beauty ; 
that is, the mass, the huge rude background, 
made up of rocks, trees, hills, mountains, 
plains, waters, etc., has not beauty as a posi- 
tive quality, visible to all eyes, but affords 
the mind the conditions of beauty, namely : 
health, strength, fitness, etc., beauty being 
an experience of the beholder. Some things, 
on the other hand, as flowers, foliage, bmill- 
iant colors, sunsets, rainbows, water-falls, 
may be said to be beautiful in and of them- 
selves ; but how wearisome the world would 


provokes and stimulates the mind in a way 
the purely fair forms do not. 
If one’s house existed for its own sake, if 


| it were an end in and of itself, there might 


| ful, but inviting and home-like. 


be some fitness in the attempt to give it 
positive beauty. But as the matter stands, 
only that human habitation satisfies my eye 
in which the aim of beauty or art as such is 
entirely swallowed up and lost sight of in 
the suggestion of comfort, warmth, stability, 
and I do not think that the house is beauti- 
If the 
builder has added any extrinsic ornaments, 
anything not in keeping with the necessities 


_ of the construction (of course I would not 


confine him to the bare bones of the case) ; 
if he has clapped on an abominable French 
roof, which, in our climate, answers so poorly 
the purposes of a roof, and suggests no 
shelter or hospitality ; if he has thrust up a 
tower where there is no view to command ; 


| or if he has painted his structure one of 
| those light, delicate tints, that is like nothing 


out of doors, and makes one feel as if the 
house ought to be taken in out of the 
wet and the weather, I see he has made a 
bid for the admiration of the public, and 
that he had no deep want in his heart to 
satisfy. 

We are drawn most by negative things 
or qualities any way, are we not? The health- 
ful, robust mind is positive, and seeks in 
nature, and mainly in art, something to 
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awaken it and draw it out, its feminine 
counterpart, a condition in which its own 
germs of thought and feeling are unfolded 
and given back enlarged. 

How we are drawn by that which retreats 
and hides itself, or gives only glimpses and 
half views! Hence the value of trees as a 
vail to an ugly ornamental house, and the 
admirable setting they form to the pictur- 
esque habitation I am contemplating. But 
the house the heart builds, whether it be 
cottage or villa, can stand the broad, open 
light without a screen of any kind. Its 
neutral gray or brown tints, its wide pro- 
jections and deep shadows, its simple strong 
lines, its coarse open-air quality, its ample 
roof or roofs, blend it with the landscape 
wherever it stands. Such a house seems to 
retreat into itself, and invites the eye to fol- 
low. Its interior warmth and coziness pen- 
etrate the walls, and the eye gathers sugges- 
tions of them at every point. 

But how rare to see a country house that 
suggests an inviting interior! The outside 
is generally so stark and bald and pro- 
nounced, that all other ends or suggestions 
are eclipsed, and the building seems to exist 
for its exterior alone. Any very light tint 
helps to give this effect, and destroys the 
sense of depth and retreat the eye covets. 


Herein is one great objection to the Man- 


sard roof in the country. Now the roof of 
a building allies it to the open air, and car- 
ries the suggestion of shelter as no other 
part does, and to belittle it, or conceal it, or 
in any way take from the honest and direct 
purport of it as the shield, the main matter 
after all, is not to be allowed. In the city 
we see only the fronts, the facades of the 


houses, and the flat and Mansard are in | 


order. But in the country, the house is 
individualized, stands defined, and every 
vital and necessary part is to be boldly and 
strongly treated. The Mansard gives to the 
country house a smart, dapper appearance, 
and the effect of being perched up, and 


looking about for compliments; such houses | 


seem to be ready to make the military salute 
as you pass them. Whereas the steep, high 
roof gives the house a settled, brooding, 
introverted look. It also furnishes a sort 
of foil to the rest of the building. 

What constitutes the charm to the eye of 
the old-fashioned country 


exposed to the weather like the side of a 
hill, and by its amplitude suggesting a 
bounty that warms the heart? Many of 
the old farm-houses, too, were modeled on 





barn but its | 
immense roof—a slope of gray shingle | 


the same generous scale, and at a distance 
little was visible but their great sloping 
roofs. They covered their inmates as a hen 
covereth her brood, and are touching pict- 
ures of the domestic spirit in its simpler forms. 

What is a man’s house but his nest, and 
why should it not be nest-like both outside 
and in—coarse, strong, negative in tone 
externally, and snug and well-feathered and 
modeled by the heart within? Why should 
he set it on a hill, when he can command a 
nook under the hill or on its side? Why 
should it look like an observatory, when it 
is a conservatory and dormitory ? 

The domestic spirit is quiet, informal, 
unceremonious, loves ease, privacy, low 
tones; loves the chimney corner, the old 
arm-chair, the undress garb, homely cares, 
children, simple pleasures, etc.; and why 
should it, when it seeks to house itself from 
the weather, aim at the formal, the showy, 
the architectural, the external, the superflu- 
ous? Let State edifices look stately, but 
the private dwelling should express privacy 
and coziness. 

But every man’s house is in some sort an 
effigy of himself. It is not the snails and 
shell-fish alone that excrete their tenements, 
but man as well. When you seriously build 
a house, you make public proclamation of 
your taste and manners, or your want of 
these. If the domestic instinct is strong in 
you, and if you have humility and simplicity, 
they will show very plainly in your dwell- 
ing; if you have the opposite of these, false 
pride or a petty ambition, or coldness and 
exclusiveness, they will show also, A man 
seldom builds better than he knows, when 


| he assumes to know anything about it. 


It cannot be said of us as a people that 
we are a domestic, home-abiding folk. We 


| shift about from house to house with as little 


concern as do the woodchucks from hole to 
hole. Most of us prefer to get our houses 
ready made—builders’ houses planned and 


| shaped on general principles like ready- 


made clothing, and warranted to be in the 
latest fashion. Indeed, it is a current say- 
ing with us, that “fools build houses and 
wise men live in them ;” as if the wise man 
had no house in his character, but only a 
roof and four walls. 

Our rural and suburban houses look smart, 
airy, wide-awake, but they also look thin, 
cold, flat, brazen, shoppy. You shall travel 
days and hardly see one that gives the 
impression of dignity, stability, coziness, or 
homeliness. ‘They are, no doubt, in the 
main comfortable, but they have bad man- 
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selves, they crowd up on the highway, they 
vie with each other, they are affected, proud, 
scornful. Men of means for the most part, | 
especially citizens who go out into the coun- 


ners ; they stare at you, they advertise them- | 


‘, Baicony / 
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try, build upon about the same principle | 
that women dress. I never see one of their | 
fancy, ornamental structures, but I am 
reminded of a fashionably dressed girl of the 
period, tucked, and ruffled, and padded, | 
and flounced and panniered; not so bad in | 
dry-goods and for an afternoon promenade, | 
but preposterous in any more enduring form 
and for any more serious purpose. When 
will we get beyond this millinery style and 
build with as good taste as we dress our- | 
selves? This gray and drab, these soft 
hats, these coarse Scotch and English 
cloths, this complete subordination of every- 
thing to ease and health—when will we 
carry the same wise economies into our 
house-building? For is not one’s house 
only a larger kind of dress ? 

No people ever before so much needed to | 
cultivate neutral tints, deep 
shadows, broken surfaces, 
flowing outlines, sheltered 
exposures, partial views— 
in fact, general inconspic- 
uousness in their domestic 


PAVED 





faces glare, lines are sharp, objects are near, 
distance is foreshortened, perspective is 
killed. The eye does not get the sense of 
depth and mellowness it does in more humid 
climes. ‘There is no tone, no age, no uni- 
versal presence, touching, subduing, harmo- 
nizing, as under ‘Transatlantic skies. And 
because we live amid such publicity shall 


| we take especial pains to make ourselves 
| seen? Because the climate glares shall our 


house glare also? Even the European soon 


| succumbs and adopts our stark trimness 
, and baldness. 


I knew an Englishman who 
painted his cottage white as if perforce, but 
revenged himself by a black door and a 
black fénce. 

As yet, our people have shown no sense 
of the picturesque. When they builded 
from necessity, this quality often attended 
them ;. but when they builded for good looks, 


[ 
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it retreated, and flew to the furthermost 
bound. 

The ) engnam and abundance of wood, 
of sawed timber, in this 
country, obviating the 
necessity of going to the 
earth for our material, 
and shaping our dwell- 
ings out of the shapeless 
but picturesque stone, has 
been an active cause in 
leading us astray. With 
wood, and the planing 
and scroll-sawing mill, 
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architecture, as do the people in this country. | 
Our climate is perhaps the most merciless | 
under the sun; it exposes everything. The | 
atmosphere is telescopic. In fact, there is 
no atmosphere, but hard naked space, Sur- 


comes this cheap and 
hollow ornamentation 
and ginger-bread work. 
With wood, also, comes 
the paint-pot, and the temptation to bright 
solors. 

Then every man thinks the time may 
come when he will want to sell, so he must 
give his building a taking, ad capfandum 
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look, whatever 
may be. 

More than that, we have had an immensity 
of space opposed to us. We have had more 
room than we could warm. We have had 
to pitch our efforts in a high key to make an 
impression. If the vast and vacant sur- 


his own private taste 


rounding has not quenched and blighted in 
us the feeling of the snug, the cozy, the pri- 
vate, it has, at least, kept it in abeyance. 


Man butters the bread of life from his 
own heart; but in this country the slice has 
been so large, and the unctuous hearts so 
few, that our bread is yet unbuttered. The 
mellowing quality strikes in or dries up, and 
it must be a long time yet before we, as a 
people, can radiate or effuse enough of our- 
selves to make our land or homes as redo- 
lent of human qualities as are our ancestral 
domains over seas. 


Il.—IN PARTICULAR. 
After all our failure, I regard the problem of 


how to build a house that shall not, at least, | 
For the | 
that it was not paste-board, that it did not 
| need to be anchored against the wind, etc., 


offend the eye as a very simple one. 
most part, one has only to avoid doing what 
his neighbor has gone about with so much 
pains to do: avoid light colors, leave off the 
cornice, the stuck-on ornaments, build low 
and rambling, and, in general, adhere rigidly 
to the laws of construction, and let beauty 
take care of itself. The architect certainly 
cannot add this part; he cannot thrust beauty 
upon your house; it must come of itself; it 
VoL. XI.—22. 


| are you going to nestle fondly in it? 
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must be born of the design, and of bold 
and simple treatment. Do not so much 
seek to please the eye as not to displease it. 
Let one remember that his house is to stand 
in the open air, and not in a show-case; 
that it is to fraternize with rocks, stones, and 
trees, and rude nature. If it does not look 
at home where it stands, how are you going 
to feel at home in it? If it does not blend 
with its surroundings, if it does not nestle 
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fondly and lovingly in the landscape, how 
If it 
looks foreign and artificial, how can it be 
the abode of peace and contentment ? 

I think that, on examination, it will be 
found that the main secret of the pictur- 
esqueness of more simple structures, like 
fences, bridges, sheds, log huts, etc., is that 
the motive, the principle of construction, is 
so open and obvious. No doubt, much 
might be done to relieve the flatness of our 
pine-box houses by more frankness and bold- 
ness in this respect. If the eye could see 
more fully the necessities of the case, how 
the thing stood up and was held together, 


it would be a relief. Hence the lively pleas- 
ure we feel in what are called “timber- 
houses,” and in every architectural device 
by which the anatomy, the real frame-work 
of the structure, inside or out, is allowed to 
show, or made to serve as ornament. The 
eye craves lines of strength, evidence of 
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weight and stability. But in the wooden 
house, as usually treated, these lines are 
nearly all concealed, the ties and supports 
are carefully suppressed, and the eye must 
feed on the small, fine lines of the finish. 
When the mere outlines of the frame are 
indicated, so that the larger spaces appear 
as panels, it is a great help; or let any part 
of the internal economy show through, and 
the eye is interested, as the projection of 
the chimney-stack in brick or stone houses, 
or the separating of the upper from the 
main floor by a belt and slight projection, 
or by boldly projecting the chamber floor- 
joist, and letting one story overlap the other. 

Herein is the main reason of the pictur- 
esqueness of the stone house above all 
others. Every line is a line of strength and 
necessity. We see how the mass stands up; 
how it is bound and keyed and fortified. 
The construction is visible; the corners are 
locked by header and stretcher, and are 
towers of strength; the openings pierce the 
walls and reveal their cohesion ; every stone 
is alive with purpose, and the whole affects 
one as a real triumph over nature—so much 
form and proportion wrested from her grasp. 
There is power in stone, and in a less meas- 
ure in brick; but wood must be boldly 
handled not to look frail or flat. Then un- 
hewn stone has the negative beauty which 
is so desirable. 

I say, therefore, build of stone by all 
means, if you have a natural taste to gratify, 
and the rockier your structure looks the 
better. All things make friends with a stone 
house—the mosses and lichens, and vines 
and birds. It is kindred to the earth and 
the elements, and makes itself at home in 
any situation. 

When I set out to look up a place in the 
country, I was chiefly intent on finding a 
few acres of good fruit land near a large 
stone-heap. While I was yet undecided 
about the land, the discovery of the stone- 
heap at a convenient distance, vast piles of 
square blocks of all sizes, wedged off the 
upright strata by the frost during uncounted 
ages, and all mottled and colored by the 
weather, made me hasten to close the bar- 
gain. The large country-seats in the neigh- 
borhood were mainly of brick or pine ; only 
a few of the early settlers had availed them- 
selves of this beautiful material that lay in 
such abundance handy to every man’s back- 
door, and in those cases the stones were 
nearly buried in white mortar, as if they 
were something to be ashamed of. Indeed, 
the besmeared, beplastered appearance of 








most stone houses is by no means a part of 
their beauty. Mortar plays a subordinate 
part in a structure, and the less we see of 
it the better. 

The proper way to treat the subject is 
this: As the work progresses, let the wall be 
got ready for pointing up, but never let the 
pointing be done, though your masons will 
be sorely grieved. Let the joints be made 
close, then scraped out, cut with the trowel, 
and while the mortar is yet green, sprinkled 
with sand. Instead, then, of a white band 
defining every stone, you have only sharp 
lines and seams here and there, which give 
the wall a rocky, natural appearance. 

The point of union between the stones, 
according to my eye, should be a depres- 
sion, a shadow, and not a raised joint. So 
that you have closeness and compactness, 
the face of your wall cannot be too broken 
or rough. When the rising or setting sun 
shines athwart it and brings out the shadows, 
how powerful and picturesque it looks! It 
is not in cut or hewn stone to express such 
majesty. I like the sills and lintels of 
undressed stone also,—“ wild stone,” as the 
old backwoodsman called them, untamed 
by the hammer or chisel. If the lintels are 
wide enough, a sort of hood may be 
formed over the openings by projecting 
them a few inches. 

Is there any pleasure like that of building 
a house to your taste? How I pity those 
people that buy their houses and never 
know the delight and the intoxication of 
building one !—just as I should pity a man 
who does his wooing and wedding by 
proxy. House-building is a kind of fever, 
or natural heat like love, and is quite sure 
to attack a man sooner or later—generally 
sooner than later. I have had two attacks, 
both serious, and both ran their course 
rapidly. One begins by toying with the 
subject, looking over the architect books, 
and considering the various plans. _ Pres- 
ently he begins to make sketches and com- 
binations of his own, till he hits upon some- 
thing that suits him, when he becomes fairly 
inoculated. The desire waxes till it becomes 
a kind of delicious rage that consumes 
obstacles like stubble. One understands the 
hurry and eagerness of the birds in building 
their nests. But the bird is its own architect. 
In like manner, if one can sufficiently master 
the subject to dispense with that functionary 
(though a competent architect should in all 
cases be had to look over and revise the 
plans before they are put into execution), 
theinterest and pleasure are greatly increased. 








The bird is its own builder, too. And have 
I not read that the main secret of the beauty 


and excellence of the ancient architecture 
| lar and numerous. 


was to be found in the fact that the archi- 
tect was the master-workman, and not a 
mere theorist and draughtsman? So, if 
one will take hold earnestly with his own 
hands and make a positive contribution of 
genuine manual |abor, the house will have 


a history and a meaning to him which it can | 
| built 


have on no other terms. 


It seems to me that I built into my house | 


every one of those superb autumn days 
which I spent in the woods getting out 
stone. I did not quarry the limestone ledge 
into blocks any more than I quarried the 
delicious weather into memories to adorn 
my walls. Every load that was sent home 
carried my heart and happiness with it. 
The jewels I had uncovered in the débris, or 


torn from the ledge in the morning I saw | 
in the jambs, or mounted high on the corners | 
| surpasses any I have ever seen inthis respect. 


at night. Every day was filled with great 
events. The woods held unknown treasures. 
Those elder giants, frost and rain, had 
wrought industriously; now we would un- 
earth from the leaf mold an ugly customer, 


a stone with a ragged quartz face, or cav- | 


ernous, and set with rock crystals like great 
teeth, or else suggesting a battered and 
worm-eaten skull of some old stone dog. 


These I needed a sprinkling of for their | 


quaintness, and to make the wall a true com- 
pendium of the locality. Then we would 


unexpectedly strike upon several loads of | 
beautiful blocks all in a nest; or we would | 
| face, and can be made to see no beauty 


assault the ledge in a new place with wedge 
and bar, and rattle down headers and 
stretchers that surpassed any before. I had 
to be constantly on the lookout for corner- 
stone, for mine is a house of seven corners, 
and on the strength and dignity of the cor- 
ners the beauty of the wall largely depends. 
But when you bait your hook with your 
heart, the fish always bite. “The boss is 
as good as six men in the woods, getting 
out stone,” flatteringly spoke up the master- 
mason. Certain it is that no such stone 
was found as when I headed the search. 
The men saw indifferently with their eyes ; 
but I looked upon the ground with such 
desire that I saw what was beneath the 
moss and the leaves. With them it was 
hard labor at so much per diem, with me it 
was a passionate pursuit; the enthusiasm 
of the chase venting itself with the bar and 
the hammer, and the day was too short for 
me to tire of the sport. 

The stone was exceptionally fine, both 
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| same lesson. 


| man from the bungler. 
| stone, it is a question whether to use stone 
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in form and color. Sometimes it seemed as 
if we had struck upon the ruins of some 
ancient structure, the blocks were so regu- 
The ancient stone-cut- 
ters, however, had shaped them all to a 
particular pattern, which was a little off the 
square, but in bringing them back with the 


| modern pitching-tool the rock face was had, 
| which is the feature so desirable. 


I confess I should not relish a house 
of some stone I have seen—that 
cold blue stone, or that dark iron-look- 
ing stone, or that frosty, inert stone, full 
of minute glistening scales. Even granite 
would not suit me, it being too uniform 
in color, and too austere in expression. 
And as for marble, if it could be had 
for the gathering—how can any but dead 
men stand marble? I like a live stone, one 
upon which time makes an_ impression, 
which in the open air assumes a certain tone 
and mellowness. The stone in my locality 


A warm gray is the ruling tint, and a wall 
built of this stone is of the color of the 


| bowl of the beech-tree, mott'ed, lively, and 


full of character. 
In building in the country, I found one 
must go to the city for skilled labor, espe- 


| cially in stone, and avail himself of the im- 


ported article. American mechanics can 
seldom be depended upon further than the 
cellar wall, and unless you want cellar wall 
all the way to the eaves, you must employ 
men who have learned their trade. Then, 
our mechanics will strike the stone on the 


but in a smooth surface. But a quick, in- 
telligent Irishman, who has learned his 
trade in the Old World, is as witty in stone 
as in speech. He knows that every stone 
was destined for a particular place, and not 
to be put anywhere indifferently. What a 
satisfaction it was to find that what my own 
eye, familiar with natural forms and effects, 
was approved by the most 
skilled workman! We had been to widely 
different schools, but had both learned the 
To bring harmony out of dis- 
sonance, to contrast and set off one stone 
with another, to mix up as in nature the 
little and the big, marks the skilled work- 
In building of 


throughout, or to build the upper half or 
three-quarter story of wood, as is often 
done in France and England, and as is 
recommended in Mr. Gardner’s recently 
published work on “ Homes and How to 
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Make Them.” ‘The addition of wood gives | 


more variety and picturesqueness, and if 
the walls are rather high on either side or 
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PICTURESQUE STONE WALL BY AN IRISH MASON. 
end, as may be the case in a basement 
house, the wood superstructure may be so 
treated as to diminish the apparent height. 
But to my eye it was not sufficient to see 
the timber part simply superincumbent upon 
the stone. I wanted to see a closer and 
more vital union; to see the two parts in- 
corporated, if possible. So, in my house, I 





STONE WALL BY AN AMERICAN MECHANIC WHO 
DID NOT KNOW HIS BUSINESS 


ran the stone-work up to the eaves, and the 


timber gables down to the chamber floor— | 


that is, cut into the walls six feet with my | ts bac! 
| est and reminiscence in his house from the 


| Start. 


wooden gables, and halved or dove-tailed 
the lighter material into the heavier, so that 
neither is complete without the other. 
Thus each of the four gables is flanked by 
two stone breasts or piers to a height of six 
feet. But, better than that, I projected the 
gables fourteen inches and carried the wall 
out by three steps with them. This I had 
no trouble in doing with the admirable stone 
at my command, and the effect is rocky and 
bold in the extreme. After this stroke it 


would not do to leave the wooden ends | 


plain and smooth, so I planted upon them 
a timber finish, following rigidly the princi- 
ple of construction, and making every line 


braces and supports, and thus breaking the 
space up into numerous irregular panels.* 
By building the ends of wood, and pro- 

* In the engraving on page 337 this timber-work 
is too pronounced and has a c 


is not the case in the house itself. The plans on 
page 336 are adapted from Vaux. A more rambling 


uttered appearance, | 
and obscures the windows on the south gable, which | 


jecting them thus from the chamber floor, I 
gain considerable space in the chambers— 
about sixteen square yards in all, making 


| the rooms in this part of the house unusu- 


ally large and fine. What should a house 
of undressed stone be trimmed out with 
but unpainted wood? Oak, ash, cedar, 


| cherry, maple,—why import pine from Mich- 


igan or Maine when nearly all our woods 
contain plenty of these materials? And 
now that the planing mills are so abundant, 
and really do such admirable work, an ordi- 
nary-priced house may be trimmed out 
mainly in hard wood for nearly the same 
cost as with pine. Good white pine costs 
from five to six cents per foot, and in many 
places in New York State, ash, oak, chest- 
nut, maple, etc., can be had at from two and 
one-half to four cents per foot. So far as 
the work can be done by machinery, it 
makes but little difference what your timber 
is. The smoothing and fitting, and final 
putting together of the hard wood finish, 
takes longer time ; but the oiling, or wash- 
ing of it with some preparation, is again a 
great saving over three coats of paint. 

In my case I began at the stump; | 
viewed the trees before they were cut, and 
took a hand in sawing them down and haul- 
ing them to the mill. One bleak winter day 
I climbed to the top of a mountain to survey 


| a large butternut which some hunters had 


told me of, and which now, one year later, 
I see about me in base and panel as I write. 
One thus gets a lively background of inter- 


The natural color and grain of the wood 
give a richness and simplicity to an interior 
that no art can make up for. How the eye 
loves a genuine thing; how it delights in 
the nude beauty of the wood! A painted 
surface is a blank, meaningless surface ; but 


style of house would have afforded greater pictur- 
esqueness, but less snugness and compactness for 
winter, which was an important point with me. The 
open fire-place in the li i is connected with the 
main chimney by means of a cement pipe in the 
attic. The house is finished as follows: The kitchen 
in oak, ash, and yellow pine; the dining-room in 


: n , | oak; the lower hall in maple and chestnut; the 
a line of strength—or showing only ties, | 
| butternut; the mistress’s chamber in chestnut; the 


living-room or parlor in butternut; the library in 


bath in curly maple; the main hall in oak and black 
walnut ; the chambers in ash, maple, and birch ; the 
doors on main floor are butternut, and cost a little 
over $5 each; the chamber doors are black ash, and 
cost about the same; the yellow pine doors in 
dining-room cost $8 each. After one season of a 
hot-air furnace, the hard wood has hardly started at 
all, and not one door has sprung. The whole cost 
of the house was about $6,000. 





the texture and figure of the wood is full of 
expression. It is the principle of construc- 
tion again appearing in another field. How 
endless the variety of figures that appear 


even in one kind of wood, and, withal, how | 
The grainers do not imitate oak. | 


modest ! 
They cannot. Their surface glares; their 
oak is only skin-deep ; their figures put nature 
to shame. 


Oak is the wood to start with in trimming | 
How clear and strong it looks! | 


a house. 
tt is the master wood. When allowed to 
season in the log, it has a richness and ripe- 
ness of tone that is delicious. We have 
many kinds, as rock oak, black oak, red 
oak, white oak,—all equally beautiful in 
their place. Red oak is the softest, and less 
liable to spring. By combining two different 
kinds, as red oak and white oak (white oak 
takes its name from the external color of the 
tree, and not from the color of the wood, 
which is dark amber color), a most pleasing 
effect is produced. 

Butternut is the softest and most tractable 
of what are called hard woods, and its hue 
is eminently warm and mellow. _ Its figure 
is pointed and shooting—a sort of Gothic 
style in the grain. It makes admirable 
doors. Indeed, Western butternut, which 


can usually be had in the Albany market, 


makes doors as light as pine, and as little 
liable to spring. ‘The Western woods are all 
better than the Eastern for building pur- 
poses. They are lighter, coarser, easier 
worked. They grow easier and thriftier. 
The traveler through Northern Ohio and 
Indiana sees a wonderful crop of forest trees, 
tall, uniform, straight as candles, no knots, 
no gnarls,—all clear, clean timber. The soil 
is deep and moist, and the trees grow rank 
and rapid. The chestnut, ash, and butter- 
nut grown here work like pine, besides being 
darker and richer in color than the same 
woods grown in leaner and more rocky soils. 
Western black ash is especially beautiful. In 
connection with our almost bone-white sugar 
maple for panels, it makes charming doors— 
just the thing for chambers, and scarcely 
more expensive than pine. Of our Eastern 
woods, red cedar is also good, with its 
pungent, moth-expelling odor, and should 
not be neglected. It soon fades, but it is 
very pleasing, with its hard, solid knots, even 
then. No doubt some wash might be 
applied that would preserve its color. 

There is a species of birch growing upon 
our mountains that makes an admirable 
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finish. It is usually called red or cherry 
birch, and it has a long wave or curl that is 
found in no other wood. It is very tough 
and refractory, and must be securely fast- 
ened. A black ash door, with maple or 
white pine panels set in a heavy frame of 
this red, wavy birch, is a most pleasing 
chamber finish. For a hard wood floor, 
in connection with oak or ash, it is to be 
preferred to cherry. 

Growing alongside of the birch is the soft 
maple—the curly species, that must not be 
overlooked. It contains light wood and dark 
wood, as a fowl contains white meat and 
dark meat. It is not unusual to find a tree 
of this species, the heart of which will be a 
rich grayish brown, suggesting, by something 
in the tone and texture of it, the rarer shades 
of silk, while the outer part is white, and fine 
as ivory. I have seen a wainscoting com- 
posed of alternate strips of this light and 
dark wood from the same tree, that was 
exquisite, and a great rarity. 

Aside from its cost, I think black walnut 
should be used very sparingly in finishing. 
Alone, and in large masses, it is too dark, 
unless the light is very strong; and used in 
connection with lighter woods, the contrast 
is too great. The eye soon tires of sharp, 
violent contrasts. It is pleased at first, but 
wearied in the end. In general, that which 
is striking, or taking at first sight, is to be 
avoided in interior finishings or decorations, 
especially in the main or living-rooms. In 
halls, a more pronounced style is permissi- 
ble, and the contrast of walnut with pine or 
maple, or oak, is not in bad taste, or open 
to the objection of being too “loud.” 
For mantels, I know of no other wood so 
suitable. And wooden mantels are what 
you want. Marble makes good tombstones, 
but it is an abomination in a house, either 
in furniture or in mantels. The hand dis- 
likes it as it does a corpse, and it offends 
the eye. Marbleized slate is much to be 
What one wants in his living- 
rooms is a quiet, warm tone, and the main 
secret of this is dark furniture and hangings, 
with a dash of color here and there, and 
floods of light,—big windows, and plenty of 
them. No room can be cheerful and invit- 
ing without plenty of light, and then, if the 
walls are light too, and the carpets showy, 
there is flatness and garishness. The marble 
mantel-piece, with its senseless vases, and 
the marble-topped center table, add the 
finishing-touch of coldness and stiffness. 
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MORE ABOUT 
a FTER the publication of the 
first of these chapters 
(SCRIBNER for June, 
1875), several letters, 
as might have been 
expected, came to the 
editor, all asking for 
more minute and par- 
ticular directions on 
various points only 
touched upon: the 
cost of this, that, or 
the other piece of fur- 
niture; where one 


rHE 





might hope to find | 
some piece which looked inviting as pic- 
tured in these pages, but seemed as hope- 
less of ever being achieved in real life as | 
the prize pansy of a seedsman’s spring cat- 


AND TABLES, STOOLS AND CANDLESTICKS: II. 


LIVING-ROOM. 


about anything else; it really looks as if 
house-furnishing turned more upon this one 
item than upon all else besides; as if, to 
parody Poor Richard, the American house- 
keeper were persuaded if she would take 
care of the carpets, the chairs and tables 
would take care of themselves. Yet this 
writer has not had any new inspiration on 
the subject of carpets and rugs since he 
wrote his first screed on the subject last June. 
It shows how the matter of carpets weighs 
on the housekeeping mind, that even in the 
summer-time it set people to writing letters 
about how they are to cover their floors the 
coming winter. One thinks in these autumn 
days how pleasant ’twould be if we could 
only settle the matter as easily as the model 
housewife Nature does. Here is the lawn, 
that has been mowed to a velvet nap—the 
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No. 1. 


alogue. But more questions were asked 
in- these letters about carpets and rugs than 


“aHa! 1 AM WARM—I HAVE SEEN THE FIRE!” 


ideal, the poetic carpet!—and raked clean 
of every slightest twig or stick; yet a light 
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breeze stirs of an afternoon, or blows through 
the night, and the dark green is golden yel- 
low with myriads of locust leaves, that cover 
the drives as well, and huddle in a border- 
ing fringe along its edges. Nature’s con- 
tinual, kindly lesson is, “ Don’t bother!” but 
we cannot learn it, and, in spite of her and 
of ourselves, make our lives as troublesome 
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plaster ceiling of the room below, carpets 
have been held indispensable these many 
years; and as great perfection has been 
reached in their manufacture—as they are 
thick and soft, and may be handsome—they 
will hold their own for a long while, cer- 


| tainly, until the floors are so well made as 


to permit us to do without them. 





TIS HOME WHERE’ER THE HEARTH Is. 


as our wits can devise. The advice to use 
rugs instead of carpets was given, not as the 
result of an individual discovery, but as a 
return to first principles, which had been 
followed for hundreds of years by nations 
who are admitted, on all hands, to have 
successfully solved a great many of the 
problems of external living. 

In England and America carpets were 
used in the beginning to cover up badly 
made floors, and to promote warmth by 
keeping the air from coming through cracks. 
As floors have continued to be badly made 
in these countries, as a rule, ever since they 
began to have wooden floors at all, and as 
these floors are rarely, we may say never, 
solid, but simply planks resting on beams 


closed on the under side by the lath and | 





Yet they ought to be discarded on several 
grounds. They are the source of by far the 
greater part of the dirt and dust that annoy 
housekeepers and endanger health. It only 
needs some person of a statistical and wor- 
rying turn of mind to save the contents of 
the dust-pan for a month or so, and to 
insist upon the presence, at Hankinson’s, 
of the members of the family who stand up 
for carpets to the bitter end—when the 
roller brings their end of the acre of painted 
woolen under the tell-tale beaters—to prove 
to any doubtful persons what dirt-makers 
and dirt-holders carpets can be. Of course, 
rugs are dirt-makers and dirt-holders just 
the same, but the advantage is, that they 
can be easily moved and shaken whenever 
it is thought necessary, and without occa- 
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sioning any extra labor to speak of, whereas | can be afforded, an excellent way is, to lay 
taking up a carpet is so troublesome an | over it a wood carpet, choosing one of the 


affair that it is seldom done more than once 
a year. * 


Of course, we all want to look, as well as 


plainest patterns—a “herring bone,” or 
something as unpretending and as easily 
laid; but if that cannot be, then staining a 
"dark color and shellacking would be 
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a very good resource. 

One of these ways the end can be 
accomplished of making the floor tight 
and smooth, so that the rug once rolled 
over and out of the way, the sweeping 
can all be done with a hair broom, and 
as little dust raised as possible. It is 
understood that unless it be a table in 
the center of the room, no heavy piece 
of furniture is to rest upon the rug, but 
that it is to be free to get up and go 
out and shake itself whenever the 
house-maid whistles to it. All this has 
been said or hinted before; but there 
is one other point that has not yet 
been touched—a point on which nearly 
all the letters that have been received, 
in query or criticism on the first of 
these articles, exhibit anxiety. This is 
the question of symmetry. Several let- 
ters have been received asking how to 
treat the floors of two rooms opening 
one into the other, the “ front and back 
parlor” of so many New York houses. 


But it ought to be understood that 


“symmetry ”—or, to use a word that 
will apply to color as well as to form— 








No. } A COZY CORNER. 


to be, comfortable, and many people are | 


persuaded that a room whose floor is only 


covered in one place or in spots by rugs | 
| to one who does not perceive them by 


cannot look comfortable. And it is urged, 
too, that the expense is much greater, or at 
any rate that nothing is saved by substitut- 
ing rugs for carpets. The rugs are dear, 
and it costs to put the floor in order for 
them. It is a great pity that good floors are 
not common here; it is to be hoped that 
the new way of living in “ flats” will make it 
necessary to build the floors solider, making 
them one compact mass, unburnable, and 
impermeable to sound or air, which is found 
so easy in countries where it is not usual for 
one family to occupy a whole house, and 
where there must, therefore, be a substantial 
barrier between the several floors. 
readers have been told on this subject all 
that we know, and we need therefore only 
repeat, that the best thing of all is a well- 
laid floor of narrow boards of hard wood 
properly deafened and well waxed or oiled ; 
but waxing is the better way. If the floor 
be already laid, and a poor one, then, if it 


| seem unhappy ; 


Our | 





and these inquiries are chiefly about 
color—not “symmetry,” then, but “ balance,” 
—is a thing whose laws cannot be taught. 
At least, it is as difficult to teach them 


intuition as it is to teach an earless pupil to 
keep time in music, to teach a bad speller 
to spell correctly, or to teach an awkward 
boy of twenty to get out of a drawing-room 
when his call is ended. 

There are parlors belonging to rich men 
who are the sons of rich men, who have 
been educated carefully, and who have 
traveled and seen all that there is to be 
seen of splendid and beautiful, and yet, 
though their rooms are full of the external 
evidences of wealth and travel, the things 
the colors all “ swear at one 
another,” as the French artistic slang has 
it; the chairs and tables, like people too 
early at a country party, are waiting for an 
introduction, and the taste, if taste it may 
be called, in the pictures and bric-d-brac, is 
so discordant, that if the owner really likes 
one half of them we cannot understand how 
he should be able to tolerate the other. Of 


” 
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course, it is not fair always to judge the 
owner of one of these multifarious drawing- 
rooms by what he puts forward as his own 
taste. In nine cases out of ten it is not his 


taste at all, but the taste of the town, and he | 


has meekly put himself into the hands of the 
fashionable Furnisher. We might as well lay 
the charge of the theatrical, vulgar para- 


| that is the first thing. 


phernalia of a modern first-class funeral | 


at the door of the dead man upon whose 
unresisting body all these hid- 
eous “ fiorai embiems” are piled. 
[he fashionable Undertaker sits 
on him when dead, as the fash- 
ionable Furnisher sat on him 
when alive. We cannot judge 
of his taste until he shows it; 
until he takes his house into his 
own hands, and makes it to his 
mind. It is to persuade people 
to do this that these papers are 
written, but the writer is not 
very hopeful of persuading any 
but young people and those who 
have a natural independence. 
Rich people are for the most 
part so bullied by their money, 
they don’t dare do what they 
would like. And people who 
are well on in life do not, as a 
rule, take enough interest in the 
subject. They find the old shoes 
easier to the feet. 

But the young people can be 
asked to look at nature, or—if 
they can’t get into the country— 
to take the next best thing, and 
study the Japanese decoration 
on books and trays and tea-pots 
—with a view to ridding their 
minds of the belief that things 
ought to be in swifes,; that a 
front parlor must be like a 
back one; that one side of a 
chimney pier must just reflect 
the other; that there must always 
be a middle and sides, and so 
forth, and so on,—laws which 
are Medean and Persian laws 
to tradesmen and _ conserva- 
tive, safe, respectable furnishers, but not 
laws with which we are concerned. Nat- 


ure, who never makes two sides of a leaf | 
| horizontally into its natural parts, the wain- 
| scot or dado, the wall-paper, the frieze and 


alike, nor two sides of a flower, nor two 
sides of a face, will surely repay industrious 
study of her works by some hint of how not 
to do it, when we are bent on seeing our 
back parlor reflected in our front one like 
the sky in a mill-pond. 


Each room ought to be considered by it- 
self, no matter if it be only nominally sepa- 
rated from another by the piers on each 
side of a wide archway. Its floor, its 
walls, its ceilings, ought to be brought into 
harmony by a right arrangement of color— 
They are only the 
background for the furniture, the pictures, 
and the people, but they must have unity 
among themselves. It is not of course 


No. 4 A SURPRISE PARTY 


meant that they should be like one another, 
or that any one of them should be all of one 
hue. But, the wall being first divided up 


the cornice, all these must make an agreea- 
ble impression upon the eye ; and if a per- 
son does not feel that his own knowledge 
or instinct is all he needs to help him bring 
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the business to a happy ending, he must get 
help from some artist, or architect, or from 
some professional decorator, who is a deco- 
rator by nature and training. We have 
plenty of good guides—Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
Mr. George F. Babb, Mr. Alexander San- | 
dier, Mr. James S. Inglis, Mr. John La 
Farge, Mr. Francis Lathrop; if a man 
were in doubt as “how to present Wall,” 
any one of these accomplished architects 
and artists could solve his doubt, and make 
him glad he had had it. 

The walls once settled to the owner’s 
mind, the floor may almost be trusted to 
take care of itself, and yet, before thinking 
of it, the ceiling ought to be married to the 
wall by being papered or painted in har- 
mony with it. Our ceilings have been getting 
into bad ways of late, though rather mend- 
ing than otherwise from what they were five 
years orso ago. ‘Then the plasterers had 
it all their own way, and a pretty mess 
they made of it. They evidently thought 
“there was nothing like plaster.” They 
have been taught better, of late, than to put 
into our always small rooms cornices heavy 
enough for a Roman palace, with center- 
pieces as ponderous and outlandish as their 
wits could devise. Since architects have 
come to be consulted so much with regard 


to the furniture of the houses they design, it 
has been getting more and more the custom 
to put the whole interior decoration into 
their hands, and the ceilings have shared 





this good fortune—for it often is good for- 


tune—with the rest. A white ceiling can 
only look well when the room is white, and 
it ought to carry out the tone of the room, 


CHAIR AND TABLE FROM COTTIER’S. 
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whatever that may be. The difficulty has | 
been that coloring the ceiling has been 
thought to be attended with considerable 
increase of expense; it must be painted or 
frescoed, and accordingly it is but rarely 
colored at all. There is no reason at all 


why a ceiling should not be papered as well 
as a wall, and in building houses if all plaster 
ornaments were omitted from the ceiling, 
and all cornices also, and the walls and 
ceilings made pretty and harmonious with 
paper, or washed with color, money could 
be saved, and a much more agreeable result 
obtained. Of course the paper on the walls 
should not be repeated on the ceiling, but 
one chosen that will harmonize with that, 
and, as a rule of general application, one that 
is lighter than the lightest part of the wall. 
If there is a cornice at all it ought to be 
small; something merely to break the ugly 
line where the wall and ceiling meet; a 
wooden molding will often be all that is 
needed, and will be cheaper than plaster. 

“ But,” says one letter-writer, “all this is 
expensive, and we are tired of spending 
money; besides, you told us in the beginning 
you were going to show us how to make our 
houses pretty on next to nothing.” The com- 
plaining writer is not quite fair with us. 
Nothing worth having is to be had without 
expense either of time or money, but many 
of the best things in house decorating and 
furnishing are those that cost least. What 
I object to is the measuring beautiful things 
by a money standard, or a standard of fash- 
ion; and what seems to me most needed 
just now is, that people should put their 
own taste into their houses and not depend 
so much on professional help. It is often 
seen that people have an instinctive taste— 
a sense of color, a gift at making a room 
look cozy with simple, inexpensive things— 
a gift at making a table look elegant with 
homely china and linen; but few even of 
such persons are willing 
to trust their own intui- 
tions. Years ago, when 
the Philistines were telling 
in Gath, and whispering 
in the streets of Askelon, 
that it was a barbarous 
thing to wear blue and 
green, or two blues, or 
two greens, or two any 
colors in the same dress, a 
few women who hadn't the 
fear of Philistia before their 
eyes, and were quite given 
over by all their fashiona- 
ble friends, so far as dress went—“ makes a 
perfect guy of herself, you know, my dear!” 
—these poor ladies would insist on wearing 
blue and green ribbons on their bonnets, or 
two blues, or two greens, or two any colors 
they pleased—and, as they were not to be 
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taught how to behave themselves, Mrs. 
Grundy quietly let them gang their ain gait. 
Now, to-day, Mrs. Grundy thinks blue and 
green together “just lovely,” and the “ Mes- 
dames Médes et Persans,” who make the laws 
of the modes, have reconciled even the artists 
to their doings, and combine colors that even 
artists wouldn’t have dared to put side by 
side on their palettes a few years ago. The 
luckless ladies who did as they pleased and 
flew in the face of fashion, were simply born 
colorists, though born too early; but any 
woman who can make a bouquet, or knows 
how to dress herself so that artists praise 
her, is pretty sure to make a room harmoni- 
ous with very simple materials. It would 
be very easy for some women to make a 
room delightful in color—a place in which 
the eye should be at once exhilarated and 
rested, and the whole should not cost as 
much as another woman would spend on a 
single piece of furniture—of which, after all, 
the best she could say would be, “ You 
wouldn’t believe it, but this chair cost so 
many dollars.” Now that wall-papers are 
so greatly improved in their patterns, and 
so cheap in price, it cannot be that anything 
but taste is wanted to make a telling arrange- 
ment at a small expense; and if paper is 
not to be had, the color that is put upon the 
walls should be water-washes, and not paint, 
and this, not because of the greater cheap- 


ness of the water-wash alone, but, because | 


of the better surface texture, the avoidance 
of even as little shine and gloss as the flat- 
test treatment of paint cannot avoid. 

The treatment of the floor is then, after 
all, the simplest part of the problem, and 
there is no reason why it should be more 


| 


expensive than the walls or the ceiling, or | 


at least—for rugs and carpets are always 


more costly than paint or paper—not so | 


much more expensive as is thought. A first- 
rate rug is a first-rate investment for any one 
who has enough of the artist in him to enjoy 
seeing things get mellowed and subdued 
with time, who does not like to see things 
spick-and-span new. A rug of first-rate 


make and good design gets better with | 
That is, | 


time, until it is actually used up. 





it gets better to the artist eye; but every- | 


body has not the artist eye, and people who 


do not care for the soft, blended tints of the | 
| have the charm of novelty. So with the ques- 


best Eastern rugs, had better have squares 
made of the best European carpets with 
borders sewed on. Have the floor painted, 
or stained, and shellacked round the edges 


of the room in a band wide enough for the | 


carpet-rug to overlap it six inches or a foot, 


and to clear all the large pieces of furniture 
that stand against the wall. This solves 
the problem of the carpet, and is getting to 
be the accepted solution of many more peo- 
ple each year. A little while ago rugs were 
a rarity, now they are imported by thou- 


No. 6. “‘suT sorT! WHAT LIGHT THROUGH YONDER 
WINDOW BREAKS!" 

sands, and are met with, good, bad, and 
indifferent (but rarely “ good”), at every 
turn. As for the color, it ought to be light 
or. dark to mate with its own room, but 
surely it ought not to be insisted on that all 
the rooms which open into one another 
should be or seem to be alike. Let the 
front parlor be good in its way, and the 
back parlor in its, and they will not be dis- 
cordant when one is seen from the other. 

But I wanted this month to say some- 
thing about fire-places and mantel-pieces. 
Enough has been said about carpets and 
rugs—at least I have emptied my wallet, 
and said all the little I know about them. 
In fact, there is such easy communication 
in America, that whereas a little while ago, 
what has been lately said about the sub- 
stitution of rugs for carpets, and the desira- 
bleness, on picturesque grounds as well as 
grounds of healthfulness, of leaving much of 
the floor bare, was all “news,” now it has 
almost become old-fashioned doctrine, and 
people are waiting for something that shall 


tion of grates and mantel-pieces. We are 
just putting behind our backs the time when 
furnaces were all the rage, and the doctors in 
consequence were rattling round in their gigs 
with no end of business, and it required a 
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steady stream of rich men’s last-will-and-test- 
aments to keep up the supply of hospitals that 
were made necessary by this, the devil’s last, 
best gift to man, as much as by anything, 
really began to seem as if the hearth-stone 
were a dead institution; and yet it was pa- 
thetic to see how men and women still held 
on to the idea, and instead of logically leaving 


ae 4 
et 
ion 


Sa 


It | 


god of hospitality, who really does not know 
| how to make people sociably happy unless 
| he can bring them round a fire, and, as a 
concession, it had an air of respectability 
about it. But the “furnace register” that 
| puffed out its dusty heat at you from behind 
the so-called “summer blower” was not a 
concession at all; it was a pretense, and 
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No. 7. “‘AND ONE DESCRIBES A CHARMING INDIAN SCREEN.” 


chimneys out of their houses, or building 
the piers up solid, kept on putting in ex- 
pensive make-believe fire-places, and erect- 
ing mantel-pieces over them, as if they 
couldn’t bear to give up the memory of 
what had once been so pleasant. In those 
days, the kitchen came near being the only 
cheerful room in the house, for there, at 
least, there was a real fire-place with a real 
fire in it, giving out heat that was actually 


warm. Poorish people had to give up burn- | 


ing wood, of course, because it was too dear; 
but rich people who might have kept up the 
delightful luxury, didn’t, of course, dare to, 
when all the world took to burning hard 
coal. However, some few of them did, and 
there were others who wanted to, and so 
made a compromise by employing that fun- 
niest of all the fashionable humbugs of our 
time, funnier than wedding presents, than 
funeral flowers, or dinner parties with bor- 
rowed silver, the fire-place with its make- 
believe andirons supporting make-believe 
logs with pieces of asbestos stuck between 
them, and made red-hot by lighting the gas 


discharged by pipes hidden behind the | 
| bleized slate, if found at all in good houses, 


fraudulent heap. Still, even this, vulgar or 
babyish as it was, was a concession to the 





deserved no fair words. It was and is 
honester to frankly make a hole in the floor 
and warm yourself at that, than to pretend 
you still have something left of the beloved 
old-time fire-place with its hospitable warmth 
and eye-and-heart-delighting glow. 

It was noticeable, too, that, all the time 
we were trying to thrust the fire-place and 
the hearth-stone out of doors, the traditional 
surroundings of the fire-place became more 
and more pretenticus and unmeaning. The 
house-builders went on building chimneys, 
and, though we didn’t use them, there 
seemed no way of using the piers except 
as supports for make-believe mantel-pieces, 
with mirrors over them. And then cheap- 
ness began to run riot in her delight at see- 
ing how much finery could be got for next 
to nothing. This was the era of marbleized 
slate, by which invention nature was taught 
what ugly things in the way of marble she 
might have made if she had been born a 
Yankee; and the manufacturers became at 
last so intoxicated with their success in the 
business as to overshoot the mark and pro- 
duce a reaction. Now, as we know, mar- 


is thrust out of sight into rooms little used ; 
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but its main employment is in cheap houses 
made to sell and to tickle the buyer’s eye, 
or in “ flats,” where these stunning mantel- 
pieces are supposed to make the rash gazer, 
while he wipes his eye, forget to remark the 
cracked and blistered plaster, the gaping 
wood-work, and the wind that whistles 
through the door and window-frames for 
want of thought. 

But marbleized slate, though dead, has 
let his mantel-piece fall on the shoulders of 
“ wood,” and the fashionable furnishers are 
trying how much vulgarity they can get for 
a good deal of money in that material. But 
not to waste words on these offensive mix- 
tures of veneer and meaningless moldings, 
let us be glad of anything almost that keeps 
alive the sentiment of the fire-place, espe- 


cially since we see how much has been done | 
of late to re-instate the open fire in public | 


favor. People have been finding out that 
though a furnace may be an excellent thing 
in the long-continued cold of winter, yet 
there are days in early spring and late fall 
when a fire of logs is much pleasanter and 
seems to go more directly to the right spot. 
And then all the accompaniments of the 
open fire are of an ornamental character, 
the fire-dogs, or the taller andirons, the tiles 
that border the opening, the brass fender of 
open-work, the very shovel and tongs, with 
the bellows,—all these are the shining armor 
of the god of fire, and he likes to let his 
sparkling eye roam over them in the twi- 
light, as he recalls a thousand memories of 
the days that are no more, or feeds a thou- 
sand hopes for the days that are to come. 
It is a good plan to have the fire-place 
made as in our illustration No. 1, which, 
with No. 2, has been copied by Mr. Inglis 
from wood-cuts in “The Architect.” The 


two fire-places and mantels were designed | 
by Mr. Edward W. Godwin, one of the | 


best of the rising English architects. Mr. 


Francis Lathrop, who has drawn all the other | 
illustrations in the present article, has added | 


the lady in the first wood-cut, and has kindled 
the flames that Mr. Marsh has cut with such 


a flowing hand. The fire in this illustration | 
is burning on a steel basket or cradle which | 


rests upon the andirons. This being mov- 
able, a wood fire can be kindled on the 
hearth at any time, the cradle for coals 
being simply lifted off and set away. The 
other illustration, No. 2, shows a grate set 
into the pier in the ordinary way, but the 
reader’s attention is particularly called to 
the plainness of this grate, which is in pleas- 
ant contrast to the showy, over-ornamented, 
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pretentious things that are so much in favor 
with us. There is this excuse, however, for 
the bad taste shown in the employment of 
the “fashionable” New York grates: they 
are not intended for use, but for show. 
Probably not one in fifty of them ever was 
defiled by fire; yet they are almost always 
well made, and in the stage scenery of our 
social life they may be reckoned among the 
things which the slang of the theaters call 
“ practicable ;” they are real things, not 
shams. But, if they are used, they very 
soon lose their elegance and luster, or 
require a great deal of care and labor to 


No, 8 CHINESE ETAGERE, WITH CUPBOARD. 


keep them neat and bright. The English 
grates, the best of them, are either kept 
very plain, or depend for their ornamenta- 
tion upon good design. The best of the mod- 
ern English grates, those designed by Mr. 
Morris particularly, depend for their orna- 
mentation a good deal,upon the delicate 
casting of the iron, which brings out the pat- 
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tern in clear relief on the flat surface. It 
may be remarked in passing, that very good 
ornamental casting is done here even now, 
and in the old time our American casting 
could not be excelled. The “ Franklin” 
stoves for burning wood were covered with 
excellent ornament executed in a first-rate 


No. 9. CHINESE ETAGERE, WITH MODERN ENGLISH SCONCE. 


manner, and the good design and workman- 
ship were inherited by the “ Nott” stoves, 
that superseded them on the coming in of 
anthracite; but the stoves for heating made 
now are as coarse in execution as they are 
clumsy in form. The only handsome 
“stoves” seen nowadays are the cooking 
stoves, but they are generally kept austerely 
plain. _ 

The English grates I am praising come 
provided with the prettiest appendages in 
the shape of andirons, brass shovels, tongs 
and pokers, fenders, scuttles, with “ trivets,” 
for holding the tea-kettle; and when the 
grate is fairly installed with her frame and 
tiles (as in No. 2), her ministering kettle 
singing on the trivet, and all her shining 
appurtenances in order about her, a man 
must have an inhospitable streak in him, 
or be entirely given over to “social 





science” and the Spencer-Youmans theory 
of life, who doesn’t feel the cockles of his 
heart thrill a wee bit with the cheerful 
human sight. 

But, however people have been willing to 
give up fire-places, they have not been will- 
ing to give up mantel-pieces, and, indeed, | 
suppose the keeping up even a show of fire- 


| places has been partly owing to the liking 


for the shelf that has so long been suspended 
over them. It has long been the fashion to 
support this shelf in one way—that is, with 
two seeming posts, or piers, or pilasters, one 
on either side supporting an entablature, or 
sometimes a simple lintel, whether of wood 


| or marble, and the shelf supported by a 





molding that played the part of cornice. 
This is the arrangement which, whether 
reduced to its simple element in upstairs 
bedrooms, or covered over with a heap of 
absurdities by way of ornament, obtains in 
nearly all our houses, and wherever in any 
country there are fire-places at all. In New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia houses of 
the late last century or early present cent- 
ury, pleasing examples of this may be found 
where the piers and the lintel are sculptured, 
sometimes by skillful hands, with delicately 
designed classic ornamentation of leaf, or 
flower, or arabesque; but this refinement 
seemed tame to the next generation, and 
but little of it survives. In England in the 
time of Queen Anne and the early Georges, 
there was a great deal of this sort of work 
done, and good sculptors did not think it 
beneath them to carve mantel-pieces; nor 
would it be a bad thing now if some of our 
sculptors would leave their search for the 
ideal and their search for a big job, and 
take humbler tasks in hand, that were per- 


| haps better suited to the measure of their 


talent. In England to-day they are coming 
to set great store by the delicately carved 
mantel-piece of Queen Anne’s time; and as 
the houses of that period are pulled down, 
as too many of them are, the mantel-pieces, 
and not only the mantel, but the wrought- 
iron stair-rails, the wainscoting and the pan- 
eled doors are bought up, often for good 
round prices. But there, as well as here, 
houses built thirty or forty years ago have 
nothing in them worth buying, except as 
lumber, and it will be so with the houses we 
are building to-day. 

In wood-cut No. 2 Mr. Godwin has dis- 
carded, even more positively than in No. 1, 
the old post and lintel system, and has 
devised a very simple way of framing the 
grate and of supporting the shelf. He gets. 
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in fact, two shelves, —the lower one with pro- 
jecting ends, and, between it and the upper 
one, a long strip of mirror, which enables us 
to look at ourselves on the sly by accident 
whenever we want to, and also gives oppor- 
tunity for all sorts of pretty reflections and 
glancing lights without usurping the room 
we may happen to want for our favorite 
picture or print. The wood-work in No. 2 
would look best in mahogany, or in some 
hard wood stained black; but of course this 
depends on the general tone of the room. 
Hardly anything in the modern parlor is 
so uninteresting as the mantel-piece. It is 
such a trouble to most people to think what 
to put on it, that they end by accepting 
blindly the dictation of friends and trades- 
men and making the customary sacrifice to 
Mammon of the clock-and-candelabra suite. 
I remember a rich lady who had so much 
money she never could devise ways enough 
of spending it, and who one day introduced 
us to a stunning suite of mantel-piece orna- 
ments, fearfully and wonderfully made, in 
the very latest style, and costing all that 
even the most fashionable votary could 
require. The handsome owner stood before 


No, 10. “HOW FAR THAT LITTLE CANDLE THROWS 
” 


HIS BEAMS! 
her purchase, and good-naturedly excused 
herself by declaring that she had been so 
badgered by her fends, who, one and all, 
to the self-same tune and words, had declared 
that she must have a set of mantel-piece 
ornaments. “I didn’t want ’em; never did 
care for such things, and don’t like ’em now 
I have ’em; but I’ve done my duty, and 
shall have a little peace from my frends.” 
Now this was a person who had a strong, 
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| sional contemplation of art eternities. 
get this habit of clocks, with their flanking 





clear mind of her own on most subjects, who 
was abundantly able, out of her own pursuits 
and resources, to have made her house 
delightful by simply allowing it to reflect her 
own accomplished individuality, and there 
was much about the house which did reflect 
her own tastes and studies, and gave a pecu- 
liar charm to certain corners, but this was 
overcrowed by the conventional common- 
place note of the world she lived in, and 
the total result was mere tameness and 
matter-of-fact. The mantel ornaments were 
the key to the whole. 

A clock finds itself naturally at home on 
a mantel-piece, but it is a pity to give up so 
much space in what ought to be the central 
opportunity of the room to anything that is 
not worth looking at for itself, apart from its 
merely utilitarian uses. It is very seldom 
worth while to look at a clock to know what 
time it is, and, as a rule, it would be much 
better to keep clocks out of our dining-room, 
though, for that matter, it is hard to say 
where they are not an impertinence. In the 
dining-room they are a constant rebuke to 
the people who come down late to breakfast, 
and they give their moral support to the 
priggishness of the punctual people, while 
they have, no doubt, to reproach themselves 
for a good share in the one bad American 
habit of eatingontime. Ina drawing-room 
a clock plays a still more ill-mannered part, 
for what can he do there but tell visitors 
when to go away, a piece of information the 
well-bred man is in no need of, and which 
the ill-bred man never heeds. So that, if a 
clock must usurp the place of honor on a 
mantel-piece, it ought to have so good a 
form, or serve as the pedestal to such a bit 
of bronze, or such a vase, as to make us for- 
get the burden of time-and-tide in the occa- 
We 


candlesticks or vases on allour mantel-pieces, 
from the French, who have no other way, 
from the palace to the bourgeois parlor. 
But they get rid of the main difficulty, by 
either making sure that the clock does not 
keep good time,—the best French clock 
being delightfully irresponsible in this par- 
ticular,—or by having clocks without any 
insides to them, acomfortably common thing, 
as every one used to Paris “ flats” knows. 

Ever since Sam Slick’s day, America has 
been known as the land where cheap clocks 
abound. If we were a legend-making peo- 
ple, we should have our Henry IV., who 
would have said he wished every peasant 
might have a clock on his mantel-piece. 
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But, though we have cheap clocks enough, 
we have no pretty ones, and we are therefore 
thrown back on those of French make, which 
are only to be endured when they are mere 


blocks of the marble they polish so finely, | 


of which we can make a pedestal to support 
something we like to look at. 

It is to be hoped it will not be thought 
trivial to suggest that the mantel-piece ought 
to second the intention of the fire-place as 


No. 11. 


the center of the family life—the spiritual | 


and intellectual center, as the table is the 
material center. There ought, then, to be 
gathered on the shelf, or shelves, over the 
fire-place, a few beautiful and chosen things 
—the most beautiful that the family purse 
can afford, though it is by no means neces- 
sary that they should cost much, the main 
point being that they should be things to 
lift us up, to feed thought and feeling, 
things we are willing to live with, to have 
our children grow up with, and that we 
never can become tired of, because they 
belong alike to nature and to humanity. Of 
course, if one were the happy owner of a 
beautiful painting—but that is so rare a 
piece of good fortune we need hardly stop 
to consider it—the problem would be easily 


solved, but we are happy in knowing that | 


in these days there can always be pro- 
cured, at trifling expense, some copy of a 








noble picture—the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael, the Madonna of the Meyer Family, 
by Holbein, or some one of the lesser, yet 
still glorious, gifts of Heaven toman. There 
are photographs taken now in large size from 
the originals of all the famous pictures (the 


| Sistine Madonna has just been so taken), 


and they are, both for truthfulness and rich- 
ness of effect, superior to any engraving of 
these pictures, no matter by what master. 





“THE YOUNG SCHOLAR AND HIS WIFE.” 


There is a certain parlor where, in long 
years, some of the best and bravest spirits 
of our time have found loyal welcome 
and equal companionship, and whose walls 
are covered with such pictures and engrav- 
ings as naturally find a place in such a home; 
but all these give place in memory to a large 
photograph of the Madonna of the Grand 
Duke, which hangs over the fire-place, and 
which is certainly better to have than any 
copy. There are German lithographs of the 
Sistine Madonna, and of the Meyer Family, 
which, to my thinking, are much more 
desirable than even Steinla’s engravings of 
the two great masterpieces, although, as 
engravings, Steinla’s seem to me far the best 
that have been made. 

All this, by the way. It is impossible to 
choose for another, and it is fortunate there 
is so wide a field from which to select. All 
is, to choose something for the living-room 
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mantel-piece that shall be worth living with; 


it ought to be something that is good alike | 


for young and old. Such an engraving, 
photograph, or picture might be flanked on 
either side by a cast of some lovely master- 
piece; but for casts there is no resource but 
Europe—there is small opportunity for get- 
ting them here. 
be ordered from London, Paris, or Berlin, — 


the expense of even the very best casts of | 


the good things is but small, the main 
obstacle is the trouble—and there is hardly 
anything that better rewards trouble than 
a fine cast of a really noble or lovely 
piece of sculpture. Who would ever get 
tired of seeing on the wall over his mantel- 
piece, as he sat with wife or friend before 
his sea-coal fire, the mask of either one of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Captives” on one side, 
and the Naples “ Psyche” on the other— 
these or any two of the many everlasting 
works made in the charméd days ere sculp- 
ture was a lost art. 

Of course, the two or three “ great” things 
having been installed, there is room enough 
for the pleasant little things that always find 
a hospitable place at the feet of greatness, 
and which as they cannot derogate from the 
master’s dignity, so neither does his dignity 
crush them, nor make us think them out of 
keeping. Here is the bit of Japanese 
bronze, or the Satsuma cup, or the Etruscan 
vase, or the Roman lamp, or the beautiful 
shell, or the piece of English or Venetian 
glass. Here, too, is the tumbler filled with 
roses, or ‘the red-cheeked apple, or the 
quaintly painted gourd, or the wreath of 
autumn leaves. And here, too, must be the 
real candlesticks, with real candles to be 
lighted at twilight, before the hour for the 
lamps, in the hour of illusion and of pen- 
sive thought, casting a soft, wavering gleam 
over the down-looking picture and the mys- 
terious cast, and bringing a few moments 
of poetry to close the weary working-day. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are intended to hint at ways 
of grouping simple objects in a pictur- 


esque and yet natural way, so as to get | 


something out of them besides their individ- 
ual elegance or interestingness. No. 3 is 
made up of a chair, well shaped and com- 
fortable for a chair not intended for loung- 


ing, covered with old needle-work tapestry; | 
a Chinese table of simply-carved teak-wood | 


with a marble slab let into the top; and a 
Japanese scroll hanging upon the wall. The 
other cut, No. 4, shows one of the old-fash- 


ioned card-tables so commonly met with in | 


old-fashioned homes, and now much sought 
Vo.. XI.—23. 


However, they can always | 
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after. It supports one of the useful Japan- 


| ese cabinets of lackered wood, and on this 
| is one of the Japanese tray-stands, which, in 
its turn, supports a jar with flowers, whose 
| gleam is reflected in a deep-framed mirror 
| with its beveled glass. In arranging these 
| objects, the artist’s intention was to show 
how a dark corner may be lighted up, and, 
| perhaps, also how things, which, beautiful 
or handsome or curious in themselves, lose 
| something of their value by isolation, and 
| are also sometimes in the way, and apt to 
| find themselves thrust into closets and cor- 
| ners, may be made pleasing to their owner 
| and just to themselves. Everybody must 
have noticed how corners seem to be, in 
nine cases out of ten, mistakes; how 
seldom it is that any good is got out of 
them. There is, to be sure, the corner- 
| cupboard, a delightful invention, of which 
| the reader will find pretty examples in 
future articles of this series; but they are 
more at home in the dining-room,—for no 
reason, to be sure, except a traditional one. 
Corners, however, are fond of a bust occa- 
sionally, and, as things go, this may be 
allowed the best thing to do with a bust, 
seeing how small our rooms are apt to be, 
and how difficult of solution the pedestal 
question is. The corner chosen, too, is to 
be a matter of consideration; one of those 
on either side the window is the fittest, the 
effects of light and shade being the most 
telling there. Our way of muffling up our 
windows with heavy upholstery stuffs, how- 
ever, makes these corners almost useless for 
| any such delicate light as is needed for the 
refinement of sculpture. Meantime, much 
pleasure for the eyes can be procured by 
putting together some such group as this, 
| composed of a few rich-looking (in this case 
inexpensive) things, with subdued color, as 
in the porcelain vase on the edge of the 
table, and in the one that holds the flowers, 
| with sober, rich reflection all through the 
trophy, brought to a ripe accord in the 
| gleaming mirror. 

There is hardly anything this time of ours 
enjoys less, less knows how to value, than a 
| clear space of blank wall. Yet there are 
| few things so pleasant to the eye, provided 
| the wall is of a good tone and has a sur- 
face that absorbs the light, or at least does 
not reflect it. ‘The early Italians, painters 
| and builders alike, understood this, and 
| some of them, Giotto, for instance, liked 
such breadths of breadth so well, that he 
could sometimes hardly make up his mind 
to put a fold or a wrinkle into the cloaks 
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and mantles of his personages. But all the 
great men knew the secret, Titian best of 
all; and this delight in broad stretches of 


blank wall, broken only, and that rarely, by | 


the shadow of a projecting corbel, or of the 


wrought-iron support of a lantern, or by the | 


sparse leaves and knotted, straggling branch 
of a creeping vine, is one of the most 
encouraging elements in the art of the new 
school of Italian-Spanish painters. We 
must try and get something of the feeling in 
our house-furnishing, trust more to simplicity 
and unity; give the eye some repose, and 
put the little bits of pictures and the knick- 
knacks away in closets and drawers and 
portfolios, to be looked at only when we 
have nothing better to do. 

Cut No. 5 does not call for much remark. 
The table is one that Cottier and Co. made 
recently, and the chair is one of a pattern 
they made some time ago, and which seems 
to me perfect of its kind, both for the ele- 
gance of its lines and its comfortableness as 
a seat. This chair must not be confounded 
with other chairs of the same general shape, 
but which, as a rule, are as different from it 
as a cabbage is from a rose. They are 
almost always too large; that is their main 
fault; and their curves are abrupt, and the 
proportions not well kept. This chair is 


small, but amply large enough for a com- 
fortable man, and nothing could be better 


managed than the flow of its lines. The 
original chair is covered with a material of 
a golden yellow color, damasked over with 
a floriated pattern, and round the bottom is 
a silk fringe of the same color, with some 
red introduced into it. It is so pretty to 
look at, that one forgets to sit down in it; 
but this is not to imply that it is too good 
to use. The stuff it is covered with is a 
sensible work-a-day material, looking as if 
it were made of silk and linen; but, in real- 
ity, the seeming silk is jute, 1 believe. How- 
ever, the form is the principal thing, and 
such a chair, covered with a good chintz, 





might be as pretty a creature as she is in | 


her golden gown. 
ity charming, the Cottiers have done us the 
greatest service, in showing us how to unite 
usefulness and beauty. All that they manu- 


Next to making simplic- | 
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time, the modish people cry out, “ Oh, we 
don’t want things to last a life-time!” 
“What is life?” says one beauty, as she 
glances at her charming head in a Venetian 
mirror, “ What is life without new furni- 
ture?” But the number of people increases 
who like sincerity even in chairs and tables. 

The table in cut No. 5 is a good design 
for a center-table; it is as light and easily 
moved as it looks, and of generous size, 
without being clumsy. And here it occurs 
to me to meet an objection that has been 
made to these designs I offer—the objec- 
tion, namely, that, though often very pretty 
and attractive in themselves, they are of no 
practical use, because they are not procur- 
able by the general public ; or, if procurable, 
are too expensive or difficult to find. Now, 
this objection is valid enough, but it does 
not touch me, since my main object in writ- 
ing these papers is not to dogmatize, nor to 
give definite rules for doing this or that, 
nor to give people precise patterns to follow. 
On the contrary, it has been urged from the 
beginning that people should follow their 
own taste, and do the best they can to make 
their homes pretty and attractive in their 
own way. If everybody’s rooms are to be 
furnished like C’s, how is that better than 
when they were all furnished like B's? 
There is always a first sheep to leap a fence 
or run down a side street, and all the sheep 
follow their leader till a new one tries a new 
start. I write in the hope that people are 
not all sheep, and that enough will be found 
to look at the principle taught, and to try 
and put it into practice in their own way. 
This is all 1 am after, and these cuts are 
meant to indicate my general taste in fur- 
nishing a home, and what seems to me likely 
to be pleasing to many people besides myself. 

As for getting these things, or things like 
them, there isn’t any real difficulty. We 
have shops like Sypher’s, where in the course 
of a year more good things appear and dis- 
appear than any one house of ordinary size 
could find room for, and considering how 
really good they are, and how well made, 
they cannot be called dear. They would 
not be called dear in most cases if they were 


| new, and careful use improves almost all 


facture is made for every-day use, and will | 


stand service. If they are not as much 


sought after as they should be, it is because | 


they do not know how to minister to the 
popular desire to make a great splurge on a 
very little money. 
that when they recommend their things as 
thoroughly well made and good for a life- 


It is amusing to hear | 


furniture. Every artist or artistic person 
would rather have a well-kept piece of old 
furniture than any new piece. But if old 
things are not wanted, have new ones made ; 
and if the Cottiers or Herters cannot suit 
you, do as I have found it profitable to do— 
go to an architect, to Mr. John F. Miller, 
or Mr. Babb, or Mr. Sandier, or to any one 





of the company of cultivated, thoughtful 
young men who are doing so much to honor 
architecture among us, and tell him what 


you want, and have him draw you a design. | 


Then with your working-drawings go to the 
best house-carpenter you can find—if you 
want the best there is, or can be, find Mr. 
Matthias J. Miller, No. 126 Amity street— 
and ask him to carry out the design strictly, 
in good material, and in a workman-like 
way, and you will find your desires more 
than met. There is a pleasure in getting 
things this way that there is not and cannot 
be in going into shops and buying them 
We get attached to our surroundings; we 
know their history and their character, and 
feel that we can depend on them. Mr. 
John F. Miller, who is too well-known for 
me to praise him, is one of the best-trained 
architects we have, and one of the most 
refined men in his taste, though he is, per- 
haps, more devoted to the Gothic than is 
likely to bring him favor in these days. He 
has designed many pieces of furniture for 
me, and his brother, Mr. Matt. Miller, has 
made them, and better work than Matt. 
Miller’s was never done anywhere in any 
time that I know any thing about. The 
secret of his good workmanship is, not as he 
thinks, if he modestly thinks about it, that 
he went through the painful drill of appren- 
ticeship, nor that he had a good master, 
nor even that he had been trained in the 
solid school of Leopold Eidlitz and his 
brother John, but that he loves his trade, 
believes in it, and puts all his mind, and heart, 
and character into it. The wood of which 
my furniture 1s made has been chosen by 
him with as much knowledge and care as 
Van Eyck would have used in selecting a 
panel for a picture, and, like the Deacon’s 
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more Matthias Millers than there are. It 
would be greatly to our advantage to do so, 
and a good thing if we could learn to do 
without much of the sort of furniture made 
by so-called cabinet-makers. Matthias Mil- 
ler tells me that he remembers when there 


| was no such trade in New York as “ cabi- 


net-making ;” when plain house-carpenters 
like himself made all the furniture that was 
made, and it was better designed and better 
made than the most of what is made even 
at expensive establishments in New York 
to-day. The trade of carpentry, however, 
is in such a state in this country to-day, 


| that no carpenter I know can be trusted to 


| simple kind. 


design a piece of furniture, even of a very 
But the expense of getting 
designs from an architect is comparatively 
small, and certainly the satisfaction in get- 
ting a good design, and having it well 
carried out, is great enough to make it worth 
the trouble and expense. 

Cuts Nos. 6 and 7 are a little premature 
in this article. They are intended to go, 
No 6 with what is to be said about curtains 


| and hangings, and No. 7 with some chat 


about screens, in the next article. They 


| are both of them incidents in a story of real 


life which might be good to tell, if I were 
in fora serial tale. I dare say the reader 


| will enjoy looking at Mr. Lathrop’s little 


pictures quite as much as he would, if 
he knew more about this quaint Crusoeish 
hut and its occupants. He can, at all 
events, see that it looks a comfortable place, 


| though not painfully proper and conven- 


tional. He shall learn more about it, if we 


| can get permission, in the next article for this 


one-horse shay, it will last till it can last | 


no more, and then must all go to powder at 
once, for one piece is as perfect as another. 
The construction is as admirable as the mate- 
nal, and in it one may see the carpentry of 
the times of our great grandfathers brought 
back, for here are no make-shifts, no nails, 
nor glue—except where Saint Joseph him- 
self would have ordered it; but the whole 
is held together by science and by con- 
science. If it might be, I would send some 
of his work to the Centennial—not, of course, 
for any brag, for what had I to do with it ?— 
but to praise him, and to show what work 
has been done by one American carpenter, 
taught and trained at home. 

Of course, if we would give our carpen- 
ters more such work to do, there would be 


| room is a great pleasure. 


series. Meanwhile, if he should be led by 
it, to think it a good notion to divide a 
large room up by screens and curtains in- 
stead of always by formal and permanent 
partitions, the little picture will be doing a 
part of its duty. To many people a large 
Indeed, I think, 
most people like to have plenty of space in 
which to move about, but as we all like pn- 
vacy sometimes, and seclusion from the 
doings of others, if for no other end than to 


| have the temptation to talk and to look 


about us removed, it is good to have easy 
ways of attaining our object. The long, 
narrow parlors that are such an affliction to 
New York housekeepers are much more 
elegantly divided by screens, which may be 
made as rich or as plain as we ‘choose, or 
by curtains, than by the ordinary partition 
and sliding-door. For comfort and for 
coziness they often need to be divided, and 
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yet they often need also, when company 
comes, to be left free from end to end. But, 
more of this by and by. The window and 
curtain in cut No. 6 are at the other end of 
the room shown in No. 7. In our formal 
way of hanging curtains from a so-called 
cornice, we lose the freedom and artistic 
movement of a piece of stuff such as this 
curtain is made of; it becomes a mere piece 
of machinery, and calls the dumb-waiter 
brother, and the furnace-register sister. 
But, hung by rings and hooks to a brass 
rod, and moved back and forth at pleasure, 
it becomes another creature, and is second 
cousin at least to the pictures and casts. 
From being a pesky, troublesome, dust-col- 
lecting member of the family, it is now a 
docile, cheerful, neat-handed minister of 
sunlight and cool shade, no trouble to any- 
body, and only pleasant to live with. 

Cuts Nos. 8 and g are étagéres, both 
of Chinese make; one of them, No. 8, has 
a cupboard beneath it, and both of them 
are lifted from the floor by stands which are 
movable at pleasure. Both are handsome 
pieces; but No. 8 is of a more useful kind 
than No. 9g, and better suited, perhaps, to 
a dining-room than to the parlor; certainly 
it would be found very useful in a room 
where there are tea-things, especially if they 
were pretty ones, to put under lock-and- 
key. No. 8 is of the black wood the 
Chinese so much affect, and which they 
carve and polish so skillfully. No.9 is of 
a wood resembling mahogany, but without 
the magic translucent lights that make 
mahogany so noble a member of the wood 
family. Giorgione’s and Titian’s women, 
with their red-gold hair, may have been, 
after all, only the Hamadryads of the 
mahogany-tree, seen by the painters in vis- 
ion. ‘This Chinese wood is, however, less 
rich than mahogany ; but it is handsome, and 
makes a good contrast to the darker piece. 
Both these shelves were bought at Sypher’s, 
and were of moderate price; nor 1s there 


anything so rare about them as to make it | 
| artists plot and plan to induce some one 


impossible to meet their mates some day. 


But many of our readers will, we are sure, | 
| to make, to combine with 
| designer, and devise a case for them to 


see how superior they are to the general run 
of furniture in the shops. The object on the 
top of No. g is a jade dish supported on a 
stand of carved oak, and over the shelves 
there hangs on the wall, a sconce of beaten 
brass for three candles, specimens of which 
are always to be seen at Cottier’s and Tif- 


fany’s, and there are often excellent ones to | 


be found at the rooms of the “ Household 
Art Company,” in Boston. No. ro isa jolly 
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bit of old iron-work, a double candlestick 
picked up at a Christmas booth in Paris 
streets, and since, for many a day, found a 
most useful table companion to one who 
always works at night by candle-light. It 
lifts easily by the strong projecting handle, 
and is not to be upset. 

I had promised myself, too, the amuse- 
ment of a tilt against pianos as we make 
them in this the present year of grace— 
“bow-legged megatheriums,” as somebody 
has hit them off, the ugliest pieces of furni- 
ture which we of this generation, fertile in 
ugliness, have as yet succeeded in inventing. 
The first pianos were prettier than any that 
have been made since, but they were too 
spindle-legged for real beauty, and owed 
too much to the color of the wood they 
were made of, with its pretty inlayings and 
marquetry, and painted panels above the 
key-board—too little to the excellence of 
their form. A handsome piano, one that 
an artist could enjoy the sight of, does not 
exist to-day out of museums, nor is made 
by any one of the legion of manufacturers. 
But a piano, even a “ square” or a “ grand,” 
might be made a stately ornament to our 
drawing-rooms, and even the “uprights,” 
which try to be as ugly as their four 
footed and hooved brethren, but cannot 
wholly succeed, might be made much 
better than they are, in artistic hands. | 
wish some one would try the experiment 
of a plain case, were it even of pine, and let 
it be decorated with color simply, after the 
fashion of the clavichord in cut No. 11. 
This rests upon a stand, and the raised lid 
has a pastoral landscape with figures painted 
on the inside. There has been for some 
time at Goupil’s a water-color by one of the 
new men, Rossi, in which a lady is seated 
at a piano, in the style of Louis XIV., very 
ornate with flourishing carving and gilding 
not exactly to be recommended, but having 
the inside of the lid delightfully painted with 
a dance of Cupids, or some sacred mystery 
of that sort. Why can’t some of our young 


of the young piano-makers with his fortune 
some clever 


paint? The result might be delightful, and 
even if the first go-off were not wholly suc- 
cessful, it would show the way. It would 
be good to see a herd of the present heavy- 
footed antediluvians that stretch their huge 
bulks about our drawing-rooms, turned out 
of their luxurious quarters and sent lumber- 
ing down the avenue, yielding place to 
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something that would seem more like an 
instrument of music. 
liest woman that sits down to play at a 
modern piano is a little dimmed ; the instru- 


ment, instead of setting off her beauty, | 


seems to do its best to disparage it. 

No. 11. was drawn on the block by Mr. 
Lathrop, from an etching that appeared in 
the “ Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst” (vol. 
vi., p. 8, 1872). The etching is by W. 


As it is now, the love- | 
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Unger, after a picture by Gonzales Coques, 
which is in the Gallery at Cassel. It is 
called “Ein junger Gelehrter mit seiner 
Frau im Zimmer.” ‘The etching is one of 
Unger’s best, but Mr. Henry Marsh’s wood- 
cut from Mr. Lathrop’s reduction, is no less 
a masterpiece in its way. I had it done 


| mainly for the clavichord, but it will be of 


much use to us with relation to other mat- 
ters. 
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I aM accustomed to make great use of an 
invaluable little volume, the “ Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” and it contains one 
line that often arrests my attention, and has 
for me an inexhaustible charm. The plan 
of the book is simply to give in alphabetical 
order the name of each noted person, with 
his occupation, his biographer, and the dates 
of birth and death; thus preserving in the 
smallest space, as in an urn-full of white 
dust, the substance of each career. And 
among these condensed memorials—inserted 
between “ Fleming, John, Scottish Natural- 
ist,” and “ Fleming, Patrick, Irish Roman 
Ecclesiastic”—occurs this line: 


“Fleming, Marjorie, Pet. (Life by J. Brown, M. 
LD.) 1803-1811.” 


That is all; but it is to me as touching 
as the epitaphs of children in the Greek 
“Anthology.” ‘Those who have read in 
Dr. Brown’s “Spare Hours” his delicious 
sketch of the fascinating little creature thus 
commemorated, will not wonder that her 
life of eight years obtained for her a niche 
in fame’s temple as enduring as that of any 
of her maturer clansmen. 


Ecclesiastic” beside “ Pet Marjorie ?” 

I would fain take this adoption of this 
rare little maiden into the Biographical Dic- 
tionary as an indication that we are begin- 
ning a more careful and reverent study of 
childish ways. It is wrong to leave this 


mine of quaintness and originality to be | 


the mere wonder of a day in the household, 
when even the savants are beginning to talk 
about “ Psychological Embryology,” thus 
vouchsafing us two polysyllables, beneath 
whose protecting shadow we may enter on 
pleasant themes. Why should we praise 
Agassiz for spending four hours a day at the 


] Nay, what to us | 
is a mere “ Scottish Naturalist” or “ Roman | 
| the petty barriers of generations and centu- 








microscope, watching the growth of a tur 
tle’s egg, and yet recklessly waste our 
opportunities for observing a far more 
wondrous growth? Or why should the 
scientific societies send agents to study the 
Chinook jargon, or the legends of the Flat- 
head Indians, when the more delicious jar- 
gon of these more untamable little nomads 
remains unrecorded? Mr. G. P. Marsh 
has drawn important inferences as to lan- 
guage from the broken English of children ; 
and there are themes of study, more absorb- 
ing still, in their broken and fantastic imag- 
inations. 

Care and duty hem us in so closely dur 
ing maturer years, that we should become 
dry and desolate but for constantly recur- 
ring to the one period of life when the 
limitations of space and time do not oppress 
us, and the far off is as the near. The baby 
who puts out his little hand for the moon is 
compelled to draw it back empty, yet he 
puts it forth many times again. My friend’s 
little daughter, after having the stars for the 
first time pointed out to her, requested next 


| day to have “two little stars with sugar .on 


them for breakfast.” And in their first deal- 
ings with human beings children set aside 


ries in the same fine way. “ Mamma,” said 


| in my hearing the little daughter of a certain 


poetess, “ did I ever see Mr. Shakespeare ?” 
It was at the dinner-table and between two 
bites of an apple. On another occasion 
the same child said with equal confidence, 
“ Mamma, did you ever know Cleopatra ?” 
There was no affectation about it; she was 
accustomed to seeing literary people and 
other notabilities at her mother’s house; 
and Shakespeare and Cleopatra might have 
come and gone, arm in arm, without excit- 
ing her half so much as the arrival of a new 
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paper doll. Thus a child traveling with 
me, and seeing me salute, at a railway sta- 
tion, a certain Methodist minister of great 
dimensions, inquired, with casual interest, 
whether that was the Pope? To assign to 
the Pope his proper place in space, and to 
Shakespeare or his heroines their rightful 
position in time,—what have children to do 
with such trifles? Matters more important 
claim their attention; are there not hoops 
and skipping-ropes and luncheon ? 

And when the imagination of children 
thus sets out on its travels, it embraces with 
the same easy sweep the whole realm of 
mythology and fairyland, still without ques- 
tioning or surprise. A young gentleman of 
my acquaintance, aged seven, who had 
already traveled in Greece with his father, 


and who was familiar by hearsay with the | 


Homeric legends, formed lately a plan of 


vast compass for summer entertaufment. | 
He proposed to his father that they should | 
erect a hotel on one of the Plymouth (Mas- | 
sachusetts) hills, and should engage all the | 


Greek gods and goddesses as permanent 
attractions for the possible boarders. He 
suggested that these deities had been 
“turned out” so long that they would 
doubtless be glad to get places, and he 
could afford to pay them handsome salaries 
out of the profits. 
scheme that Agamemnon, Ulysses, and 
others, should also be engaged to “ preach” 


at the hotel, giving in their discourses a | 


narrative of the Trojan war. This course 
of lectures was to last ten years, and to be 
repeated in every decade; 
Orpheus and the Nine Muses were to give 
a series of concerts for the benefit of the 
enterprise. 


ence with the colleges toward securing the 
necessary spectators. This appeal was met 


by the generous pledge of a hundred tickets | 
this | 


from Cambridge alone, whenever 
“grand combination of attractions,” as the 


programmes say, should be brought together. | 


In what land of blissful fancy do children 
dwell, when they build up such visions as 


this—eager to talk about them, wounded if | 
they are ridiculed, desolate if they are | 
crushed, and yet never absolutely believing | 


them to be wholly true? In maturer years 


we still yield ourselves with some readiness | 
to fancy; we weep at the theater; actors | 


themselves weep. Charles Lamb’s friend 
Barbara S. remembered, in old age, how 
her neck had been scalded in childhood by 


It was a part of the | 


and finally | 


This plan he devised for him- | 
self and quite independently of his father, | 
but wished that gentleman to use his influ- | 


| the hot tears that fell from the eyes of Mrs. 
| Porter, as Isabella. It does not even 
| require the illusion of the visible stage in 
order to produce such emotions. When 
| Richardson was writing “Clarissa Har- 
| lowe” he had letters by scores, imploring 
him to save his heroine from impending 
despair, or to bring back Lovelace to virtue. 
| “Pray, reform him; will you not save a 
soul, sir?” wrote one correspondent; and 
Colley Cibber vowed that he should lose 
his faith in a merciful Providence unless 
| Clarissa were protected. Nor were these 
the mere whims of a fantastic period, for 
who does not remember the general groan 
| of dismay among the young women of 
America when Miss Alcott, in her second 
volume, forbade the banns between Jo and 
Laurie. Yet how far do even these instances 
fall short of the intensity of childhood’s 
emotions ! 

I knew a little girl who was found sob- 
bing in bed, one night, unable to close her 
eyes, long after her usual time of slumber. 
With much reluctance and after long cross 
examination, she owned that her sorrow 
related solely to the woes of “ Long Tail” 
and “ Blue Eyes,” two devoted rats, whose 
highly wrought adventures she had just 
been reading in a child’s magazine. “Blue 
Eyes” had been caught in a trap, from 
which “Long Tail” had finally rescued 
her, but their sufferings had been so vividly 
described, that it was long before she could 
be induced to view it as anything but a real 
tragedy. Less easy of persuasion was a 
child once under my charge, a boy of 
twelve, unusually strong and active, spend- 
ing almost his whole time in the open air, 
who was yet moved by the story of “ Un- 
dine” to such exaggerated emotion, that he 
lay awake the greater part of the night, in 
an agony of tears, which grew worse and 
worse till I hit upon a happy thought, and 
imagined for him a wholly new ending to 
the tale,—bringing Undine out of the water 
' and re-uniting her to Hildebrand, so that 

all should live happily ever after. Being 
| offered this entirely ideal refuge from an 
equally ideal woe, my poor little pupil dried 
up his tears and was asleep in ten min- 
utes. 

We are apt to be amazed that children 
| should thus lend themselves to be profoundly 
moved by what they do not, after all, accept 
as truth. But what know they of real or 
| unreal? The bulk of the world’s assumed 
| knowledge—as that the earth revolvesaround 

the sun—is to them as remote from per- 
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sonal verification as their fairy stories, and 
seems more improbable. They have to take 
almost everything for granted, and the 
faculty of “ make-believe” is really in con- 
stant exercise, whether in study or play. 
“Only the Encyclopedia to learn,” said 
Lord Chatham, with doubtful encourage- 
ment, to his boy; but, so long as it is all 
hearsay, how is any one to draw the line 
where the wonders of the Encyclopedia end, 
and those of the “Arabian Nights” begin ? 

“] should think,” said my little cousin to 
me, as he hung enraptured over the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “ that those Apollyons must 
be a bad kind of fellows to have about!” 
He would have taken the same view of 
rattlesnakes, never having actually seen either 
species of monster. Sir Philip Sidney says, 





when speaking of the old theatrical practice | 
| their daily duties and belongings. 


of labeling the stage-scenery, “ What child 
is there, that, coming to a play, and seeing 
‘Thebes’ written on an old door, doth 
believe that it is Thebes?” But all history, 
and art, and science are but so many stage- 
doors to the child, and they are all labeled 
Thebes, or something st:il more incompre- 
hensible. Even Keats begins his classifica- 
tion of the universe with “things real, as 
sun, moon, and passages of Shakespeare.” 
The truth is, that the child does not trouble 
himself to discriminate between the real and 
ideal worlds at all, but simply goes his way, 
accepts as valid whatever appeals to his 
imagination, and meanwhile lives out the 
day and makes sure of his dinner. Luckily, 
you can by no means put him off with any 
Barmecide delusion about that. 


We do not sufficiently remember that the 
most hum-drum daily life is essentially ideal 
to an imaginative child, or is, at least, easily 


idealized. One secret of the charm of 
“Charles Auchester” is, that in the early 
chapters it describes the enchantment pro- 
duced by music on many a susceptible 
child, portraying emotions such as many 
have experienced, but none had ever before 
dared to describe. There is nothing in it 
which overstates what I can remember to 
have felt in childhood when lying awake in 
bed, after dark, and listening to my sister’s 
piano. It may have been a nightly ten min- 
utes, at most, but I perceive now, in looking 
back, that the music lulled all childish sorrows 
to sleep, and drew a curtain of enchantment 
over the experience of every day. And even 
without such melodious aid, children will 
take the echoes of the most prosaic events 
and weave them into song and legend for 
themselves. How vivid the picture of the 





| “ Blab.” 
| it; its secrets are known to'them only: even 

their parents are not admitted; but their 
| baby sister, not yet two years old, is by 
| birthright a citizen of the realm, and acts 
| with great dignity her part in its pageants. 
| They have invented for this enchanted land 
|a language, both spoken and written,— 





lonely li life of the Bronté household, with their 
nightly dramas, into which Bonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington enter, and the way- 
faring man at the door is caught up into 
the romance. But a thousand such childish 
experiences are unrecorded. We go to visit 


| the families of our friends, and find that we 


have long served as dramatis persone to 
their children. They have only heard of 
us, have never seen us; but they have long 
since painted us in their pictures, played us 
in their games, named dolls or boats after 


| us, and taken us with them on imaginary 
voyages to the North Pole. 


They have 
supplemented their own lives, in short, by 
including in fancy the experiences of every 


| life with which they have come in contact. 


It is a common thing for children to live 
in some world of their own, apart from all 
In one 
household of my acquaintance, two little 
gitls possess a private fairyland named 
All their play hours are passed in 


their father, it should be said, is an eminent 
linguist,—and they have devised novel com- 
binations of letters, to express sounds not 
represented in the English tongue. 

I knew another child who spent her sum- 


| mers on a charming estate by the sea-shore, 


with her grandfather for chief playmate. 
They jointly peopled with a fairy world the 
woods and rocks around them; every rocky 
cave, every hollow tree, every hole in the 
ground was full of enchantment. There 
were paths and ravines where it was for- 
bidden to walk fast or speak aloud. The 
two playmates would steal off by themselves 
and hold secret converse, for hours, con- 
cerning these wonders, till, on one unlucky 
day, the elder conspirator forgot himself so 
far as to speak disrespectfully of the prime 
minister of the Court of Fairyland. No 
actual peril could have taken more apparent 
hold of the child’s imagination. She walked 
up and down, wringing her hands, and 
endeavoring to propitiate the supposed 
wrath of these beings unseen, by such 
highly wrought appeals as this: 

“I come to implore you in behalf of my 
beloved grandpapa! Spare him! O respect- 
able Green Bird! do his doom lightly!” 

Another child of my acquaintance created 
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for himself, before he could speak plain, 
a realm less fairy-like but more fantastic, 
whose ideal hero was named “ Mr. Dowdy.” 
The materials for his career were all drawn 
from the incidents of daily life in the streets 
of Boston, where the child dwelt; and noth- 
ing was seen from the windows that was 
not immediately glorified among the inci- 
dents of Mr. Dowdy’s life. Going once to 
spend a night at the house, I found the 
elder members of the family quite excited 


about a public meeting which they had | 


attended, and which had been broken up 
by a mob. 


imagination, like that of most children, was 
liveliest at first waking, and 
was, when taken in moderation, a great 
delight. I accordingly found his pretty head 
lying on my pillow at bed-time, and was 
aroused the next morning, to listen with 
drowsy ears to Mr. Dowdy in full career. 


Nestling close to me, the young narrator | 
The excitements of the night | 


proceeded. 
previous had added to his vocabulary a 
new word; and, accordingly, “ Mobs” 


peared on the scene as a new figure, a sort 
of collective unit, antagonistic to all good— 
a prince of the powers of evil—a malign 


being who made unseemly noises, broke 
benches in halls, and forced peaceful aunts 
to flee for their lives. To “ Mobs” malig- 


nant enters the virtuous and triumphant | 


Dowdy, and the scene thus proceeds: 
“Then Mobs come up’tairs again, make 


a noise, frighten the people, frighten Aunty. | 
Then Mr. Dowdy come; he set his dog on | 
| place does this sort of thing really occupy 


Mobs; eat him all up; drive him away.” 
Then rising in bed, with an air of final 
decision and resistless fate : 
“It says in Queen Victoria’s book, that 
outragis Mobs must be put down- ’tairs |” 
So heartily had I gone along with the flow 


of narrative, that I hardly felt disposed to | 


question the infallible oracle thus cited, and 


“The Koran or the Sword” seemed hardly | 


a more irresistible appeal than Queen Vic- 
toria’s book. 
ception what it meant; 


unoffending front doors. ‘This, it seemed, 


had been seized upon by one of the elder | 
and one of its portraits had been | 
pronounced to look just like the pictures of | 
It had afterward passed to | 


boys, 


Prince Albert. 
my little friend, who had christened it, for 


the alleged resemblance, “Queen Victoria’s | 


book,” and had hung it on the wall, to be 


I had petitioned, as usual, that | 
the little boy might sleep with me, for his | 


his prattle | 


ap- } 


| believe, you know,” 


I had not the slightest con- | 
but, on inquiry at | 
breakfast, I was shown one of those frightful | 
medical almanacs, such as are thrown in at | 
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henceforth cited solespaly, as containing the 
statutes of the imaginary realm where the 
Dowdies dwelt. 

More commonly, I suppose, this ideal 
being is incarnated in a doll. I knew a 
little girl who spent a winter with two 
maiden ladies, and who had been presented 
by one of them with a paper doll, gorgeously 
arrayed. She named it the Marquis, and at 
once assigned to that nobleman the heart 
and hand of her younger hostess. He was 
thenceforth always treated with the respect 
due to the head of the house; a chair and 
plate were assigned him at table, though, 
for reasons of practical convenience, he 
usually sat in the plate. “ Good-morning” 
must always be said to him. The best of 
everything must be first offered to him, or 
else Lizzie was much hurt, and the family 


| were charged with discourteous neglect. 


Indeed she always chose to take the tone 


| that he did not receive quite the considera- 


tion to which his rank and services entitled 
him; and when she first awaked in the 
morning, she would give reproving lectures 
to his supposed spouse. “ He does every- 
thing for you,” the child would say to this 
lady; “he earns money, and buys you all 
that you have; he shovels your paths for 
you”—this being perhaps on a snowy morn- 
ing when that process was audible—“ and 
yet you do not remember all his kindness.” 
The whole assumed relationship was treated 
as an absolute reality, and the lively farce 
lasted, with undiminished spirit, during the 
whole of a New England winter. 

It is matter for endless pondering. What 


in a child’s mind ? It is not actually taken 
for truth ; the child will sometimes stop in 
full career and say: “ But this is all make- 
and then fling itself 
again into the imaginary drama, as ardently 
as ever. These little people know the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood, after 
all, and the great Turenne, when a boy, 
challenged a grown-up officer for saying 
that Quintus Curtius was only a romance. 
These fancies are not real; they are simply 
something that is closer than reality. This 
makes the charm of that inexhaustibly fas- 
cinating book, “Alice in the Looking-Glass,” 

a book which charms every child, and which 
I have yet heard quoted by the President 
of the London Philological Society in his 
annual address, and to the reading of a 
chapter of which I have seen Mr. Darwin 
listen with boyish glee by his own fire- 
' side. No other book comes so near to the 
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very atmosphere of the dawning mind, that | the parson’s orchard, for she has looked 


citizen of an inverted world, where the visions 
are half genuine, and the realities half visions. 
After Alice in the story has once stepped 


into the looking-glass, passing through it to | 


the world where everything is reversed, she 


is at once amazed by everything and by | 


nothing. It does not seem in the least 


strange to be talking with the queen of the | 


white chessmen, or to have her remember the 
things that are not to happen till week after 
next. Alice in the pictures never loses the 
sweet bewildered expression we know so 
well, and yet she is “always very much 
interested in questions of eating and drink- 
ing,” and is as human and charming as Pet 
Marjorie. Who shall disentangle the pretty 
complication? The real and unreal overlap 
and interpenetrate each other in a child’s 
mind, film upon film, till they can be detached 
only by a touch as subtile as that of Swin- 
burne, when he essays to separate the suc- 
cessive degrees of remoteness in the portrait 
of a girl looking at her own face in a mirror, 


—a poem on the picture of a likeness, the 


shadow of the shadow of a shade. 


“Art thou the ghost, my sister,— 
White sister there ? 
Am I the ghost,—who knows ? 
My hand, a fallen rose, 
ies snow-white on white snows, and 
takes no care.” 


Nor does it require any peculiarly gifted 


temperament to bring forth these phenomena | 
Given the dawning mind as | 


of childhood. 
agent, and the wonderful universe as mate- 
nal, and all else follows of itself. Some of 
the most remarkable stories I have ever 
known were told of children whose maturer 
years revealed nothing extraordinary, just as 
I heard the other day of a girl who could 
hum the second to a musical air before she 
could speak, and who, on growing up, proved 
to have hardly any ear for music. There 
never was a child so matter-of-fact, perhaps, 
but his mind, on coming in contact with the 
outer world, encountered experiences as 


hazy as the most dreamy poet could depict. | 
In older people we can discriminate between | 
different temperaments, but childhood is in | 
itself a temperament, or does the work of | 


one ; and it is brought face to face with a uni- 


verse of realities so vast and bewildering that | 


you may add all the realm of the impossible 
and hardly make the puzzle more profound. 
In Hans Andersen’s story, the old hen 


assures her chickens that the world is very | 


much larger than is commonly supposed— 
that indeed it stretches to the other side of 


fancy wears. 


through a hole in the fence and has seen. 
But to the child, the whole realm of knowl- 


| edge is the parson’s orchard, and all experi- 


ence is only a glimpse through some new 
hole in the fence. What deceives us elders 
is, that the child placidly keeps on his way 
through this world of delusion, full of his 
school and his play, and accepting every- 
thing as easily as we accept the impossibili- 
ties of our dreams. He is no more con- 
cerned with your philosophical analysis of 
his mental processes than were the pigeons 
reared by Darwin with the inferences he 


| drew from their plumage and their shapes. 
| Holding in himself, could we but understand 


him, the key to all mysteries, the urchin does 
not so much as suspect that there is a key to 
besought. If he bestows one thought upon 


| the problem of his existence, he dismisses 


it easily with the assumption that grown-up 
people understand it all. But his indiffer- 
ence lulls the grown-up people also, and even 


| as we watch him his childhood passes, and his 


fancies “fade into the light of common day.” 

Thus much for the forms which a child's 
They might be further illus- 
trated by endless examples, but let us now 


| consider the influence exerted by this faculty 


upon the other powers. It is certain, to 
begin with, that the imagination is, next to 


| love, the most purifying influence of a 


child’s life. In proportion as the little creat- 
ure absorbs itself in an ideal world, it has a 
mental pre-occupation “ driving far off each 
thing of sin and guilt.” Indolence or selfish 
reverie may come in, doubtless, but not 
coarseness. In a strongly imaginative child- 
ish nature, even if evil seems to enter, it 
leaves little trace behind, and the soul 
insensibly clears itself once more. The 


| foundations of virtue are laid in the imagi- 


nation, before conscience and reason have 
gained strength. This is accerding to 
Plato’s theory of the true education, as 
given in the second book of “The Laws.” 
“T mean by education,” ie says, “ that 
training which is given by suitable habits to 
the first instincts of virtue in children ; when 
pleasure and friendship, and pain and hatred 
[of vice] are rightly implanted in souls not 
yet capable of understanding the nature of 
them, and who find them, when they have 
attained reason, to be in harmony with her. 


| This harmony of the soul, when perfected, is 


virtue.” 

I do not, by any means, assert that the 
ideal temperament tends to keep a child 
from all faults—only from the grosser faults. 
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The imagination may sometimes make him | 


| 


appear cowardly, for instance, through the 
vividness with which he imagines dangers 
that do not touch the nerves of the stolid 
or prosaic. On the other hand, the same 
faculty may make him brave, when excited 
by a great purpose, excluding all immediate 
fears. So the imagination may make him 
appear cruel sometimes, when it takes the 
form of an intense desire to solve the mys- 
tery of life and death, and to assert the 
wondrous fact of human control over them ; 
an impulse beginning when the boy kills his 
first bird, and not always satiating itself in 
the most experienced hunter. But the same 
imaginative power may also make him 
humane, if it be led to dwell on the suffer- 
ings of the animal, the bereaved nest, the 
dying young. “God gives him wings and 
I shoot him down,” says Bettine. “Ah, 
no; that chimes not in tune.” I suppose 
we are all at times more sentimental than 
we consent to acknowledge, and at other 
times more hard-hearted ; and it is for edu- 
cation so to direct our imaginative power 
that it shall help us in the contest between 
right and wrong. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








Professor Jared Sparks, the most painstaking 
of historians, used to tell us in college that 
no man could write history well without 
enough of imaginative power to make it 
graphic. 

The fables of children and of child-like 
nations, even where they give tongues to 
animals and trees, have an element of truth 
which causes them now to be collected for 
the purposes of science. While the philos- 
opher looks for the signs of human emotion 
in the facial expression of animals, children 
boldly go farther, and attribute words as well 
assigns. “I was never so be-rhymed,” says 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind, “since Pythagoras’ 
time, that I was an Irish rat, which | 
can hardly remember.” But children, as 
Heine says, still remember when they 
were animals and trees; and the theory of 
transmigration always has great fascination 
for them, as all those who were brought 
up on “Evenings at Home” will recall. 
Even the conception of their own pre- 
existence sometimes gets into their heads. 
A meditative little fellow, the son of a 
friend of mine, waked one morning with 
the mystical remark on his lips: “ Mamma, 


Nevertheless parents, as must be owned, | we have all been here more than once, 
| and I was only the last that was sent.” In 


often regard the imagination as a faculty 
to be dreaded for their children. People 
are like Mr. Peter Magnus in Pickwick, 
who disliked anything original, and did not 
see the necessity for it. They assume that 
this faculty is a misleading gift, tending 
to untruth—making a boy assert that a hun- 
dred cats are fighting in the garden, when 
there are only his own and another. Yet 
even this extreme statement is not to be 
ranked among deliberate falsehoods—it is 
only an intense expression, what the 
Greeks called a plural of reverence. For the 
boy two cats are as good or as bad as a 
hundred, if they only scratch and sputter 
enough, which, indeed, they are apt to do. 
He cannot report the battle as greater than 
his imagination sees it. 
may be but two cats, subjectively there are 
a thousand. Indeed, each single animal 


Objectively there | 


| 
| 
| 





the thought of God and of the future life, 
too, their imaginations have play, some- 
times leading to the most familiar and 
amusing utterances, and then to words 
that help older minds to trust a higher 
guidance, and to keep an outlook into 
spheres unseen. The easy faith of children 
strengthens our own, and reminds us that 
the very word “juvenile” comes from the 
Latin juve, which means “ to help.” 

Every autumn I collect in my room the 
young seed-vessels of the common milk- 
weed, which may be found by every road- 
side. ‘They presently open, and all winter 
long the graceful tufts of sheeny silk are 
slowly detaching themselves with constant, 
tireless, noiseless motion; each mounting 
into the currents of warm air and silently 


| floating away. You cannot keep these little 


expands before his eyes like that dog in | 


Leech’s “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” 
which is first depicted as it seemed to those 
travelers—vast, warlike, terrific;—and after- 
ward, as it would have seemed to the unim- 
aginative observer, only a poor little bark- 
ing cur. To give the full value of the 
incident both pictures are needful, and it 
is only when the power of expression 
matures that we learn to put both into one, 
securing vividness without sacrificing truth. 





voyagers down; you cannot guide them as 
they soar; they are presently found clinging 
in unexpected places and are set free at a 
touch, to float away again; they occupy 
the room with a delicate aérial life of their 
own. Like these winged things are the 
fancies of childhood, giving to the vital seed 
of thought its range; bearing it lightly over 
impurities and obstructions, till it falls into 
some fitting soil at last, there to recreate 
itself and bear fruit a hundred fold. 
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“ Way, it looks like hooks and eyes!” said 
a friend to whom the book was shown. It did 
look like hooks and eyes. But, then, what 
can one expect of Tamil? It is bad enough 


to have a Sanskrit text forced on one’s atten- | 
tion, although its solid letters are of con- | 


siderable beauty, and augur well for the nobil- 
ity of the language; but Tamil! 
should not Tamil look like hooks and eyes ? 

Nevertheless the dictionary says that it is 
a language spoken by some ten millions of 
thriving aboriginals of Lower India, and ten 
millions of human beings are not to be put 
aside irreverently ; neither do hooks and 
eyes, delicately shaped and arranged in line 
across a page from left to right, form such an 
ungraceful sight, after all; the open-handed 
fling of some of the Tamil letters gives the 
character a decided individuality. One who 
tells fortunes by the handwriting would say 
that the writers of Tamil must have been im- 
aginative persons of a romantic turn of mind. 

It was a piece of chance-work that Tamil 
turned up at all. In Ann street, on a spot 
now occupied by an ugly iron hive for 
offices, there stood formerly an old book- 
store, infested, as if he were a spider, by a 
tall and grimy seller of secor 4-hand books. 
He is gone, and his memory is embalmed in 
two popular reports,—one that New Orleans 


and an immense fortune has claimed him, | 
the other that he is dead. Peace be with | 


him in -any case, for one day he stood on a 
table in the back part of his shop, and, mur- 


muring words which he called English, but | 
| has its own fashion of articulation and proba- 
| bly its own individuality in the organs of 
| speech. 


which none but a Creole Frenchman could 
understand, began stirring about in the 
thick dust of a certain shelf. Among a 
shower of Oriental manuscripts, old English 
books minus their covers, and the usual run 
of an old book-shop, there was one flat, gray 
octavo, which, being gingerly pried open, 
proved to be all hooks and eyes—in fact the 
Grammatica Damulica. 
should arise why Damulica and Tamil are 


interchangeable, let it be understood that the | 
They do not care a | 


Indians are to blame. 
button whether you pronounce it D or T. 
The next thing to do was to attempt 
roughly the deciphering of one or two letters 
of the curious alphabet. The hook which 
represented K was not only oftenest recur- 
rent in the words, but looked strangely like 
the same letter in Sanskrit ; much thinner, it 
is true, and very much curled. Then there 
was a nasal formed of three joined slim O’s, 


Why | 


If the question | 
| Brahma becomes Biruma. 


which, together with a down-stroke, looked 
the shadow of that Sanskrit *n” which is pro- 
nounced from the roof of the mouth. _Pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the likeness of the 
Tamil written character to Sanskrit became 
patent, and memory hastened to recall a 
passage in a paper of Professor Wm. Dwight 
Whitney on India—now published in his 
second series of “ Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies "—in which he alludes to the Tamils 
as a people found in India by that Sanskrit- 
speaking race calling itself Arya which 
imposed its religion and letters on the occu- 
pants of the soil. This, then, was a Grammar 


| of that people, and its written character 


showed the foreign source. In one alphabet, 


| as in the other, the lengthening of words by a 


down-stroke placed immediately behind them 


| is almost the same, as also the signs for the 
| vowels “o” and “i” when they occur in the 
| middle of a word. 
| has been shifted from above the consonant 


The same sign for “e” 


to a position before it, and receives in Tamil 


| hands a fine spiral sweep which gives it the 
| shape of a pine shaving. 
| the open, rolling text scorns space and that 
| economy of paper which produces compact- 


As a consequence, 


ness in other languages. The writer of Tamil 


| has no taste for the Sanskrit dot above the 
| line which represents an “m,” just as Western 


monks abbreviated the same letter in Latin. 
His “m” is an open right angle with a long 
foot ending in a flourish. But another fact 


' of later discovery accounted for the peculiar 


length of Tamil words. Like all nations, it 


This consists in the inability or dis- 
like to pronounce many combinations of con- 
sonants. Consequently short syllables con- 
taining one consonant take the place of twoor 
three consonants, somewhatas Italian appears 
when compared to German. The tendency 
is shown in words of Sanskrit origin ; thus, 
A single sound 
will sometimes take up half an inch of paper 
if the characters be printed on the scale, as 
to height, of the capitals on this page. 

But curiosity once satisfied as to the iden- 
tity of Grammatica Damulica, the next point 
of interest was the title-page. There Bar- 


' tholomzeus Ziegenbalg, Missionary of his 


Most Serene King of Denmark in the 
Oriental Indies, informs us that his book was 
composed on a travel through Europe, er on 
a Danish ship. Such particularity of state 
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ment on a red and black title-page, dated 
MDCCXVI, having invited in an immediate 
dipping into the Latin preface, it appeared 
that it was by the nod of God (nxutu Dei), 
as well as the command of the Most Serene 
Frederick 1V., that Bartholomzeus abode for 
ten years in the Danish colony of Tranque- 
bar on the east coast above Ceylon. 


Having studied this Damulic language for | ( 
| missionary could take a stronger flight than 


the space of eight months, he not only 
understood the speech and writings of the 


“barbarians,” but himself began to speak | 


“with an Indian lip.” He used the long 
return voyage to write his Grammar, and 


does not fail to tell us why he is competent. | 


For in the second year of his sojourn he 


began to penetrate more deeply into the | 
nature and sources of Indian superstition, in | 


order to its more complete overthrow. To 


this end such Damulic books as he can get | 


by prayers or purchase were compared and 


studied day and night, not without assistance | 


of interpreters. “ For it has its own rough 


spots, this Damulic literature; it has almost | 
inexplicable labyrinths; nay, rather the super- | 
stition and idol-mania latent in it has vul- | 


garities unbearable by the wise man, mixed 


up with the most absurd fables which cohere | 


like the dreams of a sick man.” ‘This is the 


petulance of the missionary; on the ground | 


of taste and science he is more liberal : 


“For the Malabar people—so called by | 


Europeans—if we consider them in the way 


of learnedness, are, in their own manner, most | 


cultivated with respect to letters, and almost 
every kind of knowledges; moreover, by 


reason of climate and a quick nature, skillful, 
ingenious, and most wide-awake (excifatis- | 
stma ), abounding in books which they make | 


from leaves of certain trees, and inscribe with 
wonderful quickness and elegance by means 
of iron and steel pens without any assistance 
of table or other rest for the arm, but suspen- 
ded in their hands. Especially rich are they 
in the poetic art and in metrical writings.” 


In 1712 the arrival at the colony of men | 


who not only understood type-setting, but 


type-founding, allowed Bartholomezeus to put | 
the New Testament before Tamils and Por- | 
tuguese in their respective tongues, so that | 


Europeans, half-castes, and natives should 
not want the sacred book. But they were 
much in need of paper, and the keen mis- 
sionary, as if it were a pity such a fiber 
should not be used, advises that the natives 
make paper from their “ flax-bearing plant 
(Gossipium),” which abounded on the Coro- 
mandel coast. This was cotton, which was 
not imported into England from India till 
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the close of the century. Ziegenbalg ends 
his preface with a grand flourish of trumpets 
in honor of the Serenities and Most Learneds 
who sent him to Tranquebar and assisted 
him when there. 

Here truly was a man worth meeting 
again! A fortunate circumstance soon after 
drew attention to another book of his, in 
which the spirit of the uncompromising 


in a Latin preface of a Grammar. This is 
called “Thirty-four Conferences between 
Danish Missionaries and Malabarian Bra- 
mans.” London, 1719. 

Here Ziegenbalg is in his element. In 
March of 1708 he takes a journey to Diruk 
uddeur, and, entering the Garden of the 
Brahmans’ Inn, seats himself on the grass. 
The Brahmans flock around, and he exhorts 
them ; after which he distributes twenty-five 
sermons, printed by himself in the Tamil 
tongue. Presently a Brahman arises, and, 
with great courtesy, asks for news, for light, 
for instruction concerning the missionary’s 
faith. Then Ziegenbalg, a subject of the 
King of Prussia, the translator calls him, 
opens his mouth after this wise: 

“ How can you believe the foul nonsense 
in your sacred books? Buddireu, Wischtnu 
and Biruma quarreled together about Pre- 
cedence, whereupon Buddireu. Stabb’d 
Wischtnu and struck of Biruma’s Head. 
The God Raschanidizen ran raving Mad 
for a considerable time. Ramen and Leth- 
schemen wag’d such bloody Wars with 
Rawanen as ended in the utter Destruction 
of all the Three Fighting Deities. Your 
God Ischokkanaden acted Sixty-four Come 
dies in this Country (!!) ; Wischtnu is sleep- 
ing upon Serpents in a Sea of Milk ; and 
Pulleiar is Continually eating and drinking 
on a Milky Sea, sweetened with the finest 
Sugar; Isuren is everlastingly Dancing. 
These are the atchievments of your Gods 


| thro’ whom you expect Eternal Happiness!” 


The poor heathen have no chance with 
Ziegenbalg, who does not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade. On one occasion he rides 
near a Pagoda, and is suddenly pelted with 
maledictions by Brahmans. Instantly he 
alights, and asks the reason. He is ready 
for the fray. ‘“ Why should I not ride my 
horse in the neighborhood of your bloody 
idols of wood and paint?” Fortunately 
a number of Mohammedans present join 
with him in ridiculing the idol-worshipers, 
who slink away. On another occasion he 
infuriates the Brahmans by offering to demol- 
ish their gods if they will protect him from the 





rage of the multitude, but with all provoca- 
tion they are seldom angry or uncivil. A 
plaintive tone pervades their words, even as 


reported by Ziegenbalg. They acknowledge | 


the iniquities of their race without forgetting 
the greater wickedness of Europeans—every- 
one concedes the pre-eminence of that race 


in wickedness—but either ascribe it to the | 


will of God, or the fact that one great age is 
coming to a close prior to the thorough regen- 
eration of the whole world. But alas! the dif- 
ficulty is that they will not be converted, even 
when they seem almost convinced. They 
appear to have put shrewd questions. When 
a physician, who has come from a great dis- 
tance, hears him inveigh against a plurality 
of gods, he asks how he accounts for the 
Trinity. That, says Ziegenbalg, is a great 
mystery, and explains it by analogy with the 
soul of man, which is distinct, and yet one, 
with both will and understanding. 

“ But,” says the physician, “so do we 
argue with our many Gods. ‘They are Lieu- 
tenants of our God.” 

“God would make use of Lieutenants 


like Himself,” roars Ziegenbalg triumph- | 


antly ; “not Robbers and Adulterers.” 


Yet, with all his energy, they will not be | 


converted. The name Christianity is no 
news to them. St. Thomas is believed to 
have established a church on that coast 


which received bishops from Babylon for | 


some 1,300 years. On their arrival the Por- 


tuguese captured several of these Babylonish | 


bishops and sent them to Lisbon and Rome, 


where they were judged out of orders, one | 


of them dying in a monastery. Finally the 
Portuguese stopped the supply from Baby- 
lon, and forcibly put one of their own num- 
ber, a layman apparently, in the chair; but 


him the primitive Christians resisted with | 
| body, Emendudakel, the messenger of that 


arms. These facts, however, conjoined with 


others worse, such as the license and rapacity | 


of Europeans, the real corruptions in Christ- 
ian churches, do not seem to be the actual 
obstacle to conversions. 
much deeper. One thing always seems to 
have won their approval: Ziegenbalg’s hearty 
denunciation of the slothful Brahmans. 
That struck the popular fiber. But when he 
argued in a mixed company of Brahman 
and Mohammedan priests, who were politely 
noting the resemblances of their religion to 
his, they may have been amused, but were 
certainly not convinced, by the kind of para- 
ble he applied to them. For he informed 
them that certain masters of families, who 
were blind men, went to visit an elephant, 
having heard much talk of the beast. One, 


HOOKS AND EYES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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laying hold of his tail, reported to his wife 
and children that an elephant resembles a 
great pole. Another, who touched his ear, 
announced that the animal is like a besom; 
while a third, in feeling for the beast, caught 
his trunk in his hand, and returned to his 
home, well satisfied that an elephant was the 
image of an apothecary’s pestle. But their 
families always held these different beliefs. 

One conference is with certain poets, who 
finally ask for employment. “ First get con- 
verted,” says the wily Ziegenbalg, “ and then 
we will see.” But the poets wish to show 
their skill at once, and on any subject he 
may give them. Accordingly, in his humor- 
ous way, he gives a subject on his side of the 
recent controversy : 

“There is one God in whom we believe ; 
and those that know Him not, but adore the 
Malabarian false gods, are heathens, and are 
in danger of being damned forever.” 

The poets, however, are equal to the 
emergency, for in a short time they write him 
a very fine poem against plurality of gods. 

“What a pity,” he says, delighted with 
their work, “that such genius should go to 
waste among heathens!” 

“Well, we were born here,” the poets 
answer, “and must live. If we turned against 
the gods, no one would employ us.” 

“ At this rate,” retorts Ziegenbalg, “ you 
would rather go to hell in Malabar company 
than to heaven in the company of strangers !” 

Unfortunately for him it was too true. 
They would prefer what he was pleased to 
call hell, but which was heaven in their 
| estimation, although, by so choosing, they 
were obliged to await the national transit of 
the soul from the body to the chair of Emen, 
Judge and God of Death. It seems that 
when the soul is breathed out of the Tamil 





god, receives it in a kind of sack, and runs 
| away with it through briars and thorns, and 
burning whirlwinds, which torment the soul 
to the bank of the Fiery Current, through 
which it has to pass to the God of Death. 
| This isthe usual proceeding. If Emen assigns 
| hell to the new arrival, he is ushered into “a 
large fiery cellar, where are fiery leeches.” 
Doubtless the good poets knew they had done 
nothing to deserve these fiery leeches, and 
therefore had no fear of their hell, while 
Ziegenbalg’s place of punishment must be 

heaven, for it was to contain their gods! 
One may smile at the vehemence of Bar- 
tholomzus Ziegenbalg, but what shall be said 
of those ten years in which his energy, as far 

| as relates to his real object, was wasted ? 
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It is pathetic to hear the bitterness break- | low-grade savages, who allowed themselves 
ing through his “ conferences,” and not less | to be imposed upon by the priests, while the 
so is the brave face he puts on in the preface | latter juggled them with idols. What he 
to his Tamil Grammar. His conversions, it | said was partly true, but he did not know 
is to be feared, were even fewer than the | that the faithful inquirer, who penetrated at 
number he gives, and of those assured, how | lastintothe arcana, discovered there the same 
many were from interested motives? Let | great truths which underlay Ziegenbalg’s 
those answer who have been missionaries in | faith ; that was the knowledge he lacked, 
Oriental lands. With him the difficulty was | perhaps fortunately lacked, for it might have 
the same that missionaries find at the present | weakened that fiery energy of his, and the 
day, but he had not the means of judging | West would have been compelled to wait 
which we now possess. When his heathen | still longer for the Tamil Grammar. 
opponents acknowledged the folly and wick- Thus from two great nations, which issued, 
edness of their rites, he could not see why | no one ‘knows when, from some Central 
they should hesitate; but they were perfectly | Asiatic region, no one knows where, came 
aware that their debased religion rested on as | priests to the Tamil. The Brahmans came 
sound precepts as his, and, like his, was daily | first, and Ziegenbalg found their work done. 
perverted from the truth. He made the great | They had permitted idols, fostered the giving 
mistake of treating Brahmans as heathen. of sacrifices, reaped for themselves the ben- 
It is one thing to attack the savage rites of | efits of appeals to charity, given the nation 
a barbarous tribe, and another, the ingrained | the kind of outward religion suited to their 
religious observances of a mighty and deep | development. The Teutonic missionary 
religion. Ziegenbalg could not get sight of | arrived centuries later, and attempted to 
those mysterious sacred books the priests | introduce among them a religion of the 
spoke of, and which we now know as the | highest European stamp. It was as if he 
Vedas, and therefore concluded that they | had come to Tranquebar with a cargo of 
were myths; he looked upon the Tamils as | hooks, and found in all Damulia no eyes. 
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Aun, friend of mine, Ah, friend of mine, 
The old enchanted story !—Oh, | I think you mean—to mean it all! 
I cannot hear a word! | But then an angel’s wing 
Tell some poor child who loved a bird, | Is a remote and subtle thing, 
And knows he holds it stained and | (If you could show me any such 
still : | In air that I can breathe!) 
“Tt flies—in Fairyland! And surely Death’s cold hand has much, so 
Its nest is in a palm-tree, on a hill; much, 
Go, catch it—if you will.” | About it we can touch! 
| 


Ah, friend of mine, Ah, friend of mine, 
The music (which ear hath not heard ?) Say nothing of the thorns—and then 

At best wails from the skies, | Say nothing of the snow. 
Somehow, into our funeral cries! God’s will? It is—that thorns must grow, 
The flowers (eye hath not seen ?) still fail | Despite our bare and troubled feet, 

To hide the coffin-lid. To crown Christ on the cross ; 
Against this face so pitiless now and | The snow keeps white watch on the unrisen 

ale wheat, 


Can the high Heavens avail ? | And yet—the world is sweet. 


Ah, friend of mine, 
I know, I know—all you can know! 
All you can say is—this: 
“It is the last time you can kiss 
This only one of all the dead, 
Knowing it is the last; 
These are the last tears you can ever shed 
On this fair fallen head.” 
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CHAPTER XIIl. 


ARTFUL GABRIEL IS DIS- 


COVERED. 


IN WHICH THE 


NOTWITHSTANDING his assumed ease and 
a certain relief, which was real, Gabriel was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


far from being satisfied with the result of his | 


visit to Mrs. Markle. Whatever may have 


actually occurred, not known to the reader | 


except through Gabriel’s own disclosure to 
Olly, Gabriel’s manner hardly bore out the 
boldness and conclusiveness of his statement. 
For a day or two afterward, he resented any 
allusion to the subject from Olly, but on the 


third day he held a conversation with one | 


of the Eureka Bar miners, which seemed to | 
| marriage. 


bear some remote reference to his experi- 
ence. 

“Thar’s a good deal said lately in the 
papers,” began Gabriel, cautiously, “in 
regard to breach 0’ promise trials. Lookin’ 


at it, by and large, thar don’t seem to be | 


much show for a feller ez hez been in enny 
ways kind to a gal, is thar?” 

The person addressed, whom rumor de- 
clared to have sought One Horse Gulch as 
a place of refuge from his wife, remarked 


with an oath that women were blank fools | 
| sort o’ way, pretty much as Gabe thar looks 
| arter the sick !—but not to say anythin’ par- 


anyway, and that on general principles they 
were not to be trusted. 

“But thar must be a kind o’ gin’ral law 
on the subject,” urged Gabriel. “Now 
what would be your opinion if you was on 
a jury onto a case like this? It happened 


to a friend o’ mine in Frisco,” said Gabriel, | 
| néss, muttered something about “its being 


with a marked parenthesis, “aman ez you 
don’t know. 
a widder—ez had been kinder hangin’ round 
him off and on for two or three year, and 
he hadn’t allowed anything to her about 
marryin’. One day he goes down thar to 
her house, kinder easy-like, jest to pass the 
time o’ day, and be sociable P 

“That’s bad,” interrupted the cynic. 

“ Yes,” said Gabriel, doubtingly, “ p’r’aps 


Thar was a woman—we'll say | 


it does look bad, but you see he didn’t | 


,” 


mean anythin’. 
“Well?” said the adviser. 
“Well! thet’s all,” said Gabriel. 


“ All!” exclaimed his companion, indig- | 


nantly. 
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“ Yes, all. Now this woman kinder allows 
she'll bring a suit agin him to make him 


| marry her.” 


“ My opinion is,” said the adviser, bluntly, 
“my opinion is that the man was a 
fool, and didn’t tell ye the truth, nuther, and 
I'd give damages agin him, for being such a 
fool.” 

This opinion was so crushing to Gabriel 
that he turned hopelessly away. Neverthe- 
less, in his present state of mind, he could 
not refrain from pushing his inquiries farther, 
and in a general conversation which took 
place at Briggs’s store, in the afternoon, 
among a group of smokers, Gabriel artfully 
introduced the subject of courtship and 


“Thar’s different ways of getting at the 
feelins of a woman,” said the oracular John- 
son, after a graphic statement of his own 


| method of ensnaring the affections of a 


former sweetheart, “thar’s different ways 
jest as thar’s different men and women in 
the world. One man’s way won't do with 
some wimmen. But thar’s one way ez is 
pretty sure to fetch ’em allers. That is, to 
play off indifferent—to never let on ye like 
‘em! To kinder look arter them in a gin’ral 


ticler. To make them understand that 


| they’ve got to do all the courtin’, ef thar’s 
| enny to be done. 
| ye ain’t goin’ ?” 


What’s the matter, Gabe, 
Gabriel, who had risen in great uneasi- 


time to go home,” and then sat down again, 
looking at Johnson in fearful fascination. 

“ That kind o’ thing is pretty sure to fetch 
almost enny woman,” continued Johnson, 
“ and a man ez does it orter be looked arter. 
It orter be put down by law. It’s tamperin’, 
don’t yer see, with the holiest affections. 
Sich a man orter be spotted whar’ever 
found.” 

“But mebbe the man don’t mean any- 
thin’-—mebbe it’s jest his way,” suggested 


| Gabriel ruefully, looking around in the faces 
| of the party, “ mebbe he don’t take to wim- 


men and marriage nat’ral, and it’s jest his 


| way.” 
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“Way be blowed!” said the irate John- | descended from the mountain, and had at 


It’s 
It’s 


son, scornfully. “ Ketch him, indeed! 
jest the artfullest kind o’ artfulness. 
jest begging on a full hand.” 


Gabriel rose slowly, and, resisting any fur- | 


ther attempts to detain him, walked to the 
door, and, after a remark on the threatening 


nature of the weather, delivered in a man- | 
ner calculated to impress his audience with | 
| fate. That the widow and Sal might swoop 
| down upon him as he passed, and compe! 


his general indifference to the subject then 
under discussion, melted dejectedly away 
into the driving rain that had all day swept 
over One Horse Gulch, and converted its 
one long narrow street into a ditch of tur- 
bulent yellow water. 

“Thet Gabe seems to be out o’ sorts 
to-day,” said Johnson. “I heerd Lawyer 
Maxwell asking arter him this mornin’; I 
reckon thar’s suthin’ up! 
sort of chap. Hezen’t got enny too much 


sabe about him, but he’s mighty good at | 
looking arter sick folks, and thet kind o’ | 


man’s a power o’ use in this camp. Hope 
thar ain’t anything ez will interfere with his 
sphere o’ usefulness.” 

“ May be a woman scrape,” suggested 
Briggs. “He seemed sort o’ bound up in 
what you was saying about women jest now. 
Thar is folks round yer,” said Briggs, drop- 
ping his voice and looking about him, “ ez 


believes that that yer Olly, which he lets on | 


to be his sister, to be actooally his own 
child. 


Thet ain’t like brothers in my part of the 
country.” 

“Tt’s a mighty queer story he tells, enny- 
ways—all this yer stuff about Starvation 
Camp and escapin’,” suggested another. 
“T never did, somehow, take enny stock in 
that ” 

“ Well, it’s his own lookout,” concluded 
Johnson. “It’s nothin’ to me. Ef I’ve been 
any service to him pintin’ out sick people, 
and kinder makin’ suggestions here and 
thar, how he should look arter them, he’s 
welcome to it. I don’t go back on my 
record, if he hez got into trouble.” 

“And I’m sure,” said Briggs, “if I did 


allow him to come in here and look arter | 
thet sick Mexican, it ain’t for me to be’! 


expected to look arter his moril character 
too.” But here the entrance of a customer 
put a stop to further criticism. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate subject of this 
discussion, by clinging close to the walls of 
houses, had avoided the keen blast that 


| side. 


Gabe ain’t a bad | 


No man would tote round a child | 
like that, and jest bind himself up in her, | 
and give up wimmen and whisky, and | 
keerds, and kempeny, ef it wasn’t his own. | 


last reached the little trail that led through 
the gulch to his cabin on the opposite hill 
Here Gabriel hesitated. To follow 
that trail would lead him past the boarding- 
house of Mrs. Markle. In the light of the 


| baleful counsel he had just received, to place 


himself so soon again in the way of danger 
seemed to him to be only a provocation of 


him to enter; that the spectacle of his pass- 
ing without a visit might superinduce instant 


| hysterics on the part of the widow, appeared 


to his terror-stricken fancy as almost a cer 
tainty. The only other way home was by 


| a circuitous road along the ridge of the hill, 


at least three miles further. Gabriel did not 
hesitate long, but began promptly to ascend 
the hill. 

This was no easy task in the face of a 
strong gale and torrents of beating rain, but 
the overcoming of physical difficulties by 
the exercise of his all-conquering muscles, 
and the fact that he was doing something, 
relieved his mind of its absurd terrors. 
When he had reached the summit he noticed 
for the first time the full power of those 
subtle agencies that had been silently at 
work during the last week’s steady rain. A 
thin trickling mountain rill where he had 
two weeks before slaked his thirst during 
a ramble with Olly, was now transformed 
into a roaring cataract; the brook that they 
had leaped across was now a swollen river. 
There were slowly widening pools in the 
valleys, darkly glancing sheets of water on 


| the distant plains, and a monotonous rush 


and gurgle always in the air. 

It was half an hour later, and two miles 
further on his rough road, that he came in 
view of the narrow precipitous gorge through 
which the Wingdam stage passed on its way 
from Marysville. As he approached nearer 
he could see that the little mountain stream 
which ran beside the stage road had already 
slightly encroached upon the road-bed, and 
that here and there the stage road itself was 
lost in drifts of standing water. “It will be 
pretty rough drivin’ up that cafon,” said 
Gabriel to himself as he thought of the 
incoming Wingdam stage, now nearly due ; 
“ mighty onpleasant and risky with narvous 
leaders, but thar’s worse things than that in 
this yer world,” he meditated, as his mind 
reverted again to Mrs. Markle, “and ef | 
could change places with Yuba Bill, and 
get on that box and Olly inside—I’d do it!" 

But just then the reservoir of the Wingdam 
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ditch came in view on the hill beside him, 
and with it a revelation that in a twinkling 
displaced Mrs. Markle, and seemed almost 
to change the man’s entire nature! What 
was it? Apparently nothing to the eye of 
the ordinary traveler. The dam was full, 
and through a cut-off the overplus water 
was escaping with a roar. Nothing more? 
Yes—to an experienced eye the escaping 
water was not abating the quantity in the 
dam. Was that all? No! Half-way down 
the rudely constructed adobe bank of the 
dam, the water was slowly oozing and trick- 
ling through a slowly widening crevice, over 
the rocks above the gorge and stage road 
below! The wall of the dam was giving 
away ! 

To tear off coat and all impeding gar- 
ments, to leap from rock to rock, and bowl- 
der to bowlder, hanging on by slippery 
chimisal and the decayed roots of trees; to 
reach at the risk of life and limb the cafon 
below, and then to run at the highest speed 
to warn the incoming stage of the danger 
before it should enter the narrow gorge, was 
only the resolve and action of a brave man. 
But to do this without the smallest waste 
of strength that ought to be preserved, to 
do this with the greatest economy of force, 
to do this with the agility and skill of a 
mountaineer, and the reserved power of a 
giant ; to do this with a will so simple, direct, 


and unhesitating, that the action appeared | 


to have been planned and rehearsed days 
before, instead of being the resolution of the 
instant,—this belonged to Gabriel Conroy! 
And to have seen him settle into a long 
swinging trot, and to have observed his calm, 
grave, earnest, but unexcited face, and quiet, 
steadfast eye, you would have believed him 
some healthy giant simply exercising himself. 

He had not gone half a mile before his 
quick ear caught a dull sound and roar of 
advancing water. Yet even then he only 
slightly increased his steady stride, as if he 
had been quickened and followed by his 
trainer rather than by approaching Death. 
At the same moment there was a quick 
rattle and clatter in the road ahead—a halt, 
and turning back, for Gabriel’s warning 
shout had run before him like a bullet. But 
it was too late. The roaring water behind 
him struck him and bore him down, and the 
next instant swept the coach and horses a 
confused, struggling, black mass, against the 
rocky walls of the cafon. And then it was 
that the immense reserved strength of 
Gabriel came into play. Set upon by the 
almost irresistible volume of water, he did 

VoL. XI.—24. 








not waste his power in useless opposition, 
but allowed himself to be swept hither and 
thither until he touched a branch of chimisal 
that depended from the cafion side. Seizing 
it with one sudden and mighty effort, he 
raised himself above the sweep and suction 
of the boiling flood. The coach was gone ; 
where it had stood a few black figures strug- 
gled, swirled, and circled. One of them 
wasa woman. In an instant Gabriel plunged 
into the yellow water. A few strokes brought 
him to her side; in another moment he had 
encircled her waist with his powerful arm 
and lifted her head above the surface, when 
he was seized by two despairing arms from 
the other side. Gabriel did not shake 
them off. “Take hold of me lower down 
and I'll help ye both,” he shouted, as he 
struck out with his only free arm for the 
chimisal. He reached it; drew himself up 
so that he could grasp it with his teeth, and 
then, hanging on by his jaw, raised his two 
clinging companions beside him. ‘They had 
barely grasped it, when another ominous 
roar was heard below, and another wall of 
yellow water swept swiftly up the cafon. 
The chimisal began to yield to their weight. 
Gabriel dug his fingers into the soil about 
its roots, clutched the jagged edges of a rock 
beneath, and threw his arm about the woman, 
pressing her closely to the face of the wall. 
As the wave swept over them, there was a 
sudden despairing cry, a splash, and the man 
was gone. Only Gabriel and the woman 
remained. 

They were safe, but for the moment only. 
Gabriel's left hand, grasping an insecure pro- 
jection, was all that sustained their united 
weight. Gabriel, for the first time, looked 
down upon the woman. Then he said, hesi- 
tatingly : 

“ Kin ye hold yourself a minnit ?” 

Tes” 

Even at that critical moment some occult 
quality of sweetness in her voice thrilled 
him. 

“Lock your hands together hard, and 
sling ’em over my neck.” 

She did so. Gabriel freed his right hand. 
He scarcely felt the weight thus suddenly 
thrown upon his shoulders, but cautiously 
groped for a projection on the rock above. 
He found it, raised himself by a supreme 
effort, until he secured a foothold in the 
hole left by the uprooted chimisal bush. 
Here he paused. 

“Kin ye hang on a minnit longer ?” 

“ Go on,” she said. 

Gabriel went on. He found another pro- 
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jection, and another, and gradually at last 
reached a ledge a foot wide, near the top of 
the cliff. Here he paused. It was the woman’s 
turn to speak. 

“Can you climb to the top ?” she asked. 

“ Yes—if you ai 

“Go on,” she said, simply. 

Gabriel continued the ascent cautiously. 
In a few moments he had reached the top. 
Here her hands suddenly relaxed their grasp ; 
she would have slipped to the ground had 
not Gabriel caught her by the waist, lifted 
her in his arms, and borne her to a spot 
where a fallen pine-tree had carpeted and 
cushioned the damp ground with its withered 
tassels. Here he laid her down with that 
exquisite delicacy and tenderness of touch 
which was so habitual to him in his treat- 
ment of all helplessness as to be almost 
unconscious. But she thanked him, with such 
a graceful revelation of small white teeth, 
and such a singular look out of her dark 
gray eyes, that he could not help looking at 
her again. She was a small, light-haired 
woman, tastefully and neatly dressed, and 
of a type and class unknown to him. But 


for her smile, he would not have thought 
her pretty. But even with that smile on 
her face, she presently paled and fainted. 


At the same moment Gabriel heard the 
sound of voices, and, looking up, saw two 
of the passengers, who had evidently escaped 
by climbing the cliff, coming toward them. 
And then—I know not how to tell it—but 
a sudden and awe-inspiring sense of his 
ambiguous and peculiar situation took pos- 
session of him. What would they think of 
it? Would they believe his statement? A 
sickening recollection of the late conversa- 
tion at Briggs’s returned to him; the indig- 
nant faces of the gaunt Sal and the plump 
Mrs. Markle were before him; even the 
questioning eyes of little Olly seemed to 
pierce his inmost soul, and, alas! this hero, 
the victorious giant, turned and fled! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SIMPLICITY VERSUS SAGACITY,. 


WueEwn Gabriel reached his home it was 
after dark, and Olly was anxiously waiting 
to receive him. 

“ You're wet all through, you awful Gabe, 
and covered with mud in the bargain. Go 
and change your clothes, or you'll get your 
death, as sure as you’re a born sinner!” 

The tone and manner in which this was 
uttered was something unusual with Olly, 
but Gabriel was too glad to escape further 





questioning to criticise or rebuke it. But 
when he had re-appeared from behind the 
screen with dry clothes, he was surprised to 
observe by the light of the newly lit candle 
that Olly herself had undergone since morn- 
ing a decided change in her external appear- 
ance. Not to speak alone of an unusual 
cleanliness of face and hands, and a certain 
attempt at confining her yellow curls with a 
vivid pink ribbon, there was an unwonted 
neatness in her attire, and some essay at 
adornment ina faded thread-lace collar which 
she had found among her mother’s “ things” 
in the family bag, and a purple neck-ribbon. 

“It seems to me,” said the delighted 
Gabriel, “that somebody else hez been 
dressin’ up and making a toylit, sence I’ve 
been away. Hev you been in the ditches 
agin, Olly?” 

“No,” said Olly with some dignity of 
manner, as she busied herself in setting the 
table for supper. 

“ But I recken I never seen ye look so 
peart afore, Olly; who’s been here?” he 
added, with a sudden alarm. 

“ Nobody,” said Olly; “I recken some 
folks kin get along and look decent without 
the help of other folks, leastways of Susan 
Markle.” 

At this barbed arrow Gabriel winced 
slightly. 

“See yer, Olly,” said Gabriel, “ ye musn’t 
talk thet way about thet woman. You're 
only a chile—and ef your brother did let on 
to ye, in confidence, certing things ez a 
brother may say to his sister, ye oughtn’t 
say anythin’ about it.” 

“ Say anythin’!” echoed Olly, scornfully ; 
“ do you think I’d ever let on to thet woman 
ennything? Ketch me!” 

Gabriel looked up at his sister in awful 
admiration, and felt at the depths of his 
conscience-stricken and _self-depreciatory 
nature that he didn’t deserve so brave a 
little defender. For a moment he resolved 
to tell her the truth, but a fear of Olly’s 
scorn and a desire to bask in the sunshine 
of her active sympathy withheld him. 
“ Besides,” he added to himself, in a single 
flash of self-satisfaction, “ this yer thing may 
be the makin’ o’ thet gal yet. Look at thet 
collar, Gabriel! look at thet hair, Gabriel! 
all your truth-tellin’ never fetched outer thet 
purty child what thet one yarn did.” 

Nevertheless, as Gabriel sat down to his 
supper he was still haunted by the ominous 
advice and counsel he had heard that day. 
When Olly had finished her meal—he no- 
ticed that she had forborne, evidently at 
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great personal sacrifice, to sop the frying- | you've heard of me. I have come for a 
pan with her bread—he turned to her | little talk on a matter of business.” 


vely. 
i Ef you wus ever asked, Olly, ef I had 


been sweet upon Mrs. Markle, wot would 
yesay?” — 

“ Say,” said Olly, savagely, “I'd say that 
if they ever was a woman ez had run arter 


a man with less call to do it—it was Mrs. | 


Markle—that same old disgustin’ Susan 
Markle. Thet’s wot I'd say, and I'd say 
it—to her face! Gabe—see here!” 

“ Well,” said the delighted Gabriel. 

“Ef that school-ma’am comes up here, 
do you jest make up to her!” 

“Olly!” ejaculated the alarmed Gabriel. 

“You jest go for her! You jest do for 
her what you did for thet Susan Markle. 
And jest you do it, if you can, Gabe,—when 





Mrs. Markle’s around—or afore little Manty | 


—she’ll go and tell her mother—she tells 
her everything. I’ve heer’d, Gabe, that 
some o’ them school-ma’ams is nice.” 


In his desire to please Olly, Gabriel would | 


have imparted to her the story of his advent- 
ure in the canon, but a vague fear that Olly 
might demand from him an instant offer of 
his hand and heart to the woman he had 
saved, checked the disclosure. And the 
next moment there was a rap at the door 
of the cabin. 

“T forgot to say, Gabe, that Lawyer Max- 
well was here to-day to see ye,” said Olly, 
“and I bet you thet’s him. If he wants 
you to nuss anybody, Gabe, don’t ye do it! 
You got enough to do to look after me!” 

Gabriel rose with a perplexed face and 
opened the door. A tail dark man, with a 
beard heavily streaked with gray, entered. 
There was something in his manner and 
dress, although both conformed to local 
prejudices and customs, that denoted a type 
of man a little above the average social 
condition of One Horse Gulch. Unlike 
Gabriel’s previous evening visitor, he did 
not glance around him, but fixed a pair of 
keen half-humorous, half interrogating gray 
eyes upon his host’s face, and kept them 
there. The habitual expression of his feat- 
ures was serious, except for a certain half- 
nervous twitching at the left corner of his 
mouth, which continued usually, until he 
stopped and passed his hand softly across 
it. The impression always left on the spec- 
tator was, that he had wiped away a smile, 
as some people do a tear. 

“I don’t think I ever before met you, 
Gabriel,” he said, advancing and offering 
his hand. “ My name is Maxwell. I think 


The blank dismay of Gabriel’s face did 
not escape him, nor the gesture with which 
he motioned to Olly to retire. “ It’s quite 
evident,” he said to himself, “that the child 
knows nothing of this, or is unprepared. I 
have taken him by surprise.” 

“If I mistake not, Gabriel,” said Maxwell 
aloud, “ your littl—er—girl—is as much 
concerned in this matter as yourself. Why 
not let her remain ?” 

“ No, no,” said Gabriel, now feeling per- 
fectly convinced in the depths of his con- 
science-stricken soul that Maxwell was here 
as the legal adviser of the indignant Mrs. 
Markle. “ No! Olly, run out and get some 
chips in the wood-house agin to-morrow 
morning’s fire. Run!” 

Olly ran. Maxwell cast a look after the 
child, wiped his mouth, and, leaning his 


| elbow on the table, fixed his eyes on 





Gabriel. 

“TI have called to-night, Gabriel, to see 
if we can arrange a certain matter without 
trouble, and even—as I am employed 
against you—with as little talk as possible. 
To be frank, I am intrusted with the papers 
in a legal proceeding against you. Now, 
see here! is it necessary for me to say what 
these proceedings are? Is it even necessary 
for me to give the name of my client ?” 

Gabriel dropped his eyes, but even then 
the frank honesty of his nature spoke for 
him. He raised his head and said simply: 

“No!” 

Lawyer Maxwell was for a moment stag- 
gered, but only for a moment. “Good,” 
he said, thoughtfully ; “ you are frank. Let 
me ask you now if, to avoid legal proceed- 
ings, publicity, and scandal—and allow me 
to add, the almost absolute certainty of los- 
ing in any suit that might be brought 
against you—would you be willing to aban- 
don this house and claim at once, allowing 
it to go for damages in the past? If you 
would, I think I could accept it for such. 
I think I could promise that even this ques- 
tion of a closer relationship would not come 
up. Briefly, she might keep her name and 
you might keep yours, and you would 
remain to each other as strangers. What do 
you say ?” 

Gabriel rose quickly and took the law- 
yer’s hands with a tremulous grasp. “ You're 
a kind man, Mr. Maxwell,” he said, shaking 
the lawyer’s hand vigorously ; “a good man. 
It’s a bad business, and you’ve made the 
best of it. Ef you’d been my own lawyer 
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instead o’ hers, you couldn’t hev treated 
me better. I'll leave here at once. I’ve 
been thinking o’ doin’ it ever since this yer 
thing troubled me; but I'll go to-morrow. 
Ye kin hev the house and all it contains. 
If I had anything else in a way of a fee 
to offer ye, I’d do it. She kin hev the house 
and all that they is of it. And then nothing 
will be said?” 

“Not a word,” said Maxwell, examining 
Gabriel curiously. 

“No talk—nothin’ in the newspapers ?” 
continued Gabriel. 

“ Your conduct toward her, and your atti- 
tude in this whole affair, will be kept a pro- 
found secret, unless you happen to betray 
it yourself; and that is my one reason for 
advising you to leave here.” 

“T’ll do it—to-morrow,” said Gabriel, 
rubbing his hands. “ Wouldn’t you like to 
have me sign some bit o’ paper?” 

“No, no,” said the lawyer, wiping his 
mouth with his hand, and looking at Gabriel 
as if he belonged to some entirely new spe- 
cies. “Let me advise you, as a friend, to 
sign no paper that might be brought against 
you hereafter. Your simple abandonment 
of the claim and house is sufficient for our 
purposes. I will make out no papers in the 


case until Thursday; by that time I expect 


to find no one to serve them on. You 
understand ?” 

Gabriel nodded, and wrung the lawyer's 
hand warmly. Maxwell walked toward the 
door, still keeping his glance fixed on 
Gabriel's clear, honest eyes. On the thresh- 
old he paused, and leaning against it, wiped 
his mouth with a slow gesture, and said: 

“From all I can hear, Gabriel, you are a 
simple, honest fellow, and I frankly confess 
to you, but for the admission you have 
made to me, I would have thought you 
incapable of attempting to wrong a woman. 
I should have supposed it some mistake. I 
am not a judge of the motives of men; I 
am too old a lawyer, and too familiar 
with things of this kind, to be surprised at 
men’s motives, or even to judge their rights 
or wrongs by my own. But now that we 
understand each other, would you mind 
telling me what was your motive for this 
peculiar and monstrous form of deception ? 
Understand me; it will not alter my opinion 
of you, which is, that you are not a bad 
man. But I am curious to know how you 
could deliberately set about to wrong this 
woman; what was the motive ?” 

Gabriel’s face flushed deeply. Then he 
lifted his eyes and pointed to the screen. 





The lawyer followed the direction of his fin- 
ger, and saw Olly standing in the door-way. 

Lawyer Maxwell smiled. “It is the sex, 
anyway,” he said to himself; “perhaps a 
little younger than I supposed; of course, 
his own child.” He nodded again, smiled 
at Olly, and with the consciousness of a 
professional triumph, blent with a certain 
moral satisfaction that did not always neces- 
sarily accompany his professional success, 
he passed out into the night. 

Gabriel avoided conversation with Olly 
until late in the evening. When she had 
taken her accustomed seat at his feet before 
the fire, she came directly to the point. 

““What did he want, Gabe ?” 

“ Nothing partickler,” said Gabriel, with 
an affectation of supreme indifference. “| 
was thinking, Olly, that I’d tell you a story. 
It’s a long time since I told one.” 

It had been Gabriel’s habit to improve 
these precious moments by relating the 
news of the camp or the current topics of 
the day, artfully imparted as pure fiction, 
but since his pre-occupation with Mrs. Mar- 
kle he had lately omitted it. Olly nodded 
her head, and Gabriel went on. 

“Once upon a time they lived a man ez 
hed lived and would live—for thet was wot 
was so sing’ler about him—all alone, ’cept 
for a little sister ez this man hed, wot he 


| loved very dearly. They was no one ez this 


man would ever let ring in, so to speak, 
between him and this little sister, and the 
heaps o’ private confidence, and the private 
talks about this and thet, thet this yer man 
hed with this little sister, was wonderful to 
behold.” 

“ Was it a real man—a pure man?” que- 
ried Olly. 

“The man was a real man, but the little 
sister, I oughter say, was a kind o’ fairy, 
you know, Olly, ez hed a heap o’ power to 
do good to this yer man, unbeknownst to 
him and afore his face. They lived in a 
sorter paliss in the woods, this yer man and 
his sister. And one day this yer man hed 
a heap o’ troubil come upon him thet was 
sich ez would make him leave this beautiful 
paliss, and he didn’t know how to let on to 
his little sister about it; and so he up, and 


| he sez to her, sez he, ‘ Gloriana’—thet was 


her name—‘ Gloriana,’ sez he, ‘ we must quit 
this beautiful paliss and wander into furrin 
parts, and the reason why is a secret ez I 
can’t tell ye.’ And this yer little sister jest 
ups and sez, ‘Wot’s agreeable to you, 
brother, is agreeable to me, fur we is every- 
thing to each other the wide world over, 
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and variety is the spice o’ life, and I'll pack 
my traps to-morrow.’ And she did. For 
why, Olly? Why, don’t ye see—this yer 
little sister was a fairy, and knowed it all 
* without bein’ told. And they went away to 
furrin parts and strange places, war they 
built a more beautiful paliss than the other 
was, and they lived thar peaceful like and 
happy all the days o’ their life.” 
“And thar wasn’t any old witch of a Mrs, 
Markle to bother them. When are ye goin’, 
Gabe ?” asked the practical Olly. 


“I thought to-morrow,” said Gabriel, | 


helplessly abandoning all allegory and look- | 
| hitherto unsuspected by him—something 


ing at his sister in respectful awe, “ thet ez, 


I reckoned, Olly, to get to Casey’s in time | 
to take the arternoon stage up to Marys- | 


ville.” 

“Well,” said Olly, “then I’m goin’ to 
bed now.” 

“ Olly,” said Gabriel reproachfully, as he 
watched the little figure disappear behind the 
canvas, “ ye didn’t kiss me fur. good-night.” 

Olly came back. “ You ole Gabe—you!” 
she said patronizingly, as she ran her fingers 


through his tangled curls, and stooped to | 


bestow a kiss on his forehead from an appar- 
ently immeasurable moral and intellectual 
height—* you old, big Gabe, what would 
you do without me, I'd like to know ?” 

The next morning Gabriel was somewhat 
surprised at observing Olly immediately 
after the morning meal proceed gravely to 
array herself in the few more respectable 
garments that belonged to her wardrobe. 
Over a white muslin frock, yellow and scant 
with age, she had tied a scarf of glaring 
cheap pink ribbon, and over this again she 
had secured, by the aid of an enormous tor- 
toise-shell brooch, a large black and white 
check shawl of her mother’s, that even 
repeated folding could not reduce in size. 
She then tied over her yellow curls a large 
straw hat, trimmed with white and yellow 
daisies and pale green ribbon, and com- 
* pleted her toilet by unfurling over her shoul- 
der a small yellow parasol. 

Gabriel, who had been watching these 
preparations in great concern, at last ven- 
tured to address the dizarre but pretty little 
figure before him. 

“War you goin’, Olly ?” 

“ Down the gulch to say good-bye to the 
Reed gals. "Tain’t the square thing to 
vamose the ranch without lettin’ on to 
folks.” 

“Ye ain’t goin’ near Mrs. Markle’s, are 
ye?” queried Gabriel, in deprecatory alarm. 

Olly turned a scornful flash of her clear 








blue eye upon her brother, and said 
curtly : 

“ Ketch me!” 

There was something so appalling in her 
quickness, such a sudden revelation of quaint 
determination in the lines of her mouth and 
eyebrows, that Gabriel could say no more. 
Without a word he watched the yellow sun- 
shade and flapping straw hat, with its stream- 
ing ribbons, slowly disappear down the wind- 
ing descent of the hill. 

And then, a sudden and grotesque sense 
of dependence upon the child; an appreci- 
ation of some reserved quality in her nature 


that separated them now, and in the years 
to come would slowly widen the rift between 
them, came upon him with such a desolating 


| sense of loneliness that it seemed unendur- 
| able. 
| back upon the cabin, but pushed on vaguely 
| toward his claim on the hill-side. 
| way thither he had to pass a solitary red- 


He did not dare to re-enter or look 
On his 


wood tree that he had often noticed, whose 


| enormous bulk belittled the rest of the forest ; 


yet, also, by reason of its very isolation, had 
acquired a certain lonely pathos that was far 
beyond the suggestion of its heroic size. It 
seemed so imbecile, so gratuitously large, so 
unproductive of the good that might be 
expected of its bulk,so unlike the smart 
spruces and pert young firs and larches that 
stood beside it, that Gabriel instantly ac- 


| cepted it as a symbol of himself, and could 
| not help wondering if there were not some 


other locality where everything else might 
be on its own plane of existence. “ IfI war 
to go thar,” said Gabriel to himself, “I 
wonder if I might not suit better than I do 
yer, and be of some sarvice to thet child.” 
He pushed his way through the underbrush, 
and stood upon the ledge that he had first 
claimed on his arrival at One Horse Gulch. 
It was dreary—it was unpromising—a vast 
stony field high up in air, covered with scat- 
tered bowlders of dark iron-gray rock. 
Gabriel smiled bitterly. “Any other man 
but me couldn’t hev bin sich a fool as to 
preémpt sich a claim fur gold. P’raps its 
all for the best that I’m short of it now,” 
said Gabriel, as he turned away, and 
descended the hill to his later claim in the 
gulch, which yielded him that pittance known 
in the mining dialect as “ grub.” 

It was nearly three o’clock before he 
returned to the cabin with the few tools that 
he had gathered. When he did so, he found 
Olly awaiting him, with a slight flush of 
excitement on her cheek, but no visible evi- 
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dences of any late employment to be seen 
in the cabin. 

“Ye don’t seem to have been doin’ much 
packin’, Olly,” said Gabriel—* tho’ thar ain’t, 
so to speak, much to pack up.” 

“Thar ain’t no use in packin’, Gabe,” 
replied Olly, looking directly into the giant’s 
bashful eyes. 

“ No use ?” echoed Gabriel. 

“No sort o’ use,” said Olly decidedly. 
“We ain’t goin’, Gabe, and that’s the end 
on’t. I’ve been over to see Lawyer Maxwell, 
and I’ve made it all right.” 

Gabriel dropped speechless into a chair, 
and gazed open-mouthed at his sister. 

“T’ve made it all right, Gabe,” continued 
Olly, coolly, “you'll see. I jest went over 
thar this morning, and hed a little talk with 
the lawyer, and gin him a piece o’ my mind 
about Mrs. Markle—and jest settled the 
whole thing.” 

“Good Lord, Olly, what did you say ?” 

“Say ?” echoed Olly. “ I jest up and told 
him everythin’ I -knew about thet woman, 
and I never told you, Gabe, the half of it. 
I jest sed ez how she’d been runnin’ round 
arter you ever sence she first set eyes on you, 
when you was nussin’ her husband wot died. 
How you never ez much ez looked at her 
ontil I set you up to it! How she used to 
come round yer and sit and sit and look at 
you, Gabe, and kinder do this et ye over 
her shoulder ”—here Olly achieved an admi- 
rable imitation of certain arch glances of 
Mrs. Markle that would have driven that 
estimable lady frantic with rage, and even 
at this moment caused the bashful blood of 
Gabniel to fly into his very eyes—*“ and how 
she used to let on all sorts of excuses to get 
you over thar, and how you refoosed! And 
wot a deceitful old mean disgustin’ critter she 
was enny way!” and here Olly paused for 
want of breath. 

“And wot did he say ?” said the equally 
breathless Gabriel. 

“ Nothin’ at first! Then he laughed, and 
laughed and laughed till I thought he’d bust ! 
And then—let me see,” reflected the consci- 
entious Olly, “ he said thar was some ‘absurd 
blunder and mistake’—that’s jest what he 
called thet Mrs. Markle, Gabe—hope God’ll 
kill me next minnit ef those wasn’t his very 
words! And then he set up another yell o’ 
laughin’, and somehow, Gabe, I got to 
laughin’, and she got to laughin’ too,” and 
Olly laughed at the recollection. 

“Who's she ?” asked Gabriel, with a most 
lugubrious face. 

“Oh, Gabe! you think everybody’s Mrs. 





Markle,” said Olly, swiftly. “She was a 
lady ez was with thet Lawyer Maxwell, ez 
heerd it all. Why, Lord, she seemed to take 
ez much interest in it ez the lawyer. P’r’aps,” 
said Olly, with a slight degree of conscious: 
pride as raconteur,“ p’r'aps it was the way I 
told it. I was ¢het mad, Gabe, and sassy !” 

“And what did he say?” continued 
Gabriel, still ruefully, for to him, as to most 
simple, serious natures devoid of any sense 
of humor, all this inconsequent hilarity looked 
suspicious. 

“ Why, he was fur puttin’ right over here 
‘to explain,’ ez he called it, but the lady 
stopped him, and sed somethin’ low I didn’t 
get to hear. Oh, she must be a partikler 
friend o’ his, Gabe—for he did everythin’ 
thet she said. And she said I was to go 
back and say thet we needn’t hurry ourselves 
to git away at all. And thet’s the end of it, 
Gabe.” 

“ But didn’t he say anythin’ more, Olly ?” 
said Gabriel, anxiously. 

“No! He begin to ask me some ques- 
tions about old times and Starvation Camp, 
and I’d made up my mind to disremember 
all them things ez I told you, Gabe, fur I’m 
jest sick o’ being called a cannon-ball, so | 
jest disremembered everything ez fast ez he 
asked it, until he sez, sez he to this lady, 
‘She evidently knows nothin’ o’ the whole 
thing.’ - But the lady hed been tryin’ to stop 
his askin’ questions, and hed been kinder 
signin’ to me not to answer, too. Oh, she’s 
cute, Gabe; I could see thet ez soon ez I 
set down.” 

“What did she look like, Olly?” said 
Gabriel, with an affectation of carelessness, 
but still by no means yet entirely relieved in 
his mind. 

“ Oh, she didn’t look like Mrs. Markle, 
Gabe, or any o’ thet kind. A kinder short 
woman, with white teeth, and a small waist, 
and good clo’es. I didn’t sort o’ take to 
her much, Gabe, though she was very kind 
to me. I don’t know ez I could say ezackly ° 
what she did look like; I reckon thar ain’t 
anybody about yer ez looks like she. 
Saints and goodness! Gabe, that’s her now ; 
thar she is.” 

Something darkened the door-way. Ga- 
briel, looking up, beheld the woman he 
had saved in the cahon. It was Madame 
Devarges ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN OLD PIONEER OF '49. 


A THick fog, dense, impenetrable, bluish- 
gray and raw, marked the advent of the 
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gentle summer of 1854 on the California 
coast. The brief immature spring was 
scarcely yet over; there were flowers still to 
be seen on the outlying hills around San 
Francisco, and the wild oats were yet green 
on the Contra Costa mountains. But the 
wild oats were hidden under a dim India- 
inky vail, and the wild flowers accepted the 
joyless embraces of the fog with a staring 
waxen rigidity. In short, the weather was 
so uncomfortable that the average Californian 
was more than ever inclined to impress the 
stranger aggressively with the fact that fogs 
were healthy, and that it was the “finest 
climate on the earth.” 

Perhaps no one was better calculated or 
more accustomed to impress the stranger 
with this belief than Mr. Peter Dumphy, 
banker and capitalist. His outspoken faith 
in the present and future of California was 
unbounded. His sincere convictions that 
no country or climate was ever before so 
signally favored, his intoleration of any criti- 
cism or belief to the contrary, made him a 
representative man. So positive and unmis- 
takable was his habitual expression on these 
subjects, that it was impossible to remain long 
in his presence without becoming impressed 
with the idea that any other condition of 
society, climate or civilization, than that 
which obtained in California, was a mistake. 
Strangers were brought early to imbibe from 
this fountain ; timid and weak Californians 
in danger of a relapse had their faith renewed 
and their eyesight restored by bathing in this 
pool that Mr. Dumphy kept always replen- 
ished. Unconsciously people at last got to 
echoing Mr. Dumphy’s views as their own, 
and much of the large praise that appeared 
in newspapers, public speeches, and corre- 
spondence, was first voiced by Dumphy. 

It must not besupposed that Mr. Dumphy’s 
positiveness of statement and peremptory 
manner were at all injurious to his social 
reputation. Owing to that suspicion with 
which most frontier communities regard 
polite concession and suavity of method, 
Mr. Dumphy’s brusque frankness was always 
accepted as genuine. “You always know 
what Pete Dumphy means,” was the average 
criticism. “He ain’t goin’ to lie to please 
any man.” To a conceit that was so out- 
spoken as to be courageous, to an ignorance 
that was so freely and shamelessly expressed 
as to make hesitating and cautious wisdom 
appear weak and unmanly beside it, Mr. 
Dumphy added the rare quality of perfect 
unconscientiousness unmixed with any adul- 
terating virtue. 





It was with such rare combative qualities 
as these that Mr. Dumphy sat that morning 
in his private office and generally opposed 
the fog without, or rather its influence upon 
his patrons and society at large. The face 
he offered to it was a strong one, although 
superficially smooth, for since the reader had 
the honor of his acquaintance, he had shaved 
off his beard, as a probable unnecessary 
indication of character. It was still early, 
but he had already dispatched much busi- 
ness with that prompt decision which made 
even an occasional blunder seem heroic. 
He was signing a letter that one of his clerks 
had brought him, when he said, briskly, 
without looking up: 

“Send Mr. Ramirez in.” 

Mr. Ramirez, who had already called for 
three successive days without obtaining an 
audience of Dumphy, entered the private 
room with an excited sense of having been 
wronged, which, however, instantly disap- 
peared, as far as external manifestation was 
concerned, on his contact with the hard- 
headed, aggressive, and prompt Dumphy. 

“ How do?” said Dumphy, without look- 
ing up from his desk. 

Mr. Ramirez uttered some objection to 
the weather, and then took a seat uneasily 
near Dumphy. 

“Go on,” said Dumphy. “I can listen.” 

“It is I who came to listen,” said Mr. 
Ramirez, with great suavity. “It is of the 
news, I would hear.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dumphy, signing his 
name rapidly to several documents, “ Yes, 
Yes, Yes.” He finished them, turned 
rapidly upon Ramirez, and said “ Yes!” 
again, in such a positive manner as to 
utterly shipwreck that gentleman's self-con- 
trol. 

“Ramirez!” said Dumphy, abruptly. 
“ How much have you got in that thing ?” 

Mr. Ramirez, still floating on a sea of 
conjecture, could only say, “Eh! Ah! It 
is what ?” 

“ How deep are you? How much would 
you Zse?” 

Mr. Ramirez endeavored to fix his eyes 
upon Dumphy’s. 

“ How—much—would I lose ?— if how ? 
If what?” 

“ What—money—have—you—got—in— 
it?” said Mr. Dumphy, emphasizing each 
word sharply, with the blunt end of his pen 
on the desk. 

“No money! I have much interest in 
the success of Madame Devarges!” 


“Then you're not ‘in’ much! That's 
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lucky for you. Read that letter. Show 
him in!” 

The last remark was in reply to a mum- 
bled interrogatory of the clerk, who had just 
entered. Perhaps it was lucky for Mr. 
Ramirez that Mr. Dumphy’s absorption 
with his new visitor prevented his observa- 
tion of his previous visitor’s face. As he 
read the letter, Ramirez’s face first turned 
to an ashen-gray hue, then to a livid pur- 
ple; then he smacked his dry lips thrice, 
and said “ Caraméa,” then with burning 
eyes he turned toward Dumphy. 

“ You have read this?” he asked, shaking 
the letter toward Dumphy. 

“One moment,” interrupted Dumphy, 
finishing the conversation with his latest 
visitor, and following him to the door. 
“ Yes,” he continued, returning to his desk 
and facing Ramirez, “ Yes!” 

Mr. Ramirez could only shake the letter 
and smile in a ghastly way at Dumphy. 

“ Yes,” said Dumphy, reaching forward 
and coolly taking the letter out of Ramirez’s 
hand. “Yes. Seems she’s going to get 
married,” he continued, consulting the let- 
ter. “ Going to marry the brother, the man 
in ‘possession. That puts her all right; 
any way the cat jumps. And it lets you out.” 

With the air of having finished the inter- 
view, Mr. Dumphy quietly returned the let- 
ter, followed by Ramirez’s glaring eyes, to 
a-pigeon-hole in his desk, and tapped his 
desk with his pen-holder. 

“And you—you?” gasped Ramirez, 
hoarsely, “ you ?” 

“Oh, / didn’t go into it a dollar. Yet it 
was a good investment. She could have 
made out a strong case. You had posses- 
sion of the deed or will, didn’t you? There 
was no evidence of the existence of the 
other woman,” continued Mr. Dumphy, in 
his usually loud voice, overlooking the cau- 
tionary gestures of Mr. Ramirez, with perfect 
indifference. “ Hello! Howdo?” he added, 
to another visitor. “ I was just sending you 
a note.” 

Mr. Ramirez rose. His long finger-nails 
were buried in the yellow flesh of his palms. 
His face was quite bloodless and his lips 
were dry. 

“What's your hurry?” said Dumphy, 
looking up. “Come in again! There’s 
another matter I want you to look into, 
Ramirez! We've got some money out on 
a claim that ought to have one or two essen- 
tial papers to make it right. I dare say 
they’re lying round somewhere where you 
can find’em. Draw on me for the expense.” 





Mr. Dumphy did not say this slyly, nor 
with any dark significance, but with perfect 
frankness. Virtually it said: “You're a 
scamp, so am I; whether or not this other 
man who overhears us is one likewise, it 
matters not.” He took his seat again, turned 
to the latest comer, and became oblivious 
of his previous companion. 

Luckily for Mr. Ramirez, when he reached 
the street he had recovered the control of 
his features if not his natural color. At 
least the fog, which seemed to lend a bluish- 
gray shade to all complexions, allowed his 
own livid cheek to pass unnoticed. He 
walked quickly, and it appeared, almost 
unconsciously, toward the water, for it was 
not until he reached the steamboat wharf 
that he knew where he was. He seemed to 
have taken one step from Mr. Dumphy’s 
office to the pier. There was nothing be- 
tween these two objects in his conscious- 
ness. ‘The interval was utterly annihilated. 

The steamboat did not leave for Sacra- 
mento until eight that evening, and it was 
only ten o’clock now. He had been con- 
scious of this as he walked, but he could not 
have resisted this one movement, even if a 
futile one, toward the object of his revenge- 
ful frenzy. Ten hours to wait—ten hours to 
be passive, inactive—to be doing nothing! 
How could he pass the time ? 

He could sharpen his knife. He could 
buy a new one. He could purchase a bet- 
ter pistol. He remembered passing a gun- 
smith’s shop with a display of glittering 
weapons in its window. He retraced his 
steps and entered the shop, spending some 
moments in turning over the gunsmith’s 
various wares. Especially was he fascinated 
by a long, broad-bladed bowie-knife. “ My 
own make,” said the tradesman, with pro- 
fessional pride, passing a broad, leathery 
thumb along the keen edge of the blade. 
“ It'll split a half-dollar. See!” 

He threw a half-dollar on the counter, 
and with a quick, straight, down-darting 
stab pierced it in halves. Mr. Ramirez was 
pleased, and professed a desire to make the 
experiment himself. But the point slipped, 
sending the half dollar across the shop and 
cutting a long splintering furrow in the 
counter. 

“Yer narves ain’t steady. And ye try 
too hard,” said the man coolly. “Thet’s 
the way it’s apt to be with you gents. Ye 
jest work yourself up into a fever ‘bout a 
little thing like thet, ez if everythin’ de- 
pended on it. Don’t make sich a big thing 
of it. Take it easy like this,” and with a 
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quick, firm, workmanlike stroke the trades- 
man repeated the act successfully. 

Mr. Ramirez bought the knife. As the 
man wrapped it up in paper, he remarked 
with philosophic kindness : 

“ T wouldn’t try to do it agin this mornin’. 
It’s early in the day and I’ve noticed thet 
gents ez hez been runnin’ free all night ain’t 
apt to do theirselves justice next mornin’. 
Take it quietly alone by yourself, this arter- 
noon; don’t think you’re goin’ to do any- 
thin’ big, and you'll fetch it, sure!” 

When Mr. Ramirez was in the street again 
he looked at his watch. Eleven o’clock! 
Only one hour gone. He buttoned his coat 
tightly over the knife in his breast pocket, 
and started on again feverishly. Twelve 
o'clock found him rambling over the sand- 
hills near the Mission Dolores. In one of 
the by-streets he came upon a woman look- 
ing so like the one that filled all his thoughts, 
that he turned to look at her again with a 
glance so full of malevolence that she turned 
from him in terror. ‘This circumstance, his 
agitation, and the continual dryness of his 
lips sent him into a saloon, where he drank 
freely, without, however, increasing or abat- 
ing his excitement. When he returned to 
the crowded streets again, he walked 


quickly, imagining that his manner was 
noticed by others, in such intervals as he 
snatched from the contemplation of a single 
intention. 

There were several ways of doing it. One 
was to tax her with her deceit and then kill 


her in the tempest of his indignation. An- 
other and a more favorite thought was to 
surprise her and her new accomplice—for Mr. 
Ramirez, after the manner of most jealous 
reasoners, never gave her credit for any 
higher motive than that she had shown to 
him—and kill them both. Another and a 
later idea was to spend the strength of his 
murderous passion upon the man, and then 
to enjoy her discomfiture, the failure of her 
plans, and perhaps her appeals for forgive- 
ness. But it would still be two days before 
he could reach them. Perhaps they were 
already married. Perhaps they would be 
gone! 

In all this wild, passionate, and tumultu- 
ous contemplation of an effect, there never 
had been fora single moment in his mind 
the least doubt of the adequacy of the cause. 
That he was a dupe,—a hopeless, helpless 
dupe,—was sufficient. Since he had read the 
letter, his self-consciousness had centered 
upon a single thought, expressed to him in 
a single native word, “ Bobo.” It was con- 





tinually before his eyes. He spelled it on 
the signs in the street. It kept up a dull 
monotonous echo in his ears. “ Bobo.” 
Ah! she should see! 

It was past noon, and the fog had deep- 
ened. Afar from the bay came the sounds 
of bells and whistles. If the steamer should 
not go? If she should be delayed, as often 
happened, for several hours? He would 
go down to the wharf and inquire. In the 
meantime, let the devil seize the fog! Might 
the Holy St. Bartholomew damn forever the 
cowardly dog of acaptain and thecayote crew 
who would refuse to go! He came sharply 
enough down Commercial street, and then, 
when opposite the Arcade Saloon, with the 
instinct that leads desperate men into des- 
perate places, he entered and glared vin- 
dictively around him. 

The immense room, bright with lights and 
glittering with gilding and mirrors, seemed 
quiet and grave in contrast with the busy 
thoroughfare without. It was still too early 
for the usual Aaditués of the place; only a 
few of the long gambling tables were occu- 
pied. There was only a single monte bank 
“open,” and to this Ramirez bent his steps 
with the peculiar predilections of his race. 
It so chanced that Mr. Jack Hamlin was 
temporarily in charge of the interests of this 
bank, and was dealing in a listless, perfunc- 
tory manner. It may be parenthetically 
remarked that his own game was faro. His 
present position was one of pure friendliness 
to the absent dealer, who was taking his 
dinner above stairs. 

Ramirez flung a piece of gold on the 
table and lost. Again he tempted fortune 
and lost. He lost the third time. Then 
his pent-up feelings found vent in the char- 
acteristic “ Caramba/” Mr. Jack Hamlin 
looked up. It was not the oath, it was not 
the expression of ill-humor, both of which 
were common enough in Mr. Hamlin’s expe- 
rience, but a certain distinguishing quality in 
the voice which awoke Jack’s peculiarly 
retentive memory. He looked up and, to 
borrow his own dialect, at once “ spotted” 
the owner of the voice. He made no out- 
ward sign of his recognition, but quietly 
pursued the game. In the next deal Mr. 
Ramirez won! Mr. Hamlin quietly ex- 
tended his croupe and raked down Mr. 
Ramirez’s money with the losers. 

As Mr. Hamlin doubtless had fully ex- 
pected, Mr. Ramirez rose with a passionate 
scream of rage. Whereat Mr. Hamlin 
coolly pushed back Mr. Ramirez’s stake and 
winnings without looking up. Leaving it 
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upon the table, Ramirez leaped to the gam- 
bler’s side. 

“ You would insult me,so! You would 
ch—ee—at! eh? You would take my 
money, so!” he said, hoarsely, gesticulating 
passionately with one hand, while with the 
other he grasped as wildly in his breast. 

Mr. Jack Hamlin turned a pair of dark 
eyes on the speaker and said quietly : 

“Sit down, Johnny!” 

With the pent-up passion of the last few 
hours boiling in his blood, with the murder- 
ous intent of the morning still darkling in his 
mind, with the passionate sense of a new 
insult stinging him to madness, Mr. Ramirez 
should have struck the gambler to the earth. 
Possibly that was his intention as he crossed 
to his side ; possibly that was his conviction 
as he heard himself—Ae—Victor Ramirez! 
whose presence in two days should strike ter- 
ror to two hearts in One Horse Gulch !—ad- 
dressed as Johnny! But he looked into the 
eyes of Mr. Hamlin and hesitated. What he 
saw there I cannot say. They were handsome 
eyes, clear and well opened, and had been 
considered by several members of a fond 
and confiding sex as peculiarly arch and 
tender. But, it must be confessed, Mr. 
Ramirez returned to his seat without doing 


anything. 

“Ye don’t know that man,” said Mr. 
Hamlin to the two players nearest him, in a 
tone of the deepest confidence, which was, 
however, singularly loud enough to be heard 
distinctly by every one at the table, includ- 


ing Ramirez. “You don’t know him, but 
Ido! He’s a desprit character,” continued 
Mr. Hamlin glancing at him and quietly 
shuffling the cards, “a very desprit char- 
acter! Make your game, gentlemen! Keeps 
a cattle ranch in Sonoma, and a private 
grave-yard whar he buries his own dead. 
They call him the ‘ Yaller Hawk of Sonoma.’ 
He’s outer sorts jest now; probably jest 
killed some one up thar, and smells blood.” 

Mr. Ramirez smiled a ghastly smile, 
affected to examine the game minutely and 
critically as Mr. Hamlin paused to rake in 
the gold. 

“HKe’s artful—is Johnny!” continued 
Mr. Hamlin in the interval of shuffling, 
“artful and sly! Partiklerly when he’s 
after blood! See him sittin’ thar and smil- 
in’. He doesn’t want to interrupt the game. 
He knows, gentlemen, thet in five minutes 
from now, Jim will be back here and I'll be 
free. Thet’s what he’s waitin’ for! Thet’s 
what's the matter with the ‘ Yaller Slaughterer 
of Sonoma.’ Got his knife ready in his breast, 





too. Done upin brown paper to keepit clean. 
He’s mighty pertikler ‘bout his weppins is 
Johnny. Hez a new knife for every new 
man.” 

Ramirez rose with an attempt at jocularity, 
and pocketed his gains. Mr. Hamlin affected 
not to notice him until he was about to leave 
the table. 

“ He’s goin’ to wait for me outside,” he 
exclaimed. “In five minutes, Johnny,” he 
called to Ramirez’s retreating figure. “If 
you can’t wait, I’ll expect to see you at the 
Marysville Hotel next week, Room No. gs, 
the next room, Johnny, the next room!” 

The Mr. Ramirez who reached the busy 
thoroughfare again was so different from the 
Mr. Ramirez who twenty minutes before 
had entered the Arcade that his identity 
might have easily been doubted. He did 
not even breathe in the same way; his 
cheek, although haggard, had resumed its 
color; his eyes, which hitherto had been 
fixed and contemplative, had returned totheir 
usual restless vivacity. With the exception 
that at first he walked quickly on leaving 
the saloon, and once or twice hurriedly 
turned to see if anybody were following 
him, his manner was totally changed. And 
this without effusion of blood, or the indul- 
gence of an insatiable desire for revenge! 
As I prefer to deal with Mr. Ramirez with- 
out affecting to know any more of that gen- 
tleman than he did himself, I am unable to 
explain any more clearly than he did to him- 
self the reason for this change in his manher, 
or the utter subjection of his murderous pas- 
sion. When it is remembered that for sev- 
eral hours he had had unlimited indulgence, 
without opposition, in his own instincts, but 
that for the last twenty minutes he had some 
reason to doubt their omnipotence, perhaps 
some explanation may be adduced. I only 
know that by half past six Mr. Ramirez had 
settled in his mind that physical punishment 
of his enemies was not the most efficacious 
means of revenge, and that at half past 
seven he had concluded wot to take the 
Sacramento boat. And yet for the previous 
six hours I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Ramirez was as sincere a murderer as ever 
suffered the penalty of his act, or to whom 
circumstances had not offered a Mr. Ham- 
lin to act upon a constitution’&l cowardice. 

Mr. Ramirez proceeded leisurely down 
Montgomery street until he came to Pacific 
street. At the corner of the street his way 
was for a moment stopped by a rattling team 
and wagon that dashed off through the fog 
in the direction of the wharf. Mr. Ramirez 
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recognized the express and mail for the 
Sacramento boat. But Mr. Ramirez ‘did 
not know that the express contained a letter 
which ran as follows : 


“DeaR Mapam: Yours of the toth received, 
and contents noted. Am willing to make our ser- 
vices contingent upon your success. We believe 
your present course will be quite as satisfactory as 
the plan you first proposed. Would advise you not 

ive a personal interview to Mr. Ramirez, but refer 
Fim to Mr. Gabriel Conroy. Mr. Ramirez’s man- 
ner is such as to lead us to suppose that he might 
offer violence, unless withheld by the presence of a 
third party. Yours respectfully, 

“Peter DuMpPHY.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


TuE street into which Ramirez plunged 
at first sight appeared almost impassable, 
and but for a certain regularity in the paral- 
lels of irregular, oddly built houses, its orig- 
inal intention as a thoroughfare might have 
been open to grave doubt. It was dirty, it 


was muddy, it was ill-lighted; it was rocky 
and precipitous in some places, and sandy 
and monotonous in others. The grade had 
been changed two or three times, and each 
time apparently for the worse, but always 


with a noble disregard for the dwellings, 
which were invariably treated as an accident 
in the original design, or as obstacles to be 
overcome at any hazard. ‘The near result 
of this large intent was to isolate some 
houses completely, to render others utterly 
inaccessible except by scaling ladders, and 
to produce the general impression that they 
were begun at the top and built down. The 
remoter effect was to place the locality under 
a social ban, and work a kind of outlawry 
among the inhabitants. Several of the 
houses were originally occupied by the 
Spanish native Californians, who, with the 
conservative instincts of their race, still clung 
to their casas after the Americans had flown 
to pastures new and less rocky and inacces- 
sible beyond. Their vacant places were 
again filled by other native Californians, 
through that social law which draws the 
members of an inferior and_ politically 
degraded race into gregarious solitude and 
isolation, and the locality became known as 
the Spanish Quarter. That they lived in 
houses utterly inconsistent with their habits 
and tastes; that they affected a locality 
utterly foreign to their inclinations or cus- 
toms, was not the least pathetic and gro- 
tesque element to a contemplative observer. 

Before, or rather beneath one of these 





structures, Mr. Ramirez stopped, and began 
the ascent of a long flight of wooden steps, 
that at last brought him to the foundations 
of the dwelling. Another equally long 


| exterior staircase brought him at last to the 


veranda or gallery of the second story, the 
first being partly hidden by an embankment. 


| Here Mr. Ramirez discovered another flight 


of narrower steps leading down to a plat- 
form before the front door. It was open. 
In the hall-way two or three dark-faced 
men were lounging, smoking cigarifos, and 
enjoying, in spite of the fog, the apparently 
unseasonable négligé of shirt sleeves and no 
collars. At the open front windows of the 
parlor two or three women were sitting, 
clad in the lightest and whitest of flounced 
muslin skirts, with heavy shawls over their 
heads and shoulders, as if summer had stop- 
ped at their waists, like an equator. 

The house was feebly lighted, or rather 
the gloom of yellowish-browned walls and 
dark furniture, from which all luster and 
polish had been smoked, made it seem 
darker Nearly every room and all the 
piazzas were dim with the yellow haze of 
burning cigarifos. There were light brown 
stains on the shirt sleeves of the men, there 
were yellowish streaks on the otherwise 
spotless skirts of the women; every mascu- 
line and feminine forefinger and thumb 
was steeped to its first jomt with yellow. 
The fumes of burnt paper and tobacco per- 
meated the whole house like some religious 
incense, through which occasionally strug- 
gled an inspiration of red peppers and garlic. 

Two or three of the loungers addressed 
Ramirez in terms of grave recognition. 
One of the women—the stoutest—appeared 
at the door-way, holding her shawl tightly 
over her shoulders with one hand, as if to 
conceal a dangerous dishabille above the 
waist, and, playfully shaking a black fan at 
the young man with the other hand, applied 
to him the various epithets of “ Ingrate,” 
“ Traitor,” and “ Judas,” with great vivacity 
and volubility. Then she faced him coquet- 
tishly. 

“And after so long, whence now, thou 
little blackguard ?” 

“It is of business, my heart and soul,” 
exclaimed Ramirez, with hasty and some- 
what perfunctory gallantry. “Whoisabove?” 

* Those who testify.” 

* And Don Pedro?” 

“ He is there, and the Sefor Perkins.” 

“Good. I will go on after a little,” 
he nodded apologetically, as he hastily 
ascended the staircase. On the first landing 
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above he paused, turned doubtfully toward 
the nearest door, and knocked hesitatingly. 
There was no response. Ramirez knocked 
again more sharply and decidedly. This 
resulted in a quick rattling of the lock, the 
sudden opening of the door, and the abrupt 
appearance of a man in ragged alpaca coat 
and frayed trowsers. He stared fiercely at 
Ramirez, said in English, “what in h—! 
next door!” and as abruptly slammed the 
door in Ramirez’s face. Ramirez entered 
hastily the room indicated by the savage 
stranger, and was at once greeted by a 
dense cloud of smoke and the sound of 
welcoming voices. 

Around a long table covered with quaint- 
looking legal papers, maps and parchments, 
a half dozen men were seated. The greater 
number were past the middle age, dark-feat- 
ured and grizzled-haired, and one, whose 


wrinkled face was the color and texture of | 


redwood bark, was bowed with decrepitude. 

“He had one hundred and two years 
day before yesterday. He is the principal 
witness to Micheltorrena’s signature in the 
Castro claim,” exclaimed Don Pedro. 

“Is he able to remember?” asked 
Ramirez. 

“Who knows?” said Don Pedro, shrug- 
ging his shoulder. “He will swear; it is 
enough.” 

“What animal have we in the next 
room?” asked Ramirez. “Is it wolf or 
bear?” 

“ The Sefior Perkins,” said Don Pedro. 

“ Why is he?” 

“ He translates.” : 

Here Ramirez related with some vehe- 
mence how he mistook the room, and the 
stranger’s brusque salutation. —The company 
listened attentively and even respectfully. 
An American audience would have laughed. 
The present company did not alter their 
serious demeanor; a breach of politeness to 
a stranger was a matter of grave importance 
even to these doubtful characters. Don 
Pedro explained : 

“Ah, so it is believed that God has 
visited him here.” He tapped his forehead. 
“He is not of their country fashion at all. 
He has punctuality, he has secrecy, he has 
the habitude. When strikes the clock three 
he is here; when it strikes nine he is gone. 
Six hours to work in that room! Ah, 
Heavens! The quantity of work—it is 
astounding! Folios! Volumes! Good! 
it is done. Punctually at nine of the night 
he takes up a paper left on his desk by his 
padrone, in which is enwrapped ten dollars— 





the golden eagle, and he departs for that 
day. They tell to me that five dollars is 
gone at the gambling table, but no more! 
then five dollars for subsistence—always the 
same. Always! Always! He is a scholar— 
so profound, so admirable! He has the 
Spanish, the French, perfect. He is worth 
his weight in gold to the lawyers—you 
understand—but they cannot use him. To 
them he says: ‘I translate, lies or what not! 
Who knows? I care not—but no more.’ 
He is wonderful!” 

The allusion to the gaming table revived 
Victor’s recollection, and his intention in his 
present visit. “Thou hast told me, Don 
Pedro,” he said, lowering his voice in con- 
fidence, “how much is fashioned the testi- 
mony of the witnesses in regard of the old 
land grants by the Governors and Alcaldes. 
Good. Is it so?” 

Don Pedro glanced around the room. 
“Of those that are here to-night five will 
swear as they are prepared by me—you 
comprehend—and there is a Governor, a 
Military Secretary, an Alcalde, a Comman- 
dante, and saints preserve us! an Arch- 
bishop! They are respectable cadballeros ; 
but they have been robbed, you comprehend, 
by the Americanos. What matters? They 
have been taught a lesson. They will get 
the best price for their memory. Eh? They 
will sell it where it pays best. Believe me, 
Victor; it is so.” 

“Good,” said Victor. “ Listen; if there 
was a man—a brigand, a devil—an Ameri- 
can !—who had extorted from Pico a grant— 
you comprehend—a grant, formal, and reg- 
ular, and recorded—accepted of the Land 
Commission—and some one, eh ?—even 
myself, should say to you it is all wrong, 
my friend, my brother—ah !” 

“From Pico?” asked Don Pedro. 

“Si, from Pico, in ’47,” responded Victor, 
—“a grant.” 

Don Pedro rose, opened a secretary in the 
corner, and took out some badly printed, 
yellowish blanks, with a seal in the right hand 
lower corner. 

“Custom House paper from Monterey,” 
explained Don Pedro, “blank with Governor 
Pico’s signature and rubric. Comprehendest 
thou, Victor, my fnend? A second grant is 
simple enough!” 

Victor’s eyes sparkled. 

“ But two for the same land, my brother ?” 

Don Pedro shrugged his shoulders, and 
rolled a fresh cigarito. 

“There are two for nearly every grant of 
his late Excellency. Art thou certain, my 
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brave friend, there are not ¢hree to this, of 
which thou speakest ? Ifthere be but one— 
Holy Mother! it is nothing. Surely the land 
has no value. Where is this modest prop- 
erty? How many leagues square? Come, 
we will retire in this room, and thou may’st 
talk undisturbed. There is excellent aguar- 
diente too, my Victor, come,” and Don 
Pedro rose, conducted Victor into a smaller 
apartment, and closed the door. 

Nearly an hour elapsed. During that 
interval the sound of Victor’s voice, raised 
in passionate recital, might have been heard 
by the occupants of the larger room but that 
they were completely involved in their own 
smoky atmosphere, and were perhaps politely 
oblivious of the stranger’s business. They 
chatted, compared notes, and examined legal 
documents with the excited and pleased 
curiosity of men to whom business and the 
present importance of its results was a novelty. 
At a few minutes before nine Don Pedro | 
re-appeared with Victor. I grieve to say 
that either from the reaction of the intense 
excitement of the morning, from the active 
sympathy of his friend, or from the equally 
soothing anodyne of aguardiente, he was 
somewhat incoherent, interjectional, and 
effusive. The effect of excessive stimulation 
on passionate natures like Victor's is to ren- 
der them either maudlin or affectionate. 
Mr. Ramirez was both. He demanded with 
tears in his eyes to be led to the ladies. He 
would seek in the company of Manuela, the 
stout female before introduced to the reader, 
that sympathy which an injured, deceived, | 
and confiding nature like his own so deeply 
craved. 

On the staircase he ran against a stranger, 
precise, dignified, accurately clothed and 
fitted—the “Sefor Perkins” just released 
from his slavery, a very different person from 
the one accidentally disclosed to him an 
hour before, on his probable way to the 
gaming table, and his habitual enjoyment 
of the evening of the day. In his maudlin 
condition, Victor would have fain exchanged 
views with him in regard to the general 
deceitfulness of the fair, and the misfortunes | 
that attend a sincere passion, but Don Pedro 
hurried him below into the parlor, and out 
of the reach of the serenely contemptuous 
observation of the Sefior Perkins’s eye. Once 
in the parlor, and in the presence of the | 
coquettish Manuela, who was still closely 
shawled, as if yet uncertain and doubtful | 
in regard to the propriety of her garments 
above the waist, Victor, after a few vague 
remarks upon the general inability of the | 











sex to understand a nature so profoundly 
deep and so wildly passionate as his own, 
eventually succumbed in a large black hair- 
cloth arm-chair, and became helplessly and 
hopelessly comatose. 

“We must find a bed here for him to- 
night,” said the sympathizing, but practical 
Manuela; “he is not fit, poor imbecile, to 
be sent to his hotel. Mother of God, what 
is this ?” 

In lifting him out of the chair into which 
he had subsided with a fatal tendency to 
slide to the floor, unless held by main force, 
something had fallen from his breast pocket, 
and Manuela had picked it up. It was 
the bowie-knife he had purchased that 
morning. 

“Ah!” said Manuela, “desperate little 
brigand! he has been among the Americanos / 
Look, my uncle!” 

Don Pedro took the weapon quietly from 
the brown hands of Manuela and examined 
it coolly. 

“It is new, my niece,” he responded, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders. “The 
gloss is still upon its blade. We will take 
him to bed.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CHARMING MRS. SEPULVIDA, 


IF there was a spot on earth of which the 
usual dead monotony of the California seasons 
seemed a perfectly consistent and natural 


| expression, that spot was the ancient and 
| time-honored pued/oand Mission of the blessed 


St. Anthony. The changeless, cloudless, 
expressionless skies of summer seemed to 
symbolize that aristocratic conservatism 
which repelled all innovation, and was its 
distinguishing mark. The stranger who rode 
into the puedb/o, in his own conveyance,—for 
the instincts of San Antonio refused to sanc- 
tion the introduction of a stage-coach or 
diligence that might bring into the town 
irresponsible and vagabond travelers,—read 


| in the faces of the idle, lounging feons the 


fact that the great rancheros who occupied 
the outlying grants had refused to sell their 
lands, long before he entered the one short 
walled street and open plaza, and found 
that he was in a town where there was no 
hotel or tavern, and that he was dependent 
entirely upon the hospitality of some courte- 
ous resident for a meal or a night’s lodging. 

As he drew rein in the court-yard of the 


‘first large adobe dwelling, and received the 


grave welcome of a strange but kindly face, 
he saw around him everywhere the past 
unchanged. The sun shone as bnghtly and 
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fiercely on the long red tiles of the low roofs, 
that looked as if they had been thatched 
with longitudinal slips of cinnamon, even as 


it had shone for the last hundred years; the | 


gaunt wolf-like dogs ran out and barked at 
him as their fathers and mothers had barked 
at the preceding stranger of twenty years 
before. There were the few wild half-broken 
mustangs tethered by strong riatas before 
the veranda of the long low Fonda, with the 
sunlight glittering on their silver trappings ; 
there were the broad, blank expanses of 
whitewashed adode wall, as barren and guilt- 
less of record as the uneventful days, as 
monotonous and expressionless as the star- 
ing sky above; there were the white, dome- 
shaped towers of the Mission rising above 
the green of olives and pear-trees, twisted, 
gnarled and knotted with the rheumatism 
of age; there was the unchanged strip of 
narrow white beach, and beyond, the sea— 
vast, illimitable, and always the same. The 
steamers that crept slowly up the darkening 


coast line were something remote, unreal, | 


and phantasmal ; since the Philippine galleon 


had left its bleached and broken ribs in the | 
sand in 1640, no vessel had, in the memory | 
of man, dropped anchor in the open road- | 


stead below the curving Point of Pines, and 
the white walls, and dismounted bronze 
cannon of the Presidio, that looked blankly 
and hopelessly seaward. 

For all this, the pued/o of San Antonio was 
the cynosure of the covetous American eye. 
Its vast leagues of fertile soil, its countless 
herds of cattle, the semi-tropical luxuriance 
of its vegetation, the salubrity of its climate, 
and the existence of miraculous mineral 
springs, were at once a temptation and an 


exasperation to greedy speculators of San | 
| slipped aside vail or manta, to peep furtively 


Francisco. Happily for San Antonio, its 


square leagues were held by only a few of | 
the wealthiest native gentry. The ranchos | 


of “the Bear,” of the “ Holy Fisherman,” 
of “The Blessed Trinity,” comprised all of 
the outlying lands, and their titles were 
patented and secured to their native owners 
in the earlier days of the American occupa- 
tion, while their comparative remoteness from 
the populous centers had protected them from 
the advances of foreign cupidity. But one 
American had ever entered upon the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of this Californian Arca- 
dia, and that was the widow of Don José 
Sepulvida. Eighteen months ago the excel- 
lent Sepulvida had died at the age of eighty- 
four, and left his charming young American 
wife the sole mistress of his vast estate. 
Attractive, of a pleasant, social temperament, 











that the Donna Maria should eventually 
bestow her hand and the estate upon some 
losel Americano, who would bring ruin in 
the hollow disguise of “ improvements” to 
the established and conservative life of San 
Antonio, was an event to be expected, 
feared, and, if possible, estopped by fasting 
and prayer. 

When the Donna Maria returned from a 
month’s visit to San Francisco after her 
year’s widowhood, alone, and to all appear- 
ances as yet unattached, it is said that a 7 


| Deum was sung at the Mission church. The 


possible defection of the widow became still 
more important to San Antonio, when it 
was remembered that the largest estate in 
the valley, the “Rancho of the Holy 
Trinity,” was held by another member 
of this deceitful sex—the alleged natural 
half-breed daughter of a deceased Governor 


| —but happily preserved from the possible 
| fate of the widow by religious pre-occupation 


and the habits of a recluse. That the irony 
of Providence should leave the fate and 
future of San Antonio so largely dependent 
upon the results of levity, and the caprice 
of a susceptible sex, gave a somber tinge to 
the gossip of the little pueb/o—if the grave, 
decorous discussion of Sefores and Seforas 
could deserve that name. Nevertheless it 
was believed by the more devout that a 
miraculous interposition would eventually 
save San Antonio from the Americanos and 
destruction, and it was alleged that the 
patron saint, himself accomplished in the 
art of resisting a peculiar form of temptation, 
would not scruple to oppose personally any 
undue weakness of vanity or the flesh in 
helpless widowhood. Yet, even the most 
devout and trustful believers, as they slyly 


at the Donna Maria entering chapel, in the 
heathenish abominations of a Parisian dress 
and bonnet, and a face rosy with self- 
consciousness and innocent satisfaction, felt 
their hearts sink within them, and turned 


| their eyes in mute supplication to the gaunt, 


austere patron saint pictured on the chancel 
wall above them, who, clutching a skull and 
crucifix as if for support, seemed to glare 
upon the pretty stranger with some trepida- 
tion and a possible doubt of his being able 
to resist the newer temptation. 

As far as was consistent with Spanish 
courtesy,.the Donna Maria was subject to a 
certain mild espionage. It was even hinted 
by some of the more conservative that a 
duenna was absolutely essential to the proper 
decorum of a lady representing such large 
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social interests as the widow Sepulvida, 
although certain husbands, who had already 
suffered from the imperfect protection of 
this safeguard, offered some objection. But 
the pretty widow, when this proposition 
was gravely offered by her ghostly con- 
fessor, only shook her head and laughed. 
“A husband is the best duenna, Father 
Felipe,” she said archly, and the conversa- 
tion ended. 

Perhaps it was as well that the gossips of 
San Antonio did not know how imminent 
was their danger, or how closely imperiled 
were the vast social interests of the pueblo 
on the 3d day of June, 1854. 

It was a bright, clear morning—so clear 
that the distinct peaks of the San Bruno 
mountains seemed to have encroached upon 
the San Antonio valley overnight—so clear 
that the horizon line of the vast Pacific 
seemed to take in half the globe beyond. 
It was a morning, cold, hard, and material 
as granite, yet with a certain mica sparkle 
in its quality—a morning full of practical 
animal life, in which bodily exercise was 
absolutely essential to its perfect understand- 
ing and enjoyment. It was scarcely to be 
wondered that the Donna Maria Sepulvida, 
who was returning from a visit to her stew- 
ard and major domo, attended by a single 
vaguero, should have thrown the reins for- 
ward on the neck of her yellow mare, “Tita,” 
and dashed at a wild gallop down the white 


strip of beach that curved from the garden | 
wall of the Mission to the Point of Pines, a | 
| seaward now ; where, to her frightened fancy, 


league beyond. “Concho,” the venerable 
vaguero, after vainly endeavoring to keep 
pace with his mistress’s fiery steed, and still 
more capricious fancy, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and subsided into a trot, and was soon 
lost among the shifting sand dunes. Com- 


pletely carried away by the exhilarating air | 


and intoxication of the exercise, the Donna 
Maria—with her brown hair shaken loose 
from the confinement of her little velvet hat, 
the whole of a pretty foot, and at times, I 
fear, part of a symmetrical ankle visible below 
the flying folds of her gray riding-skirt, 
flecked here and there with the racing spume 
of those Homeric seas—at last reached the 


“Point of Pines” which defined the limits | 
| of being dragged out of the surge, of all her 


of the peninsula. 

But when the gentle Mistress Sepulvida 
was within a hundred yards of the Point she 
expected to round, she saw, with some cha- 
grin, that the tide was up, and that each 
dash of the breaking seas sent a thin, reach- 
ing film of shining water up torthe very roots 
of the pines. To her still further discomfi- 








ture, she saw also that a smart-looking cava- 
lier had likewise reined in his horse on the 
other side of the Point, and was evidently 
watching her movements with great interest, 
and, as she feared, with some amusement. To 
go back would be to be followed by this 
stranger, and to meet the cynical but respect- 
ful observation of Concho; to go forward, 
at the worst, could be only a slight wetting, 
and a canter beyond the reach of observa- 
tion and the stranger, who could not in 
decency turn back afterher. All this Donna 
Maria saw with the swiftness of feminine 
intuition, and, without apparently any hesi- 
tation in her face or her intent, dashed into 
the surf below the Point. 

Alas for feminine logic! Mistress Sepul- 
vida’s reasoning was perfect, but her prem- 
ises were wrong. Tita’s first dash was a 
brave one, and carried her half round the 
Point, the next was a simple flounder; the 
next struggle sunk her to her knees, the 
next to her haunches. She was in a quick- 
sand ! 

“Let the horse go. Don’t struggle ! 
Take the end of your riata. Throw yourself 
flat on the next wave, and let it take you out 
to sea!” 

Donna Maria mechanically loosed the coil 
of hair rope which hung over the pommel of 
her saddle. Then she looked around in the 
direction of the voice. But she saw only 
a riderless horse, moving slowly along the 
Point. 

“Quick! Now then!” The voice was 


some one appeared to be swimming. Donna 
Maria hesitated no longer; with the recoil 
of the next wave, she threw herself forward, 


| and was carried floating a few yards, and 


dropped again on the treacherous sand. 

“ Don’t move, but keep your grip on the 
riata!” 

The next wave would have carried her 
back, but she began to comprehend, and, 
assisted by the yielding sand, held her own 
and her breath until the under-tow sucked 
her a few yards seaward; the sand was 
firmer now ; she floated a few yards further 
when her arm was seized ; she was conscious 
of being impelled swiftly through the water, 


back hair coming down, that she had left 
her boots behind her in the quicksand, that 
her rescuer was a stranger and a young man 
—and then she fainted. 

When she opened her brown eyes again 
she was lying on the dry sand beyond the 
Point, and the young man was on the beach 
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below her, holding both the horses—his own 
and Tita! 

“TI took the opportunity of getting your 
horse out. Relieved of your weight, and 
loosened by the tide, he got his foot over 
the riata, and Charley and I pulled him out. 
If I am not mistaken, this is Mrs. Sepulvida?” 

Donna Maria assented in surprise. 

“ And I imagine this is your man coming 
to look for you.” He pointed to Concho, 
who was slowly making his way among the 
sand dunes toward the Point. “Let me 
assist you on your horse again. He need 
not know—nobody need know—the extent 
of your disaster.” 

Donna Maria, still bewildered, permitted 
herself to be assisted to her saddle again, 
despite the consequent terrible revelation of 
her shoeless feet. Then she became con- 
scious that she had not thanked her deliverer, 
and proceeded to do so with such embarrass- 
ment that the stranger’s laughing interruption 
was a positive relief. 

“You would thank me better if you were 
to set off in a stinging gallop over those sun- 





baked, oven-like sand-hills, and so stave off 
a chill! For the rest, 1 am Mr. Poinsett, 
one of your late husband’s legal advisers, 
here on business that will most likely bring 
us together—I trust much more pleasantly 
to you than this. Good morning!” 

He had already mounted his horse, and 
was lifting his hat. Donna Maria was not 
a very clever woman, but she was bright 
enough to see that his business drusguerie 
was either the concealment of a man shy 
of women, or the impertinence of one too 
familiar with them. In either case it was to 
be resented. 

How did she do it? Ah me! She took 
the most favorable hypothesis. She pouted, 
I regret to say. Then she said: 

“ It was all your fault!” 

“ How ?” 

“Why, if you hadn’t stood there, looking 
at me and criticising, I shouldn’t have tried 
to go round.” 

With this Parthian arrow she dashed off, 
leaving her rescuer halting between a bow 
and a smile. 


(To be continued.) 
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ONLY THE SUNNY 


HOURS 


On_y the sunny hours 
Are numbered here,— 
No winter-time that lowers, 
No twilight drear. 
But from a golden sky 
When sunbeams fall, 
Though the bright moments fly,— 
They’re counted all. 


My heart its transient woe 
Remembers not! 

The ills of long-ago 
Are half forgot ; 

But Childhood’s round of bliss, 
Youth’s tender thrill, 

Hope’s whisper, Love’s first kiss,— 
They haunt me still! 


Sorrows are everywhere, 
Joys—all too few! 

Have we not had our share 
Of pleasure too? 

No Past the glad heart cowers, 
No memories dark ; 

Only the sunny hours 
The dial mark. 





*Suggested by the inscription on a Sun-Dial: Horas non numero nisi serenas. 











THE KING’S CHRISTMAS. 


A LEGEND OF NORWAY. 


Wir an hundred Jarls at least 

Held King Orm his Yule-tide feast, 
Drinking merrily ; 

Foamed the ale; the din of revels 

Sounded down the long sand levels 
Of the wild North Sea. 


Berserks chanted runes and rhymes, | Midnight came, and like a spell 
Sagas of the elder times— On the hall a silence fell— 
Deeds of force and might, Hushed the Berserk’s tale ; 
Mixed with hymns to martyrs glorious Only the deep ocean thunder, 
And the white Christ, the victorious, And the pine groves rent asunder 
Born a babe to-night. By the Norland gale. 
VoL. XI.—25. 
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In that silence of the feast 
Rose a white-haired Christian priest, 
Spoke with accents mild: 
“Will not each some offering proffer— 
Each some birthnight present offer 
To the new-born Child ?” 


Up there started Svend the bold, 
Red his shaggy locks as gold, 
Black as night his eye; 
“Lands of Nordenfields twice twenty 
Miles, where firs grow tall and plenty, 
To the Church give I.” 


Runald next; where sailed his crew 
Sea-wolves swam and eagles flew 
Watching for the slain. 
“Gold I give—doubloons an hundred, 
Last year in Sevilla plundered, 
When we ravaged Spain.” 


Thus they shouted, each and all, 
Through the long low-raftered hall; 
Each his gift proclaimed , 

Then again the hush unbroken, 
For the King had not yet spoken, 
Nor his offering named. 





CHRISTMAS. 





In a sweet and gentle tone 
Brave King Orm spoke from his throne - 
“What befits the King? 
Christian priest, I pray thee, tell me, 
That none other may excel me 
In the gift I bring.” 


In the silence of the feast 

Spoke again the white-haired priest 
’*Mid the listening throng: 

“ Pardon grant, O King, and pity, 


| To all men in field or city 


Who have done thee wrong. 


“Whoso pardoneth his foes, 

On his Lord a gift bestows 
More than lands and sea. 

Such a gift—it cometh solely 

From a heart that’s royal wholly 
With heaven’s royalty.” 


“ Be it so,” the King replied, 
“All men from this Christmas-tide 
Brothers do I call.” 


| Through the hall all heads bowed loyal 


“King, thy gift has proved thee royal; 
Thou surpassest all!” 


That sweet Yule-tide gift went forth, 

Bearing through the rugged North 
Blessings far and wide; 

Men grew gentler to each other, 

And each called his neighbor brother 
From that Christmas-tide. 
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PICTURES OF THE 

Goop Louis went to heaven soon after 
the wicked fifteenth century had sent its last 
sinner in the other direction. He had loved 
the comfort of his people, had put justice 
within their easier reach, had spared their 
purses by thinning his own, had deliberately 


limited some of his own powers to secure | 


their rights, had done much to consolidate 
the kingdom, and hence the social weal; 


and at last, when preparing to leave it all, | 


he said one day: “ We are laboring in vain. 
That big boy is going to spoil everything 
for us.” 


The big boy was Francis of Valois. | 
Louis had given him his daughter Claude | 


and through her the future throne of France. 
He enters history as Francis the First. 

Perhaps you remember the mighty coat 
of mail which stood in the Louvre, the 
last but one in the gallery, some twenty 
years ago. It made you think of Goliath 
of Gath; of Polyphemus, with the one big 
eye under its visor; of one of Don Quixote’s 
knights of enchantment. That belonged to 
the Francis of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold—the first Francis of France. 

was six feet in height; tall for a 
Frenchman. 
“Every inch a king”? 


No; not even with Titian’s testimony to a 
heroic turn and harmony of limb. But the 
very function of the artist and the poet is 
the flattering lie. Besides, in Titian’s por- 
trait (also in the Louvre), the lower half of 
the figure is elegantly omitted. The homely 
English chronicler, whom Henry brought 
with him on his visit, pictures Francis with 
big feet, short legs like Napoleon le Petit’s, 
and broad shoulders,—points that tell in a 
wrestling-match more than they impose in 
court or levee. And they served their 
owner once royally well—at the close of the 
brilliant jousts and tournaments of the Cloth 
of Gold. 
under a tent to drink together. Quoth 
Harry, “ Brother, I should like to wrestle 


with you,” and took him by the collar, and | 
swayed him once or twice to right and left. | 


: the illustrations of this article we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Estes & Lauriat 
of Boston, publishers of “Guizot’s Popular History 


* For 


of France. With 300 illustrations by A. De Neu- 
ville, and 40 fine steel engravings’’—the work 
from which these cuts are taken. 


He and bluff Harry went away | 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE.* 


| “ But Francis,” says the scribe, “ who is a 
| mighty good wrestler, gave him a turn and 
threw him on the ground.” Francis had, 
moreover, thick lips, a long nose and large 
eyes. 

Lips, nose and eyes were prophetic of 
their owner’s future. The philosophical 
historian might spare himself a headache 
and his readers immeasurable yawns, by 
closing research and fixing the prime 
motive of Francis’s career on that nasal 
organ of such noticeable linear dimensions. 
| The theory commends itself by the beauti- 
ful simplicity of truth. Francis did, from 
first to last, just what every man of us must 
do—follow his nose. It led him into situa- 
tions of peril and of splendor, of honor and 
of shame. 

The Renaissance—that is, the regenera- 
| tion, the new birth—seemed to thousands 
then, and, indeed, seems to thousands now, 
rather the throes of a violent death than the 
leapings of a nascent life. It was both at 
once. Perhaps the highest and the lowest 
in man’s nature found vent just then, and in 
outbursts more intense and explosive. Life— 
a man’s, a nation’s—was condensed and 
vivified as ina drama. The most startling 
contrasts of situation, such as usually stand 
apart by decades, made the story of a month, 
a week. The survival of one community, 
not always the fittest, seemed to involve, in 
its own view at least, the destruction of all 
the rest. 

Francis had been twenty-one years old 
and King oniy six months gone, when he 
marched his army across the Alps, to cleave 
his way through the valleys and plains of 
all the long peninsula of Italy, and to regain 
the Neapolitan crown. A tremendous obsta- 
cle confronted him at the second step. He 
must make his Alpine passage along ravines, 
oyer chasms, under toppling crags, where 
never man had trodden before, except the 
few chamois-hunters of the spot. It would 
| make a grand picture—Francis on a charger 
in the brilliant costume of his time—the 
broad, shading hat ; winding, waving plume ; 
velvet cloak drooping from one shoulder— 
all bright with the favorite colors which 
| inspired the hand of Titian to paint; beside 
| him, the slender sinewy form of the hunter- 

guide, who is pointing to his King the airy 
| path which only himself and the lammer- 
| geyer know; the young monarch gazing up 
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and away along crest and crest of gloomy 
woods, death-white masses of snows quietly 
preparing for their plunge, and causeways 
that seem to bear one only to the skies. 

A singular scene was that of Francis at 
the bedside of Henry the Eighth. It shines 
at once with one of the most interesting 
traits of the man, and with the dawning | 
light of the moral Renaissance. It could 
not have occurred a generation earlier, or 
its sequel would have been as widely differ- 
ent as semi-barbarism and treachery differ | 
from civilization and magnanimity. 

It was one early morning of the féte-days | 
of the Cloth of Gold when Francis rode, 
almost alone, across the clanking bridge of 
Henry’s strong castle. The English knights | 
looked down from battlement and loop-hole 
upon him in astonishment. 

“Where is the King, my brother ?” he 
gayly asks of those that crowd around his 
horse, half ready to seize him, and lead him 
prisoner to Henry. Tableau rst. 

“Sir, he hath not yet awoke.” 

But he rides up the castle court to the 
door which had been pointed out to him, 
knocks at it with his hilt, and strides to the 
bedside of the King. 

Henry, in bed, rose on his elbow, andstared 
at him, as at a ghost—Tableau No. 2—but 
rallied handsomely by exclaiming : 

“ Brother, you show me the great trust I 
should have in you. I am your prisoner ;” 
and giving him, from his own neck, a jew- 
eled collar worth fifteen thousand angels. 
Francis unhooked a thirty-thousand-angel 
bracelet and gave it to Henry. Tableau | 
No. 3. 

Tableau No. 4. England getting out of 
bed ; France, meanwhile, holding England’s | 
shirt to warm before the blazing, smoking | 
fire of logs. Autres temps, autres maurs. 

Several artists have taken pleasure in 
picturing the interview between Francis and 
Robert Estienne, quite as well known now, 
and much better then, as Stephanus. The 
combination may well strike us of the nine- | 
teenth century as one of the grimmest 
humors of history. 

It is glorified as a proof of the monarch’s 
magnanimity toward the scholar artisan, and 
as a proud moment for the “art preserva- 
tive of arts” in France. It is, indeed, an 
honor to the warrior King, the ambitious, 
irrepressible will that snatched at the Em- 
perorship of Germany and withstood a 
whole Continental coalition, that he found | 
wish and time to sanction and aid literature. 
Francis, in this work, was indeed an agent 
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in producing that historic phase which is 
emphatically and peculiarly the Renaissance. 
His feeling toward those quiet men who sat 


| in cloister or study, conjuring up the spirits 


of the classic dead, and making them a liv- 
ing, imspiring voice to the noisy, convulsed 
age; his foundation of the Royal College, 
which then, as ever since, represented pro 
test against the arrogance of the Church ; his 


| expressed admiration of Erasmus, and desire 


to make him President of the institution ; 
his establishment of the Library of France ; 


| his generous patronage of Marot,—all shed 


a more genuine luster on his name and his 
position than many, or perhaps all, of his 
exploits in the field. 

In visiting Robert Estienne, Francis 
recognized both letters and industry—high 
letters, and an industry then honored more 
highly than at present. He went often to 
Estienne’s printing-house in the Rue St. 
Jean de Beauvais. Sometimes he and his 
sister Marguerite dropped in together upon 
the learned man and watched, with long- 
continued interest, the slow process of the 
press, the composing, the inking and impres- 
sion done by hand. One day he waited 
courteously and in silence until Estienne had 


| finished the correction of a proof. 


But if Francis had possessed the prophetic 
eye to trace the consequences and pesults 
of that humble process, another fate would 
have seized the printer, with his “ devil and 
all his works.” Francis would have seen 
empires crushed to their death under that 
simple lever; his kingly craft besmirched 
blacker than those ink-balls defaced the forms 
under them ; theories of divine nghts md- 
dled by its shower of “ bullets of the brain.” 
But there he sits complacent in his own 
impregnable superiority, every ambitious 
jealousy directed far away ; food, warmth, 


| caress bestowed upon the bourgeois found- 


ling which, three centuries later, is to drive 
his successors, the sixteenth Louis, the great 
Napoleon, and the little one, the tenth 
Charles, the first King of the French, from 
the heritage he leaves them. 

Francis was the hero of one of the most 
brilliant and perhaps the last of the royal 
accolades. In that scene he joined the 
medizval with the modern world. 

The knighting took place upon the battle- 
field itself. Francis asked it at the hands 
of Bayard, the Chevalier sams peur et sans 
reproche. 

“ Sir,” answered the Chevalier, “he who 


| has been crowned by the hand of Heaven is 


knight over all other knights.” 
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“ Bayard, my friend, hasten! we quote no 
canons here.” 

The King kneeled down on both knees 
upon the bloody grass. Around him were 
gathered the mailed knights; some on 
horses; others, whose horses had been killed 
under them, standing in the front ; shattered 





lances and bows, broken wheels of cannon, 


Then he jumped twice, and clanged the 
weapon into its sheath. 

Well said Bayard that whom Heaven 
ennobles is noble indeed. His own com- 
panions, his enemies upon the field or the 
besieged wall, recognized in himself this 
divine nobility. Bayard, the kingliest man 
that ever missed a kingdom! a prince of 














FRANCIS I. WAITS FOR ROBERT ESTIENNE. 


the dead and dying, lying everywhere around. 
lhe Chevalier laid the breadth of his sword- 
blade lightly on the King’s shoulder. 

“ Avail it as much,” said he, “ as though 
I were Roland or Godfrey !” 

Then he held up the sword in air and 
cried out to it: 

‘Good sword! never will I draw thee | 
more, save against the Saracen or Turk!” | 


war and peace! No type was he, exclu- 
sively, of the historic Renaissance, but the 
bright ideal of the New Birth which comes 
from above and which wrought his conse- 
cration as the miracle of an age. Still, per- 
haps the circumstances of just that period 
were needed to give him that play of virtue 
and faculty which have made his memory 
one of the most precious possessions of the 
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ness of setting which make them hold the 
gaze and admiration of the people forever. 


When only fifteen years old, Bayard’s | 


graceful skill in horsemanship so charmed 
his King—and this in an age of cavaliers, 
that is, of horsemen—that he was made a 
companion of every royal pleasure, and 
soon placed in command in the campaigns. 


In Ferrara, while fighting for France, one | 
an’ if it please you, pray God for me.” 


word from Bayard would have procured the 


poisoning of the Pope. He refused it, and | 


indignantly threatened to hang the traitor 
and warn the Pope of his peril. 

“Why,” said the Duke, “ Julius would 
have poisoned you or me.” 

“No odds is that to me. He is God’s 


lieutenant on earth. He shall never, with | 


my consent, die such a death.” 
But he used every means to make a present 


of the Pope’s body as prisoner to his King. | 


At Brescia, just as the city was taken and 
entered, Bayard was wounded grievously, 
well-nigh to death. Of course, he had 
already leaped down the wall into the street , 
and two of his archers carried him to the 
richest-looking house at hand. Only the 
wife was left within, and two young girls, 
who had hidden in the granary. She led 
the way to her finest room, and saw him 


placed upon the bed; and she fell upon her | 


knees and said: 


“ Noble sir, this house and all within are | 


yours by right of war; but spare, I implore 
you, my honor and that of our two young 
daughters, now ready for marriage !” 
“Madam,” said Bayard, “while my 
wound shall let me live, you and they shall 
see no displeasure.” 
He sent for the lady’s husband, who had 


fled to a monastery, and bade him take | 


courage. When Bayard was preparing to 
leave, the lady came in the morning into his 
room, followed by a servant with a little box 
of steel. She offered it, with the two thou- 
sand five hundred ducats it contained, to 
the Chevalier. He was still weak, and lay 
half-reclining in his chair. 

“ My Lord,” she said, “you have saved 


my husband’s life, and my own, and my | 


daughters’ honor. Your men have been all 
courtesy. Please take in good part this 
little present which we make you.” 

The gentle lord, who never in his life 
made any case of money, burst out laugh- 
ing. Then said he: 

“T will none of your ducats. I have 
always loved people more than ducats.” 


race. Certainly no other age could have | 
given them that splendor and picturesque- | 
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When she still remained firm, he said: 
“Well, then, madam, for love of you | 
will take this present ; but call your daugh 
ters, as I would fain say farewell to them.” 
When they had come, he said to them: 
“ Dear damsels, you know that we fight 
ing men are not likely to be laden with 
pretty things for to present to ladies. But 


| your lady mother has given me two thou 
sand five hundred ducats. Of them, I giv: 


you each a thousand toward your marriage, 


And he put the ducats into their aprons. 
And he said: 
“ Madam, I pray you distribute these five 


| hundred ducats among the poor sisterhoods 


that have been plundered by my people ; 
and hereupon I take my leave of you.” 

He touched their hands, as the Italians 
do, and the three fell upon their knees, 


| weeping bitterly tears of gratitude. 


As he was going to mount his horse, the 
two young girls came down and offered him 
their presents, which were worked with their 
own fingers while he was sick,—a pair of 
delicate bracelets, all of gold and silver 
threads, and a crimson satin purse, wrought 
most cunningly. He put the bracelets on 
his arms and the purse in his sleeve, and 
said he would wear them forever for love of 
the givers; and so he rode away. 

His very enemies so admired and loved 
him, that, twice in his life, when taken 
prisoner, he was sent back to his camp 
without ransom, and with horse and arms. 

As he was the first to plunge into the fight, 
so he was the last to leave it. At Romag- 
nano, when the commanding officer was 
disabled, the direction of the contest fell 
upon Bayard. He charged upon the Span- 
iards and was struck by a shot. 

“ Jesus, my God,” he said, “1 am dead! 
Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam miser- 
icordiam tuam/” and kissed the cross-hilt 
of his sword as a sign of the cross. 

They laid him down under a tree, with 
his face to the enemy. His attendant burst 
into tears. 

“ Leave off thy mourning, my friend,” he 


| said; “this is God’s will. By His grace, | 


have lived long and received blessings and 
honors more than my due. All the regret 
I feel at dying is, that I have not done my 


| duty as well as I ought.” 


To his own gentlemen who would not 
leave him, he said: 
“TI do beseech you, get you gone, else 


_ you might fall into the enemy’s hands. All 
| is over with me. Salute *he King, our 
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rally all gentlemen of the most honored 
realm of France, when ye see them.” 

From a king without a kingdom, we turn 
to a kingdom without a king, or rather to 
the semblance of a king. And yet Francis 
the Second has been treated hardly by the 
historians. What is charitable, fair, even 
just, to demand, amid affairs of state, from 
a youth of sixteen, whose bodily health had 
begun to fail before he came to responsi- 
bilities? His uncles and aunts had deter- 
mined to rule the kingdom of their nephew, 
from its finances to its very consciences. 
They were all “ bloody, bold, and resolute.” 
They directed his daily education—some- 


times by the most effective of object-lessons ; | 


as, when the Cardinal of Lorraine made him 
witness the execution of Protestant men and 
women, and, pointing to their firmness, said 
to Francis: 

“See what they would do to you, if they 
had you in their clutches!” 

Francis was at least harmless. The 
Guises and Medicis, who massacred and 
brutalized his people, might have envied his 
actual moral superiority to themselves. 
might have presented the frequent spectacle 
of the cruelty of weakness. The times con- 


sidered, it is, indeed, remarkable that he | 


abstained from the overt persecution which 
characterized the day, and which would 
have needed from him but a syllable or 
sign. 

Francis was affianced to Mary Stuart, 
before either of them was seven years old. 
But as neither of them knew anything of 
the transaction, their little hearts were as 
swift to coalesce, as if they had been for- 
bidden to look at each other. And it is 
probable that love-making was the chief 
occupation of what powers Francis pos- 
sessed. 

They underwent their formal espousals at 
the Louvre, in the presence of the brilliant 
dames and gentlemen of the court. They 
were then about sixteen. The evening 
before, the young couple were left in inter- 
course more intimate than had of late been 


usual, and were noticed tenderly conversing, 


arm in arm, and heart with heart. 
Again, the clash and crash of intestine 


war breaks over the “pleasant land of | 


France.” A king has come, who not only 
is a kingly king, but is resolved to have a 
kingdom—too well resolved, thought many 
of his day. King Henry of Navarre, 


although born to the throne, having all | 


master; and my lords the princes of France, | 
and all my lords, my comrades, and gene- | 


He | 


| making no distinction 





| sonal magnetism. 


right, constitutional and “ divine,” had yet to 
make his own way toit. ‘he calm, impartial 
historian of France, Guizot, himself a Prot- 


| estant, and recognized as authority by Prot 


estant and Catholic alike, adds his approval 


| of the general career of Henry the Fourth. 


Both parties, in turn, have called Henry a 
traitor to his Christian and moral conscience; 


| the one, when he exchanged the Protestant 
| dogma for the Roman Catholic ; the other, 


when he declared the Edict of Nantes. Of 


| these critical acts, Guizot remarks: “ Henry 


did not take for the ruling principle of his 
policy, and for his first rule of conduct, the 
plan of alternate concessions to the different 


| parties, and of continually humoring per- 
| sonal interests; he set his thoughts higher, 


upon the general and natural interests of 
France as he found her and saw her. Main- 
tenance of the hereditary rights of monarchy, 
preponderance of Catholics in the Govern- 
ment, peace between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, and religious liberty for Protestants,— 
these points became the law of his policy, 
and his kingly duty, as well as the nation’s 
right.” 

“A true king,” said the Protestant De 
Thou, “ more anxious for the preservation of 
his kingdom than greedy of conquest; and 
between his own 
interests and those of his people.” Still, of 
that act of abjuration which awoke the hor- 
ror of thousands, the troubled hope of more, 
the grave, sad questioning of all, the best 
word that the impartial, comprehensive judg- 
ment of Guizot can render is: “ His proce 
dure from the beginning seemed a painful 
mixture of the frivolous and the serious, of 
sincerity and captious reservation, of reso- 
lution and weakness, at which nobody has 
any right to be shocked who is not deter- 
mined to be pitiless toward human nature, 
and to make no allowance for the compli- 
cation of facts, ideas, sentiments, and duties 
under which the best men are often obliged 
to decide and to act.” 

Henry’s face is hardly indicative of some 
of the traits which were most effective with 
the men of his day. Its length of feature, 
the somewhat deep-set eye, the somewhat 
retreating brow, suggest a nature rather con- 
templative, perhaps, than executive; rapid 
in conception ; modulated by delicate senti- 
ments, rather than outflowing in promiscu- 
ous companionship ; guiding a people rather 
through plans and agents, than by any per- 
As for the fact, we know 
that he was swift in plan and act, full of tact 
in his dealing with all classes, if not natur- 
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ally sympathetic with them, and, seemingly | you! If you lose your uunietie keep sight 
at least, full of bonhommie. of my white plume. You will always find it 
As he started forth to claim his throne, | in the path of honor, and I hope of victory.” 
Givry said to him: As Francis the First had his Francis the 
Second, so Henry 
the Fourth, the 
patnot king, had 
his Louis the Thir- 

teenth. 

But this Louis 
had one most prof- 
itable virtue, one 
sort of wisdom, 
that stood him in 
stead of political 
genius and ruling 
will. He knew 
his own compara- 
tive incapacity ; he 
knew where it lay, 
and hence he 
knew, with reason- 
able precision, 
what was its com- 
plement. Fortun- 
ate in this knowl- 
edge, he was equal- 
ly fortunate in find- 
ing within his king- 
dom a man of 
wisdom, will, and 
devotion to absolu- 
tism in monarchy. 
Indeed, in securing 
that minister to the 
throne, he display- 
ed much of that 
quality whose lack 
he was seeking to 
supply. 

He stood one 
day in a little room 
of the Luxem- 
bourg, discussing 
with his mother the 
need of Richelieu’s 
counsels, in the cn- 
sis of affairs. The 
Cardinal entered 
upon them unex- 
pectedly. The 
queen-mother 

. - threatened him, 

BAYARD S FAREWELL. told her son that 

“Sir, you are the king of the brave. You | not a servant of Richelieu’s should remain 
will be deserted by none but dastards.” | about the palace. 

At Ivry, as he passed before his own The gentlemen both withdrew. All the 

squadron, he cried : court was prepared to enjoy the Cardinal’s 

“ Comrades, I will conquer or die with | disgrace, and his rival held himself in readi- 
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ness to receive from Louis the call to 
office. 

Louis was standing at the window, tap- 
ping on the pane, and asked his favorite, St. 
Simon, what he thought of it all. 

St. Simon answered : 

“You are the true master here.” 

“Yes,” said Louis, “and I will make it 
felt too;” and he sent for the Cardinal to 
come to him at once, 

The next morning Richelieu began his 
reign in France—a reign which was the true 
foundation of all the 
clory, at least the po- 

tical glory, of that of 
the Grand Monarque. 

his act should cover 
the multitude of short- 
comings of the man. 

He had of ‘these more 
than enough to prove 
that gemius 1s not com- 

inicated by blood, 

| quite enough to 
prove that the defects 
of character are more 
persistent in repeating 
themselves in offspring 
than are its merits. 

Music, drawing, car- 


entry, hunting with fal- 
con, and pious reading, 
were honorable occupa- 


! 
t 


tions for one whose 
“strength” evidently 
was “to sit still,” and 
for whose one act and 
me life-long inaction, 
posterity may be equally 
grateful. 
From the two great 
royal conservators of 
political and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, —Fran- 
cis and Henry,—we 
may profitably turn to 
two of the destructive 
agents in the mighty 
chaos-cosmos of that 
sixteenth century. In 
these,thesame extremes 
join each other that are 
iound in every other 
range cf actors in that 
age. Who, at first 
thought, links the Iconoclasts with Rabelais ; 
the peasant, artisan brain possessed with, 
rather than possessing, one idea, or rather 
the vulgar fraction of an idea, with the 





FRANCIS tl. AND 


brain of genius unresting as its vagabond 
body, penetrating, comprehensive ; the un- 
reasoning faith, whose weapon was a ham- 
mer, with the reasoning unfaith, whose 
ingenious word sent through all the air 
a poison which struck its slow death into 
monarch and priest ? 

The uprising of the Image-breakers is one 
of the strange phenomena of its time. It 
presented its strongest features among the 
population of the north-eastern towns ot 
France, and in the neighboring portions of 
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Belgium. The first act, which spread its 


infection slowly through the kingdom, only, 


however, to the east and north, occurred in 
Paris in the early half of the century. It 
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A DIVERSION OF LOUIS XIII. 


contains, with its consequences, a most char- 
acteristic and vivid picture of times and 
men. 

Behind the Church of Little Saint Anthony, | 
at the corner of the street, stood an image | 
of Our Lady, holding in her arms her little 
child, Our Lord. It was a favorite shrine 


and oratory for the good dames of the | 
quarter; and even their less pious husbands | 


crossed themselves as they passed, more 
reverently or less carelessly than at some 


The school-boys 


| other images of Madonne. 
| in procession, or trooping pell-mell by, sel- 
| dom forgot to nod their bare heads, and the 
| little girls always dropped their courtesy or 
kissed their hands to the little Jesus up 


there. Notre Dame de Pierre was the refuge 
and the love of all. 

One morning, the second morning after 
the Feast of Pentecost, the baker’s wife, who 
| was passing early and who looked up to ask 
| the Mother’s blessing on the trade of the 
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day, threw up her hands in horror. Our 
Lady’s head was gone! and the head of the 
little Jesus! 
through the quarter. In two hours it had 
reached the palace. The King, Francis the 
First, “was so wroth,” says the old chroni- 


cler, “and so upset, that he wept nght sore, | 
” He offered a thousand gold | 
crowns as reward, and sent officers to every | 


they say. 


house, for detection of the malefactors. 
Special processions of nearly all the churches 
of the city visited the spot. 
self went most devoutly with many clergy. 
He carried a lighted taper, and was bare- 
headed, and had with him the hautboys 


and several clarions and trumpets, “ which | 


made a glorious show, so melodiously did 
they play.” 

Francis and his clergy did not show all 
the “ wisdom of the serpent” in giving such 
prominence to this sacrilege. What should 
have been left to the consciences and fathers 
of a comparatively humble quarter of one 
city grew into an affair of national interest. 
The heretical act produced its like in other 
towns, which else had never heard of it. A 
group of Protestant artisans, tradesmen, 
laborers, would go out quietly at night, with 
bar and hammer and long knife or short 
sword, and clip the nose off a Saint Peter, 
strike the book from Saint John’s hand, 
heave over the group of Mother and Child, 
or cut the altar paintings. In some churches 
they cut the large organ into splinters, broke 
up altars, tore the robes and tapestries and 
altar-cloths which they found in the sacris- 
ties. They laid their hands upon nearly 
five hundred churches, and destroyed nearly 
five hundred thousand du- 
cats’ value. But what is 
very remarkable, these de- 
spoilers never committed 
any robberies or thefts, 
nor allowed any of their 
following to do so. They 
hanged one man for an at- 
tempt to steal vessels from 
analtar. They proceeded 
to and through their work 
with the sincerity and 
gravity of men of principle 
and conviction. They 
refused large bribes offered 
them to stay their destruc- 
tivehands. They left gold 
articles and money un- 
touched upon the ground. 

Some of their number 
declared themselves to be 


She spread the fearful news | 


The King him- 





the “consuming fire” of God—pure them- 
selves, and predestined to purify, as by fire, 
the groveling and idolatrous generation 
around them. They moved by an inner 
light. Certainly, they asked none from their 
superiors in rank and learning, for all the 
Protestant leaders held apart from or 
denounced them. 

In one fortnight from its beginning, the 


HERETIC ICONOCLASTS. 
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last of these outbreaks of piety or fanaticism | 


had completely ceased. 

And now, a picture of the other extreme 
of the Iconoclastic movement of the times. 
It is the figure of Rabelais,—as peculiar, 


eccentric a phenomenon as the one just | 


described. 

Guizot, in his Philosophy of Civilization, 
presents, as one of the few primitive 
historic forces,the Great Man. Doubt- 
less the Great Man does create history 
rather than spring from it. One 
hesitates, however, to bestow such a 
title upon the natural as well as 
professional vagrant, the almanac- 
maker, the traveling physician, the 
reckless jester, the twenty Heine- 
power scoffer of his day, known in 
every drinking-shop of Europe, as by 
every reader in France — Francois 
Rabelais. 

But he was a power; in his own 
day recognized as such ; doubly recog- 
nized by us, who can better judge the 
power by the effects. Let us call him 
a lesser volcano—in the Virgilian 
phrase, “ vomiting forth mud” and slag, 
hideous smoke-forms, and sickening . 
vapors; but amid these, also, some fires <> 
that help to clear the stagnant air, and ~ 
whose heavings shake asunder the 
edifices of men, or weaken their foun- 
dations for the future attacks of time. 

In the philosophy of education, 
as advanced by the thinkers of 
France, Rabelais, was the wiser father 
of Jean Jacques. Doubtless he fur- 
nished the latter with the seed- 
thoughts of “ Emile.” While, at the 
present day, “Gargantua and Pantagruel ” is 
a work which only professional duty should 
compel one to endure, it will justly interest 
and will profit any thoughtful person to 
glance at this field of its author’s influence. 

In an age enslaved by precedents and 
forms—by precedents, the mummies of once 
living systems; by forms that were fast 
making mummies of the living beings who 
submitted to them,—in such an age, Rabe- 
lais, with many co-workers in other fields 
than his, struck bold and mortal blows at the 
precedents and forms of education. Under 
the scholastic, exaggerated syllogism, he 
placed the slow match which should yet blow 
it, with its majors and minors, to the limbo of 
all such pedantic trash. The metaphysical 
search for causes, instead of the practical 
experiment Yor discovery of values, he also 
assigned to a new and its proper place. He 











suggested to philosophy and to piety the 
claims of natural science, when nature was 
considered the realm of the prince of dark- 
ness. He suggested the true end of culture 
to be, not mere symmetrical being, but effi- 
cient doing. He suggested these funda 
mental truths, because it would have been 
vain to assert them explicitly. As to the 


RABELAIS. 


mold into which he cast them for public 
effect, it can only be said that he was the 
child of his age as well as one of its masters. 
His aimless, vagrant, unmanly life proves 
this. His greatest literary utterance proves 
it still more conclusively. 

The monarch and the philosopher-monk, 
the pious devotee and the equally pious dese- 
crator; love and battle, the tormenting ambi- 
tion and the luxurious or imbecile indifference 
of kings, deeds of honorand of shame,—these 
are the full-lengths and the compositions 
which have happened to arrest our eye in 
this brilliant picture-hall of the sixteenth 
century. With nearly all the clearness of 


| form and vividness of color that brighten 


the scenes of the Crusades, they glow with 
as rich a sentiment, with a deeper tone of 
principle and conviction. We emerge from 
the stories of the preceding age as from 
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those low-walled galleries of Versailles, which 
held unending lines of battle-pieces alone. 
We think man an animal that feeds and 
fights. In this sixteenth century apartment, 
we find the fighting animal with the think- 
ing mind and the adoring soul. The indi- 
vidual was still a true object of the histori- 
an’s attention, for he made history; and the 
individual is the true subject of art. 
too, while they hated well, loved well also. 
(hey did both with an expressiveness which 
rejoiced the artist’s eye. They were not 


ashamed to weep, to embrace, to kiss at 
meeting or farewell, to kneel their reverence 
or loyalty, to leap out their delight. 


The 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
PrEvious to the year 1870 no attempt 


meet the educational requirements of the 


entire nation, and consequently a considera- | 
ble proportion of the population was grow- | 
ing up ignorant of the elements of culture. | 


It was only thirty years earlier that Govern- 
ment made its first grant in aid of common 
schools. Lord John Russell, from the Whig 
benches of the House of Commons, was the 
statesman who succeeded in procuring this 
innovation, which was strenuously opposed 
by the Tery party. It is astonishing to us, 
living but one generation later, to read the 
utterances made by members of the British 
Parliament against the proposal. Sir Robert 
Inglis, for example, is reported to have 
said: “The best thing is to keep the 
people ignorant, and they will serve us 
efficiently and well; but educate them 
and make them wise, and they will be dis- 
contented, they will be our masters.” Sir 
John Russell, however, as stated above, 
carried his proposal, and in 1840 a grant of 
about £150,000 was made. The amount 
allowed by the Government steadily increased 
year by year, the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyan Methodist 
bodies of Christians availing themselves of 
the assistance offered, which implied their 


obedience to conditions declined by the | 


remaining more influential religious denomi- 


nations, who are conscientiously opposed to | 


receiving financial aid from the State for 
any object. Year after year the advantages 
of enlarged facilities for popular instruction 
became more patent with their growth, and 





costumes of civil life, the accouterments of 
war, were still full of individuality and every 


| picturesque grace, from the flaming red 


cloak, to the cool light of the warrior’s 
silver shield; and the street duel, the good- 
night of Jessica and Lorenzo, the brawl of 


| the servants of Capulet and Montague, the 
| commonest outdoor or indoor incident had 
Men, | 


| of its own. 


an architectural setting which made a picture 


Every condition of sensuous and heroic 
art at once fulfilled—the beautiful, the ten- 
der, the tragic! The bare story of the age, 
one of the strongest, grandest frescoes in 
the Walhalla of the nations! 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


| by 1870 the public mind was ripe for the 
had been made in England and Wales to | 


adoption of a scheme of elementary educa- 
tion intended to compass the national need. 
Accordingly a bill “’To Provide Elementary 
Education in England and Wales” was in 
that year proposed by the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment, our late visitor, the Right Honora- 
ble William E. Forster, Vice-President of 
the Committee on Education, being intrusted 
with its conduct. It was received with 
general approval at the first, due, in a great 
measure, to the success of Mr. Forster’s 
speech when he introduced it. Soon, how- 
ever, as its features became better known 
and understood, it encountered great oppo- 
sition, which has been continued ever since, 
a powerful section of politicians objecting to 
its maintenance of the denominational prin- 
ciple, by which is meant the granting of aid 
to religious bodies. But even the late 
House of Commons, the most radical ever 
elected, was not prepared to forego alto- 
gether the principle upon which grants had 
hitherto been made, and the bill as passed 
meets the views of denominationalists. At 
the same time, as will be more fully explained 
afterward, it practically recognized a broader 
principle, which will, doubtless, in time pre- 
vail over the older and conservative one. 
To hasten the abrogation of grants to the 
churches, an organization called the Bir- 
mingham Educational League was estab- 
lished a few years ago. Mr. George Dixon, 
one of the members of Parliament for Bir- 
mingham, is one of its most conspicuous 
adherents, and many eminent names appear 
in its executive and membership. Speaking 
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broadly, their platform, if carried out, would 
cover the land with schools supported on 
the same principle as the public schools in 
the United States. It may be mentioned 
here, as indicating one tendency of political 


thought in England, that the act of 1870 | 


makes it compulsory in all Government 


aided schools, that the time when religious | 


instruction is given shall be distinctly stated 
by the school management, and also limits 
the time, thus affording opportunity for the 
absence of those children whose parents 
object to their receiving it. To those who 
know England in the rural districts it need 
not be said, that practically the “‘ Conscience 
Clause” is therein a dead letter, although 


conspicuously posted in the school-room; | 
for the simple reason that the clergyman | 


of the Establishment possesses an almost 
autocratic influence in his parish, and very 
few parents have the moral courage to create 
an invidious distinction—perhaps the adjec- 
tive is a trifle too strong—between their own 
and other children. Manifestly the adop- 


tion of the League platform would imply a 
large expenditure in consideration of the 
vested interests of the churches who have 
provided those conditions under which Gov- 


ernment aid is given, and who have received 
it accordingly. 

The Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
which received the royal assent on August 
gth, in that year, and was amended in 1873, 
divided the whole of England and Wales 
into “ school districts,” and required defined 
local authority in every distnct to supply 
information with respect to educational pro- 
vision, to the Government Education De- 
partment. Otherwise, persons may be ap- 


pointed by this authority to report there- | 


upon. If the Department is not satisfied, 
after such inquiry, that sufficient educational 
provision has been already made for the 


| Board is to be elected by ballot and cumu- 
lative voting. Very few School Boards have 
been, in this way, compelled into being. 
Most of them have been voluntarily pro- 
vided, as the act requires, upon the demand 
of not fewer than fifty rate-payers in borough 
districts, and one-third of the rate-payers in 
parishes. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that in many districts, owing to the exist- 
ence already of adequate school accommo- 
dations, the formation of a School Board has 

| not been necessary. 

The election of a School Board is, in most 
places larger than a village, an exciting occur- 
rence, second in importance only to a Parlia- 

| mentary contest. Candidates are as dis- 
tinctly divided into denominationalists and 
adherents of the policy of the Birmingham 
League, as, in the other case, into Liberal 
and Conservative. Newspaper records, pre- 
liminary to and after the election, give the 
religious profession of the candidates, which 
varies from Roman Catholic, through the 
degrees of removal from that church to the 
Friend and Freethinker. A good deal of 
adverse criticism has been bestowed upon 
the system of cumulative voting, which may 
need a word of explanation. If, say, there 
are ten candidates, the voter is provided 
with a paper upon which the names of the 
whole number of persons are printed, and 
may give, if he so please, ten votes to 
one candidate, or distribute his marks if he 
will. This peculiar system induces frequently 
the placing of the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man at the head of the poll, many members 
of his flock dutifully giving him their undi- 
vided favors. The School Board, in addition 
to the levying of funds, building, the engage- 
ment of teachers and such other arrange- 
ments as are necessary to the supplementing 
of existing educational agencies, so as to 


| make the instruction in secular subjects of 


whole population in any district, it is em- | 


powered to cause a “School Board” to be 


formed by popular election, in boroughs by | 
burgesses, in parishes by rate-payers; this | 


body to be elected for a three years’ term | 


of office, to be a body corporate, with power 
to acquire and hold property and to possess 


an official seal, and empowered to raise a | 


“School Fund” in the form of a tax for 
the payment of the expenses necessary to 
the discharge of its function, which is to 
make such adequate provision. School 
Boards, moreover, have power to enforce 
attendance at school, and some have availed 
themselves of it, and procured magisterial 
convictions against offending parents. The 


| education of children 


all the children in the district practicable, 
is empowered to decide whether any, or 
what character of religious exercise shall 
be practiced in the schools, and many and 
fierce are the debates in some instances to 
be fought out before a decision on this 
delicate matter is arrived at. 

Elementary schools are intended for the 
between three and 
fifteen years of age, and the weekly fee 
charged to each child must not exceed nine- 
pence. It is most frequently much less than 
this amount, varying from one penny to three 
or four pence. The pupils are divided into 
“ Standards,” six in number, based upon 





degrees of proficiency in reading, writing, 





SONG. 





and arithmetic ; and, in the upper Standards, 
other elementary subjects, which are liable 
to a yearly change, when the “Code,” 
defining the requirements made by the Gov- 
ernment in every Standard, is subjected to a 
revision. A “Government Inspector,” gen- 
erally accompanied by an “Assistant In- 
spector,” who has been an elementary 
teacher, and whose duties relieve his supe- 
rior of the detail of inspection, visits every 
school receiving Government aid once a 
year. In anticipation of his coming, elabo- 
rate returns must be drawn up of the attend- 
ance of the children, the number to be sub- 
mitted to him for examination in every 


Standard, expenditure in building, school | 
No child | 


furniture, salaries, and so forth. 
can be presented for examination who has 


not made two hundred and fifty attend- | 


ances. The school-rooms are occupied twice 
a day five days in the week during the year. 

rhe conditions as to the attendance and 
proficiency of the child being fulfilled, and 
expenditure in the various ways above 
indicated being made equal to half the esti- 


| School Fund. 
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| mated cost of each child’s education for the 
year, the remaining moiety, fifteen shillings, 


is allowed by the Education Department. 
This sum is the “Government Grant,” as 
distinguished from the local proceeds in the 
form of fees and subscriptions, and, in cases 
where School Boards have been formed, the 
It is probable that during an 
early session of Parliament the grant will be 


| raised to eighteen or twenty shillings, to keep 
| pace with the necessity for remunerating 


teachers more liberally, and the increased 
variety and value of educational apparatus 
of various kinds. The amendments to the 
Act, made in 1873, provide principally that 
the Board of Guardians—elected to super- 
intend locally the administration of relief, 
raised by poor’s rates, to the poor, subject 
to the authority of the Local Government 
Board of the Imperial Administration—shall 
pay school fees for pauper children; and 
makes exceptions to the requirements of the 
original Act, chiefly in order to provide 
additional labor in agricultural districts, as 
during the harvest, for example. 


SONG. 


Love, art thou weary with the sultry day? 
Fain would I be the cool and delicate air 

About the whiteness of thy brow to play, 
And softly, lightly stir thy cloudy hair. 


Upon thy head doth the fierce winter smite, 
And shudderest thou in darkness cold to be? 

I would I were the coming of the light, 
Shelter, and radiant warmth to comfort thee. 


I would be fire and fragrance, light and air, 

All gracious things that serve thee at thy need; 
Music, to lift thy heart above all care— 

The wise and charming book that thou dost read. 


There is no power that cheers and blesses thee 
But I do envy it, beneath the sun! 

Thy health, thy rest, thy refuge I would be, 
Thy heaven on earth, thine every good in one. 
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“HE STOOD WATCHING THE RECEDING BOAT.” 


CHAPTER I. 
A PARTING. 


“O saw ye not fair Inez, 
She has gone into the West, 
To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest.” 
—TuHomas Hoop. 


“ Goop-BYE !” 

“ Good-bye, papa,” and the poor girl 
waved her handkerchief, and broke into 
tears, though she had held up perfectly till 
now. 

“'Tirez!” cried Sancho, the blackest of 
all possible black men—and he shook his 
fist at his crew of twenty willing rowers, 
almost as black as he. The men gave way 
heartily, and in good time; the boat shot 
out from the levee, and in a few minutes 
Inez could no longer see her father’s hand- 
kerchief, nor he hers. Still he stood watch- 
ing the receding boat, till it was quite lost 
among the crowd of flat-boats and other 
vessels in the river. 

The parting, indeed, between father and 





daughter was such as did not often take 
place, even in those regions, in those times. 
Silas Perry, the father of this young girl, was 
a successful merchant, who had been estab- 
lished near forty years in the French and 
Spanish colony of Orleans, then a small colon- 
ial trading-post, which gave little pledge of 
the great city of New Orleans of to-day. He 
had gone there—a young New Englander, 
who had his fortunes to make—in the year 
1763, when the King of France first gave 
Louisiana to his well-beloved cousin, King 
of Spain. Silas Perry had his fortunes to 
make,—and he made them. He had been 
loyal to the cause of his own country, so 
soon as he heard of tea thrown over, of 
stamps burned in King street, and of effigies 
hanging on Liberty Tree. He had wrougit 
gallantly with his friend and fellow-country- 
man, Oliver Pollock, in forwarding Spanish 
gunpowder from the King’s stores to Wash:- 
ington’s army, by the unsuspected route of 
the Mississippi and Ohio. He had wrought 
his way into the regards of successive 
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Spanish governors, and had earned the | decision, to which years of struggle had 


respect of the more important of the French | trained her before her time. 
| brother, and she was determined to do her 


planters. 


At this time the greater part of the hand- | duty by his child. 


She loved her 
To that child she had 


ful of white people who made the ruling | ever since been faithful, with all a mother’s 


class in Orleans were French; 
brilliant “society” did the little colony 
maintain. But it had happened to Silas 
Perry, whose business had often called him 
to the Havanna, that he had there wooed, 
won and married a Spanish lady, and about 
the times of tea-parties, stamp-acts, English 
troops recalled from the Mississippi, and 
other such matters, Silas Perry had busied 
himself largely in establishing his new home 
in Orleans, and in bringing his bride there. 
Here the Spanish lady was cordially made 
welcome by the ladies of the little court, in 
which governor, and commandant, and the 
rest, were of Spanish appointment, though 
their subjects were of French blood. Here 
she lived quietly, and here, after ten years, 
she died, leaving to her husband but two 
children. One of them had been sent to 
Paris for his education, nine years before 
the time when the reader sees his sister. 
For it is his sister, who was an infant when 
her mother died, whom we now see, sixteen 
years after, waving her handkerchief to her 
father as the barge recedes from the levee. 


Other children had died in infancy. This | 


little Inez herself was but six months old 
when her mother died, and she had passed 
through infancy and girlhood without a 
mother’s care. 

But her father had risen to the emergency 
in a New Englander’s fashion. Not that 
he looked round to find a French lady to 
take the place of the Spanish donna. Not 
he. He did write home to Squam Bay 
and stated to his sister Eunice the needs of 
the little child. He did not tell Eunice 
that if she came to be the child’s second 
mother she would exchange calls with 
marchionesses, would dress in silks, and 
ride in carriages. He knew very well that 
none of these things would move her. He 
did tell her that if she did not watch over 
the little thing in her growth, nobody else 
would but himself. He knew what he 
relied upon in saying this, and, on the 
return of Captain Tucker in the schooner 
“ Dolores,” sure enough, the aunt of the 
little orphaned baby had appeared, with a 
very droll assortment of trunks and other 
baggage, in the most approved style of 
Squam .Bay. She was herself scarcely 
seventeen years old when she thus changed 
her home. But she had the conscientious 

VoL. XI.—26. 








and a /| care. 


And so Miss Inez had grown up in a 
French town, under Spanish government, 
with her daily life directed at home under 
the simplest traditions of New England. 
With her little friends, and away from 


| home, she saw, from day to day, the habits, 


so utterly different from those of home, 
of a French colony, not indisposed to 
exaggerate the customs of home. For 
language, she spoke English at home, after 
the fashion of the New Englanders. But 
in the society of her playmates and friends 
she spoke French, after the not debased 
fashion of the Creole French of Louisiana. 
Through all her life, however, Louisiana 
had been under the Spanish rule. Silas 
Perry himself spoke and read Spanish per- 
fectly well, and he had taught Inez to use 
it with ease. The girl had, indeed, read no 
little of the masterpieces of Spanish litera- 
ture, so far as, in a life not very often 
thwarted at home, she had found what 
pleased her among her father’s books. 

She was now parted from him for the 
first time, if we except short visits on one 
plantation or another on the coast. The 


| occasion of the parting was an unrelenting 


storm of letters and messages from her 
mother’s only sister, Donna Maria Dolores, 
the wife of a Spanish officer of high rank, 
named Barelo. For some years now this 


| husband had been stationed at the frontier 
| part of San Antonio, in the province which 


was beginning to take the name of Texas, 


| and in this little settlement, Donna Maria, 


lonely enough herself, was making such 
sunshine as she could for those around her. 
Forlorn as such a position seems, perhaps, 
to people with fixed homes, it was anything 
but forlorn to Donna Maria. She had 
lived, she said, “the life of an Arab” till 
now. And now to know that her husband 
was really stationed here, though the station 
were a frontier garrison, was to know that 
for the first time since her girlhood she was 
to have the luxury of a home. 

No sooner were her household gods 
established than she began, by the very 
infrequent “ opportunities” for writing which 
the frontier permitted, to hurl the storm of 
letters on Silas Perry’s defenseless head. 
Fortunately for him, indeed, “ opportunities ” 
were few. This word, in the use we now 
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make of it, is taken from the older vocabu- | thither. As it happened, at this moment, 
lary of New England, in whose language it | there came a particularly well-aimed shaft 


implied a method of sending a letter outside 
of any mail. 
find people speaking of “ Franks” for letters, 
these older New Englanders spoke of 
“ Opportunities.” Mail between Texas and 
Orleans there was not, never had been, and, 
with the blessing of God, never would be. 
“Had I the power,” said the Governor 
Salcedo, “ I would not let a bird cross from 
Louisiana to Texas.” But sometimes a 
stray priest going to confer with the Bishop 
of Orleans ; sometimes a Government mes- 
senger from Mexico ; sometimes a concealed 
horse.trader, and always camps of Indians, 
passed the frontier eastward, on one pretext 
or another ; and, with proper license given, 
there was no reason left why they should 
not, after 
Spanish province. No such stray traveler 
came to the city without finding Silas Perry, 
and inevitably he brought a double letter,—an 
affectionate note to Inez, begging her to 
write to her mother’s sister, and an urgent 
and persuasive one to her father, begging 
him, by all that was sacred, not to let the 
child grow up without knowing her mother’s 
only relations. 

Silas Perry’s heart was still tender. If he 
had lived to be a thousand, he would never 
have forgotten the happy days in the 
Havanna when he wooed and won his 
Spanish bride, nor the loyal help that her 
sister Dolores gave to the wooing and to 
the winning. 
advantage of possession, and the priests and 


Just as in English novels you | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Louisiana became in name a | 





But till now he had the | 


soldiers and traders always carried back | 


affectionate letters, explaining how much 


Inez loved her aunt, but how impossible it | 


was for her to come. The concocting of 
these letters had become almost a family 
joke at home. 

It may help the reader’s chronology if we 


say that our story begins in the first year | 


which bore the number of “ eighteen hun- 
dred ”"—he may call it the last year of the 
eighteenth century, or the first of the nine- 
teenth, as he likes to be accurate or inaccu- 
.rate. At this time business required that 
Silas Perry should go to Paris and leave his 
home for many months, perhaps for a year. 
Silas would gladly have taken his sister 
Eunice and his daughter with him. But 
travel was not what it is now,—nor was Paris 
what it isnow. And, although he did not 
think his daughter’s head would be cut off, 
still he doubted, so far, what he might find 
in Paris, that he shrank from taking her 


| as the rowers gave way. 


from Aunt Dolores’s armory; and fortune 
added an “opportunity,” not only for reply, 
but for permitting Inez and her aunt to make 
the journey into Texas under competent 
escort, if they chose to submit themselves to 
all the hardships of travel across prairies and 
through a wilderness. ‘True, the enterprise 
was utterly unheard of. This did not make 
it less agreeable in Silas Perry’s eyes. It 
was not such an enterprise as Donna Maria 
Dolores had proposed. She had arranged 
that the girl should be sent with proper 
companionship on one of Silas’s vessels to 
Corpus Christi on the Gulf. She had 
promised to go down herself to meet her 
with an escort of lancers whom their friend 
Governor Herrera had promised her. But 
Silas Perry had not liked this plan. He 
said boldly that if the girl were to nde a 
hundred miles she might ride three hundred. 
Mr. Nolan would take better care of her 
than any Governor Herrera of them all. 
“ Women always supposed you were sending 
schooners into mud-holes where there was 
nothing to buy, and nothing to sell.” And 
so the most improbable of all possible events 
took place. By way of preparation for 
going to Paris, Silas Perry sent his precious 
daughter and his sister, only less precious, 
on a long land journey of adventure to make 
a visit as long, at least, as his own was. It 
need not be said, if the reader apprehends 
what manner of man he was, that he had 
provided for her comfort, so far as fore- 
thought, lavish expenditure, and.a wide 
acquaintance with the country could provide 
for it. If he had not come to this sudden 
and improbable determination, this story 
would not have been written. 

Inez, as has been said, fairly broke down 
Her aunt Eunice 


| kept up the pretense of flying her handker- 





chief till they had wholly lost sight of the 
point of their embarkation. And then the 
first words of comfort which came to the 
sobbing girl were not from her aunt. 

“Take one o’ them Boston crackers ; they 
say they’s dreadful good when you go on 
the water. Can’t git none all along the 
coast; they don’t know how to keep ’em. 
So soon as ye father said you was to go, I 
told old Tucker to bring me some from 
home. Told him where to git ’em. Got 
‘em at Richardson’s in School street. Don’t 
have ’em good nowhere else.” ° 

Inez, poor child, could as easily have 
eaten a horseshoe as the biscuit which was 
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thus tendered her. But she took it with a 
pleasant smile, and the words answered a 
better purpose than Dr. Flavel’s homilies on 
Contentment could have served. 

The speaker was a short-set, rugged New 
Englander, of about sixty years of age, 
whose dress and appointments were, in every 
respect, curiously, not to say sedulously, 
different from those of the Creole French, 
or the Spanish seamen, or the Western flat- 
boatmen all around him. Regardless of 
treaties, of nationalities, or of birthright 
privileges, Seth Ransom regarded all these 
people as “furriners,” and so designated 
them, even in the animated and indignant 
conversations which he held with them. 
He was himself a Yankee of the purest 
blood, who had, however, no one of the 
restless or adventurous traits attributed to 
the Yankee of fiction, or of the stage. He 
had, it is true, followed the sea in early life. 
But having fallen in with Silas Perry in 
Havana, he had attached himself to his ser- 
vice with a certain feudal loyalty. The 
institution of feudalism, as the philosophical 
student has observed, made the vassal quite 
as much the master of his lord as the master 
was of his vassal, if not more. That this 
was the reason why Seth Ransom served 
But 


Silas Perry it would be wrong to say. 
it is true that he served him in a masterful 


way, as a master serves. Itis also true that 
he idolized Inez, as he had idolized her 
mother before her. Of each, he was the 
most faithful henchman, and the most loyal 
admirer. Yet he would address Inez per- 
sonally with the intimate terms in which he 
spoke to her when she was a baby in his 
arms,—when perhaps she had been left for 
an hour in his happy and perfect charge. 
If no one else were present, he would call 
her “ Een,” or “ Inez,” as if she had been 
his own granddaughter. In the presence 
of others, on the other hand, no don of the 
Governor's staff could have found fault with 
the precision of his etiquette. 

The necessities of Mr. Perry’s business 
often sent Seth Ransom back to New Eng- 
land, so that he could drink again from the 
waters of the pump in King street, as he 
still called the State street of to-day. It 
was as Hercules sometimes let Antzeus put 
his foot to the ground. Ransom returned 
from each such visit with new contempt for 
everything which he found upon other shores, 
excepting for the household of Silas Perry, 
and, perhaps, a modified toleration for that 
of Oliver Pollock. For Silas Perry himself, 
for Miss Eunice, and Miss Inez, his chival- 





rous devotion blazed out afresh on each 
return. 

He was athletic, strong, and practical. 
Nobody had ever found anything he could 
not do, excepting that he read and wrote 
with such difficulty, that in practice he never 
descended to these arts except in the most 
trying emergency. When, therefore, Silas 
Perry determined on his rash project of 
sending his daughter and sister under Mr. 
Nolan’s escort to San Antonio, he deter- 
mined, of course, to send Seth Ransom with 
them as their body-guard. The fact that he 
sent him, in truth, really relieved the enter- 
prise from its rashness. For though Seth 
Ransom had never crossed the prairies, any- 
one who knew him, and the relation in 
which he stood to Miss Inez, knew that, if 
it were necessary, he would carry her from 
Natchez to the Alamo in his arms. 

The boat was soon free from the little flo- 
tilla, which then made all the commerce of 
the little port, and the steady stroke of the 
well-trained crew hurried her up-stream with 
a speed that exacted the admiration of the 
lazy lookers-on of whatever nation. 

Inez thanked her old cavalier for his 
attention, made him happy by asking him to 
find something for her in a bag which he had 
stowed away, and then kept him by her side. 

“Do they row as well as this in Boston 
harbor, Ransom?” she said. For some 
reason unknown, Ransom was never ad- 
dressed by his baptismal name. 

“ Don’t have to. Ain’t many niggers there 
no way. What they is lives on Nigger Hill; 
that’s all on one side. Yes; some niggers 
goes to sea, but them’s all cooks. Don’t 
have to row much there. Have sail-boats ; 
don’t have no rivers.” 

The girl loved to hear his dialect, and was 
not averse to stir up his resentment against 
all men who had not been born under her 
father’s roof, and all nations but those which 
ate cod-fish salted on Saturday. 

“T don’t see where they get their ducks, 
if they have no rivers,” she said artfully, as 
if she were thinking aloud. 

-“ Ducks! thousands on ’em. Big ducks, 
too; not little critters like these! Go into 
Faneuil Hall Market any day, and have 
more ducks than you can ask for. Ducks 
is nothin’.” And a grim smile stole over his 
face, as if he were pleased that Inez had 
selected ducks as the precise point on which 
her comparison should be made. 

“Well, surely, Ransom, they have no 
sugar-cane,” said she; and, by her eye, he 
saw that she was watching Sancho, the boat- 
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swain, as he might be called, who, as he 
nodded to his men, solaced himself by 
chewing and sucking at a bit of fresh cane 
from a little heap at his side. 

“Sugar-cane! Guess not. Don’t want 
‘em. Won't touch ’em. Oceans of white 


sugar, all done up in sugar-loaves jest when | 


they want it. Them as makes sugar makes 


it in the woods, makes it out of trees; don’t 


have to have them dirty niggers make it. | 
| any other object of interest in the somewhat 
| limited catalogue of river experiences. In 


Oceans of sugar-loaves all the time!” And 
again that severe smile stole over his face, 


and he looked up into the sky, almost as if | 
| curtains had been arranged, which would 


he saw celestial beings carrying purple-pa- 


pered sugar-loaves to Boston, and as if— | 
next to ducks—the supply of sugar to that | 


town was its marked characteristic. 

Eunice Perry was glad to follow the lead 
which Ransom had given, sagaciously or 
unconsciously. Anything was better for the 
voyage than a homesick brooding on what 
they had left behind. 

“We must not make Inez discontented 
with Orleans and the coast, Ransom. Poor 


child, she has nothing but roses and orange 
blossoms, figs and bananas; we must not 
tell her too much about russet apples, or 
she will be discontented.” 

“T do like russet apples, aunty darling, quite 


as well as I like figs; but I shall not be dis- | 


contented while I have you on one side of 
me and Ransom on the other, and dear old 
Sancho beating time in front.” This, with 
a proud expression, as if she knew they were 
trying to lead her out from herself, and that 
she did not need to be cosseted. Old San- 
cho caught the glance, and started his row- 
ers to new energy. To maintain a crack 
crew of oarsmen was one of the boasts of 
the “coast” at that time; and although 
Silas Perry was in no sort a large planter, 
yet he maintained the communication be- 
tween his plantation above the city and his 
home in the city—which, for himself, he pre- 
ferred at any season to any place of refuge 
—by a crew as stalwart and as well trained 
as any planter of them all. 

The boat on which the two ladies and 
their companions were embarked was not 
the elegant barge in which they usually made 
the little voyage from the plantation to their 
city home. It was a more business-like 
craft which Silas Perry had provided to carry 
his daughter as far as Natchitoches on the 
Red River, where she and her companions 
were to join the land expedition of Philip 
Nolan and his friends. The after part of 
the boat was protected from sun or rain by 
an awning or light roof, generally made of 








sails, or sometimes of skins, but in Inez’s boat, 
of light wood-work ; it had among the Aaéd- 
itants the name of fende/et. Under the ten- 
delet a little deck, with the privileges of all 
quarter-decks, belonged to the master of 
the boat and his company. Here he ate 
his meals by day; here, if he slept on board, 
he spread his mattress at night. It was high 


| enough to give a good view of the river and 


the low shores, of any approaching boat, or 


the preparations for the voyage of the ladies, 


screen them from either side, from the sun, 
from wind, or even from a shower. 

A long tarpaulin, called the. frd/at, was 
stretched over the whole length of the boat 
to protect the stores, the trunks, and other 
cargo, from the weather. The rowers sat at 
the sides, old Sancho watching them from the 
rear, while a man in the bow called the dos- 
man,* who generally wielded a sort of a boat- 
hook, watched the course, and fended off any 
floating log, or watched for snag or sawyer. 

The voyage this afternoon was not long. 
It was, as Inez said, only a “taste piece.” 
Eunice said it was as the caravans at the 
East go a mile out of town on the first 
night, so that they may the more easily send 
back for anything that is forgotten. 

“All nonsense!” said Ransom. “I told 
ye father might as well start afore sunrise 
and be at the Cross to-night; would not 
hear a word on it and so lost all day.” 

In truth, Inez was to spend her last night 
at the plantation, which had been her favor- 
ite summer home for years, to bid farewell 
to the servants there, and to gather up such 
of her special possessions as could be car- 
ried on the pack-horses, on this pilgrimage 
to her Spanish aunt. Her father would 
gladly have come with her, but for the pos- 
sibility that his ship might sail for Bordeaux 
early the next morning. 


CHAPTER Il. 
A MEETING. 


“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
—ALEXANDER POPE. 


BEFORE sunrise the next morning the final 
embarkation was to take place. The whole 
house was in an uproar. The steady deter- 
mination of old Chloe, chief of the kitchen, 
that Miss Inez should eat the very best 
breakfast she ever saw before she went off 





* Was this word once “ boatswain,”’ perhaps ? 
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“to the wild Indians,” dominated the 
whole establishment. In this determination 
Chloe was steadily upheld by Ransom, who 
knew by many conflicts from which he had 
retreated worsted, that it was idle to try to 
dictate to her, while at the same time he 
had views as decided as ever on the infe- 
riority of French cookery to that of New 
England. The preparation of this master 
breakfast had called upon Chloe and her 
allies long before light. Czsar and his 
allies, also preparing for a voyage which 
would take them from home for many days, 
were as early and as noisy. The only 
wonder, indeed, was that the girl, who was 
the center of the idolatry of them all, or 
her aunt, who was hardly less a favorite, 


could either of them sleep a wink, in the | 
| sister. 


neighborhood of such clamors, after mid- 
night passed. When they did meet at 
breakfast, they found the table lighted with 
bougies, and preparations for such a repast 
as if the Governor and his staff, the com- 
mandant with his, and half the merchants 
of Orleans had been invited. Besides 
Frangois and Laurent, who were in regular 
attendance on the table, Ransom was hov- 
ering round, somewhat as a chief butler 
might have done in another form of luxuri- 
ous civilization. 

“Eat a bit of breast, Miss Inez; and 
here’s the second j’int; try that. Don’t 
know nothin’,—niggers,—but I see to this 
myself. Miss Eunice, them eggs 1s fresh— 
took ‘em myself from four different nests. 
Niggers don’t know nothin’ about eggs. 
Made a fire in the barn chamber and biled 
‘em right myself, jest as your father likes 
‘em, Miss Inez. Them others is as hard as 
rocks.” ‘ 

Inez was in the frolic of a new expedi- 
tion now, and the traces of parting, if 
indeed they existed, could not be discerned. 
She balanced Ransom’s attentions against 
the equal attention of the two boys, pre- 
tended to eat from more dishes, and to 
drink from more cups than would have 
served Cleopatra for a month, amused her- 
self in urging Aunt Eunice to do the same, 
and pretended to wrap in napkins, for the 
“ smoking halt,” the viands upon which her 
aunt would not try experiments. The meal, 
on the whole, was not unsatisfactory to 
Aunt Chloe’s pride, to Ransom’s prevision, 
or to the public opinion of the household. 
All who were left behind were, in private, 
unanimous on one point—namely, that Miss 
Eunice and Miss Inez were both to be 
roasted alive within a week by the Caddo 








Indians; to be torn limb from limb and 
eaten, even as they were now eating the 
spring chickens before them. But as this 
view was somewhat discouraging, and as 
Aunt Chloe, after having once solemnly 
impressed it upon Eunice, had been told 
by Silas Perry that she should be locked up 
for a day in the lock-house if she ever said 
another such word to anybody, it was less 
publicly expressed in the farewells of the 
morning, though not held any the less 
implicitly. 

In truth, the bougies were a wholly unnec- 
essary elegance or precaution ; for the noisy 
party did not, in fact, get under way till the 
sun had well risen, and every sign of early 
exhalation had passed from the river. Such 
had been Mr. Perry’s private orders to his 
And, although the general custom 
of a start at sunrise was too well fixed to be 
broken in upon in form, Eunice and Ran- 
som had no lack of methods of delaying the 
final embarkation, even at the risk of a little 
longer pull before the “ smoke.” 

The glory of the morning as seen from 
the elevated quarter-deck was a new delight 
to Inez. She watched at first for a handker- 
chief, or some other token of farewell from 
one or another veranda as they passed plan- 
tations which were within the range of a 
ride or sail from her own home. Afterward, 
even as the settlement became rather more 
sparse, there was still the matchless beauty 
of heavy clumps of green, and of the long 
shadows of early morning. Even in the 
autumn colors nothing can tame the rich- 
ness of the foliage, and the contrast rendered 
by patches of mpening sugar-cane or other 
harvests, is only the more striking from the 
loyal and determined verdure of trees which 
will not change, but always speak, not of 
spring, but of perennial summer. 

The crew felt all the importance of the 
expedition. Often as they had gone down 
the river with one or another cargo to 
Orleans, few of them had ever voyaged for 
any considerable distance up the stream. 
This was terra incognita into which they 
were coming. Not but they had heard 
many a story, extravagant enough, too, of 
the marvels of the river, from one or another 
flat-boatman who had availed himself of the 
hospitalities of the plantation for his last 
night before arriving at the city. But these 
stories were not very consistent with each 
other; and while the negroes half believed 
them, they half disbelieved at the same time. 
To go bodily into the presence of these 
unknown marvels was an experience wholly 
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unexpected by each of them. Even Cesar, 
the old cook, Sancho, and Paul, the bosman, 
were shaken from their balance or propriety 
by an adventure so strange. And the prep- 
arations they had made for the voyage, and 
the orders they had given to the men who 
were to leave home for a period so unusual, 


all showed that they regarded this event as | 


by far the most important of their lives. 

All the same the bosman gave out a 
familiar and sonorous song, and all the same 
the rowers joined heartily in the words. 
And when he cunningly inserted some new 
words, with an allusion to the adventures 
before them, and to the treasures of silver 
which all parties would bring back from 
the Caddo mines, a gufiaw of satisfaction 


showed that all parties were well pleased. | 
And the readiness with which they caught | 


up such of the words as came into the 
refrain, showed that they were in no sort 
dispirited either by the fatigue or the dan- 
ger of the undertaking before them. 

The song was in the crudest French dia- 
lect used by the plantation slaves. 


which the quick-eared negroes had caught 


from German neighbors on the coast—old | 


veterans of Frederick’s, very likely. In the 


more polished rendering into which Inez 
and her aunt reduced it, before their long 
voyage was over, still crude enough to give 
some idea of the simplicity of the original, 
it re-appeared in these words: 


“Darkeys make this dug-out hurry; 7irez. 
Boys behind begin to row; 7Zires. 
And don’t let misses have to worry, 


Misses have to worry when the light of day is | 


gone; Zirez. 


“Lazy dogs there behind, are your paddles all 
broke 

Lazy dogs there before, have you all lost the 
stroke ? 

Farewell ! 

Farewell ! 


Farewell—Farewell, 
Farewell—Farewell. 


Farewell! 
Dear Girl! 








The air | 
was that of a little German marching song, | 
| called the “smoking halt.” 


“Up the Mississippi River; 7Zires. 

Caddoes have a silver-mine; 7Zires. 

My sweetheart takes to all I give her, 

All that I can give her when my misses is come 
home; 7irez. 


“ Lazy ~ there behind, are your paddles all 
broke 

Lazy dogs there before, have you all lost the 
stroke ? 

Farewell ! 

Farewell ! 


Farewell—Farewell, 
Farewell—Farewell.’’* 


Farewell ! 
Dear Girl! 


It will not do, however, to describe the 
detail from day to day, even of adventures 
so new to Inez and all her companions as 
were these. For a day or two the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Perry had made were 
such, that they made harbor for each night 
with some outlying frontiersman’s family. 
The only adventure which startled them 
took place one morning after they were a 
little wonted to their voyage in the wilder- 
ness. 

By the laws of all river craft the hands 
were entitled every day, at the end of two 
hours, to a rest, if only to take breath. 
Everybody lighted a pipe, and the rest was 
The boat was 
run up to the shore and the ladies would 
walk along a little way, ordering the boat- 


| men to take them up when they should 


overtake them. 
Inez had, one morning, already collected 
a brilliant bouquet, when, at a turning of 


| the river, she came out on an unexpected 


encampment. A cloud of smoke rose from 


| a smoldering fire, a dozen Indian children 


were chasing each other to and fro in the 


| shrubbery, the mothers of some of them 


were at work by the fire, and the men of 
the*party were lounging upon the grass. 


| Four or five good-sized canoes drawn up 


upon the shore showed where the whole 
party had come from, each canoe bore at 


| the head a stag’s head fixed on a pronged 
| stick, as a sort of banner, whether of tri- 
| umph or of festivity 





* Readers who find themselves on some placid lake, river, or bayou in an autumn day, should autumn 


ever come again, may like to entwine the words of the song in the meshes of the German arr. 


Here it is: 
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Inez and Eunice had so often welcomed 
such parties at the plantation, that neither 
of them showed any alarm or anxiety when 
they came so suddenly out upon the little 
encampment. But Inez did have a chance 
to say, “Dear old Chloe, she is a true 
prophet so soon. There are the fires, and 
here are we. Dear Auntie, pray take the 
first turn.” Both of them, very likely, would 
have been glad enough to avoid the rencon- 


tre; but as they were in for it, and had no | 


near base to retreat upon, they advanced as 
if cordially, and greeted the nearest woman 
with a smile and a few words of courtesy. 
In a minute the half-naked children had 
gathered in three little groups, the smaller 
hiding behind the larger, and all staring at 
the ladies with a curiosity so fresh and undis- 


guised that it seemed certain they had never | : 
folded a strip of the paper six or eight 
| times, and then, with her pocket scissors cut 


seen such peeple, or at the least, such cos- 
tumes before. It was clear enough in a 
minute more that the Indian women did not 
understand a syllable of the words which 
their fairer sisters addressed to them. One 
or two of the men rose from the ground and 
joined in the interview ; but with little satis- 
faction, as far as any interchange of ideas 
went. Both parties, however, showed a 
friendly spirit. The Indian women went so 
far as to offer broiled fish and fresh grapes 
to the ladies. These declined the hospital- 
ity; but Inez, taking from her neck a little 
scarlet scarf, beckoned to her the prettiest 
child in the group nearest to her and tied it 
round the girl’s neck. The little savage was 
pleased beyond words with the adornment, 
slipped from her grasp, and ran with absurd 
vanity from one group to another to show 
off her new acquisition. 

“What would my dear Madame Faustine 
say, if she knew that her dearly beloved 
scarf was so soon adorning the neck of a 
dirty savage ?” 

“She would say, if she were not a goose,” 
said Eunice, “that you will have the whole 
tnbe on you for scarfs now, and as you 
have not thirty, that you have parted with 
your pretty scarf for nothing.” 








Sure enough, every little brat of the half- | 
naked company came around them to try | 


the natural languages of beggary. Inez 
laughed heartily enough, but shook her 
head, and tried if they would not under- 
stand “No! no! no!” if she only said it 
fast enough. 

“We can do better than that,” said 
Eunice. “We may as well make a treaty 
with them, as you have begun. We will 
wait here for the boat. I am horribly afraid 


of them, but, if we pretend not to be 
frightened, that will be next best to meeting 
nobody at all.” 

So she patted two dirty little brats upon 
the cheeks, took another by the hand, and 
led him to the shade of a China-tree 
which grew near the levee, and there sat 
down. 

The children thought, perhaps, that they 
were to be roasted and eaten, for the tales 
of the Attakapes, or man-eaters of the coast, 
traveled west as well as east. But they 
showed all the aplomb of their race, and 
if they were to be eaten, meant to be 
eaten without groaning. In a moment 
more, however, they had forgotten their 
tears. 

Eunice had torn from the book she held 
in her hand the blank leaf at the end. She 


out the figure of a leaping Indian. The 
feathers in his head-dress were, as she said 
to Inez, quite expressive, and his posture 
was savage enough for the reddest. The 
children watched her with amazement, the 
group enlarging itself from moment to 
moment. So soon as the leaping savage 
was completed, Eunice unfolded the paper, 
and, of course, produced eight leaping sav- 
ages, who held each other by the hands. 
These she brought round into a ring, and 
by a stitch fastened the outer hands to- 
gether. She placed the ring of dancers, 
thus easily made, upon her book, and then 
made them slide up and down upon the 
cover. 

The reticence of these babes of the woods 
was completely broken. They shouted and 
sang in their delight, and even their phleg- 
matic fathers and mothers were obliged to 
draw near. 

Eunice followed up her advantage. This 
time her ready scissors cut out a deer, with 
his nose down; and, as the paper was 
unfolded, two deer were smelling at the 
same root in the ground. Rings of horses, 
groups of buffaloes, rabbits, antelopes, and 
other marvels followed, and the whole com- 
pany was spell-bound, and, indeed, would 
have remained so as long as Eunice con- 
tinued her magic creations, when Inez 
whispered to her— 

“TI see the boat coming.” 

Eunice made no sign of the satisfaction 
she felt, but bade Inez walk quietly to the 
bend of the stream and wave her handker- 
chief, and the girl did so. 

Eunice quietly finished the group which 
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engaged her; and then singling out the 
youngest of the girls, with a pointed gesture 
gave one of the much coveted marvels to 
each of them, flung away the scraps of cut 
paper from her lap, and sprang quickly to 
her feet. 

The flying bits of paper were quite 
enough to arrest the attention of the war- 
riors, and they scattered in eager pursuit 
of them. 

A minute more and the boat was at 
the rudiment of a levee which had already 
begun to form itself. The girls sprang on 
board again, not sorry to regain the protec- 
tion of their party, and Eunice inwardly 
resolved to run no more such risks while 
she was commander of the expedition. 

“Wouldn’t have dared to do nothin’,” 
said old Ransom, concealing by a square 
lie his own anxiety at the rencontre. 
“They’s all cowards and liars, them red- 
skins be; but if you go walkin’ agin, Miss 
Eunice, better call me to go with you. 
They’s.all afraid of a white man.” 

“ Ah, well, Ransom, they were very civil 
to us to-day, and I believe I have made 
forty friends at the cost of a little white 
paper.” 

None the less was Eunice mortified and 


annoyed that she should have had a fright, | 
for a fright it was, so early in their enter- | 


prise. 
at night they should tarry at plantations, 
while plantations lasted. But from Point 
Coupée to Natchitoches, where they were 
to join Captain Nolan’s party, was fifty-five 
leagues, which, at the best the “ patron” 
could do, would cost them six or seven 
days, and she did not hope for even a log 
cabin on the way for all that distance. 
And now, even before that weakest spot 


in their line, she had walked into a camp | 


of these red rascals, who would have made 
no scruple of stripping from them all that 
they carried or wore. 

“ All’s well that ends well, Auntie,” said 
Inez, as she saw her aunt’s anxiety. 

But none the less did Eunice feel that 
anxiety. 
good fellow was, not more careful, but ten 
times more eager to show that he was care- 
ful at every encampment. The patron, who 
was wholly competent to the charge given 
him, with the utmost respect and deference, 
vied with Ransom in his arrangements. 


From this moment forward the ladies were | 
| hum-drum lines of trade. 


watched with a surveillance which would 
have made Eunice angry, had she not seen 
that it was meant so kindly. 


| This caution and assiduity were not with- 
| out their effect upon her. But, all the same, 
| her relief was infinite, when on the night 
| when they hauled up, rather later than usual, 
| below the rapids of the Red River, she was 
| surprised by hearing her own name in a 
| friendly voice, and Captain Nolan sprang 


| on board. 


He had met them two or three days ear- 
lier than he expected. 


CHAPTER III. 
PHILIP NOLAN, 


“ Bid them stand in the King’s name.” 





It had been arranged with care, that | 


Ransom, she saw, felt it, and the | 
_ hunted wild horses there, and brought them 


To Philip Nolan and his companions is 
due that impression of American courage 
and resource, which for nearly half a cen- 
tury, impressed the Spanish occupants of 
Texas, until, in the year 1848, they finally 
surrendered this beautiful region, however 
unwillingly, to the American arms and arts. 

For ten years before the period of this 
story scarcely any person had filled a place 
more distinguished among the American 
voyagers on the Mississippi, or the American 
settlers on its eastern banks, than had 
Puitip NOLAN. 

His reputation was founded first on his 
athletic ability, highly esteemed among an 
athletic race. He had had intimate relations 
with the Spanish governors of Louisiana, 
but no one doubted his loyalty to his native 
land. He understood the Indians thor- 
oughly, as the reader will have occasion to 
see. He had a passion for the wilderness, 
and for the life of the forest and prairie ; 


| but he was well educated, whether for com- 


merce or for command, and Spanish gov- 


| ernors, Orleans merchants, and American 


Generals and Secretaries of State, alike were 
glad to advise with him, and profited by 
his rare information of the various affairs 


| intrusted to their care, information which 


he had gained by personal inspection and 


| inquiry. 


Once and again had Philip Nolan, fortified 
by official safeguards, crossed into Texas, 


back into the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
or the new American settlements of the 
Mississippi, to a good market. A perfect 
judge of horses, an enthusiastic lover of 


| them, he was more pleased with such 


adventure than with what he thought the 
His early train- 
ing, indeed, had been so far that of a soldier, 
that he was always hoping for a campaign. 
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With every new breath of a quarrel between | even at thirty-five one is not a pillar of salt, 
the United States and Spain, he hoped | nor whollyindisposed toadventure. Eunice’s 
that his knowledge of the weak spots in the | watchful eye also had observed many reasons, 
Spanish rule might prove of service to his | some physical and some more subtle, why 
own country. Indeed, if the whole truth | it would be for the advantage of Inez to be 
could be told, it would probably appear that, | long absent from Orleans. Perhaps she 
for the last year or two, before the reader | would have shed no tears had she been told 
meets him, Nolan had been lying on his | that the girl should never see that town 
oars, or looking around him, waiting for the | again. So long as she was a child, it had 
hoped-for war, which, as he believed, would | not been difficult to arrange that the 
sweep the forces of the King of Spain out | society she kept should be only among chil- 
from this magnificent country, which they | dren whose language, thought, and habit 
held to such little purpose. Disappointed | would not hurther. But Inez was a woman 
in such hopes, he had now undertaken, for | now. A very lovely, simple, pure, and con- 
the third time, an expedition to collect | scientious woman, it was true; but, for all 
horses in Texas for sale on the Mississippi.* | that, Eunice was not more inclined to see 

Silas Perry knew Nolan so well, and | the girl exposed to the follies and extrava- 
placed in him confidence so unlimited, that | gances of the exaggerated French or Spanish 
he had, with little hesitation, accepted the | life of the little colony, especially while her 
offer of his escort, made first in jest, but | father was in Europe. And Eunice was 
renewed in utter earnest, as soon as the | afraid, at the same time, that the life, only 
handsome young adventurer found that his | too luxurious, which they led in the city and 
old friend looked upon it seriously. Nolan | on the plantation did not strengthen the 
had represented that he had a party large | girl, as she would fain have her strengthened, 
enough to secure the ladies from Indians or }/ against the constitutional weakness which 
from stragglers. The ways were perfectly | had brought her mother to an early grave. 
familiar to him, and to more than one of | Eunice saw no reason why, at sixteen years 
those with him. ‘Their business itself would | of age, Inez should not lead a life as simple, 
take them very near to San Antonio, if not | as much exposed to the open climate, 
quite there. And, without the slightest | and as dependent on her own resources, as 
difficulty, he could and would see that the | she herself, with the advantages and disad- 
ladies were safely confided to Major Barelo’s | vantages of Squam Bay, had led when she 
care. was a girl just beginning to be a woman. 

So soon as this proposal had been defi- Eunice Perry and Philip Nolan were 
nitely stated, it met with the entire approval | almost of the same age. And those who 
of Miss Inez. This needs scarcely be said. | knew them both, and who saw how intimate 
To a young lady of her age, three hundred | the handsome young Kentuckian was in the 
miles of riding on horseback seems three | comfortable New England household of Silas 
hundred times as charming as one mile, and | Perry, whether in the town house or planta- 
even one with a good horse and a good | tion house, were forever gossiping and won- 
cavalier is simply perfection. All the votes | dering—were saying now that he was in 
Miss Inez could give from the beginning | love with Eunice—now that she was in love 
were given in plumpers for the plan. with him—now that they were to be married 

Nor had it met the objection which might | at Easter, and now that the match was 
have been expected from the more sedate | broken off at Michaelmas. 
and venerable Miss Eunice. It is true this From the time when he first appeared in 
lady was more than twice Inez’s age. But | Orleans, almost a boy, with the verdure of 

_____ | his native village still clinging to him, but 

*The writer of this tale, by an oversight, which | 2OP€ the less cheerful, manly, courageous, 
he regrets, and has long regretted, spoke of this | enterprising, and handsome, he had found a 
Sr ae and brave young entuckian as Séephen | friend in Silas Perry, and the office of the 
Nolan in a story published in 1863. The author | New England merchant was one of the first 








had created an imaginary and mythical brother of 
Nolan’s, to whom he gave the name of Philip Nolan, 
and to whom he gave a place in the army of the 
United States. Ever since he discovered his mis- 
take, he has determined to try to give to the true 


| places to which he would have gone for 
-“3e 
my? Nolan such honors as he could pay to aname | 
| 


counsel. It was not long before the shrewd 
and hearty New Englander, who knew men, 
and knew what men to trust, began to take 
the youngster home with him. Those were 
in the days when Inez was in her cradle, and 
when Eunice was a stranger in Louisiana. 


to which this young man gave true honor. With 
this wish he attempts the little narrative of his life 
which forms a part of this story. 
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Silas Perry had been Philip Nolan’s coun- 
selor, employer, and friend. Philip Nolan 
had been Silas Perry’s pupil, agent, messen- 
ger, and friend. Eunice Perry had been 
Philip Nolan’s frequent companion, his more 
frequent confidant, and most frequently his 


friend. And as such friendship had been | 


tested, there were a thousand good offices 
which she had asked of him, and never 
asked in vain. An intimacy so sincere as 
this, the growth of years of confidence, made 
it natural to all parties that Eunice and Inez 


should undertake their journey under the | 


escort of this soldier, who was not quite a 
merchant, and this merchant, who was not 
quite a soldier—Philip Nolan. 

“ But you are all alone, Captain Phil,” 


said Inez, expressing in the very frankest | 
way the pleasure which the meeting, hardly | 
expected, with her old friend afforded her. | 


“ Where is our army ?” 


“Our army has gone in advance to free | 
the prairies of any marauding throngs who | 
might press too close on the princess who | 


deigns to visit them.” 

“Which means, being interpreted, I sup- 
pose, that the army is buying corn at Natchi- 
toches,” said Eunice. 

“ Yes, and no,” said he, a little gravely, as 
she fancied. “We shall find them near 


Natchitoches if we do not find them this side. 


I must talk with my friend the patron and 
see if I can persuade him to give up your 


luxurious boat for one that I have chartered 
I have not much faith | 


above the rapids. 
that the ‘Donna Maria,’ or the ‘ Dolores,’ 
or the ‘Sea Gull’—which name has she 
to-day, Miss Inez ?—that this sumptuous 
frigate of ours can be got through the rapjds 
so easily as we thought at your father’s. But 
I have what is really a very tidy boat above, 
and, before you ladies are awake in the 
morning, we will see if you are to change 
your quarters.” 

“And must I leave thee, my Martha?” 
cried Inez in a voice of mock tragedy. 
“ Captain Nolan, she is the ‘ Martha’ named 
after the wife of the father of his country. 
In leaving the proud banner of Spain, under 
which I was born, to pass, though only for 
a few happy hours, under the stars and 
stripes, accompanied by this noble friend, 
whom I see I need not present to you.— 
Miss Perry, General Nolan,—a lady of the 
very highest rank of the New England 
nobility—accompanied, I say, by an Ameri- 
can lady of such distinction,—I ordered the 
steersman of my bark to keep always in the 
eastern side of the river—in that short, but 








blessed interval, before we entered this red- 
der, but more Spanish stream.” 

The young American of 1876 must remem- 
ber that in 1800 both the east and west 
sides of the Mississippi were Spanish terri- 
tory up to the southern line of our present 
State of that name. Above that point, the 
eastern half of the river was “American,” 
the western half was Spanish. For a few 
miles before the boat had come into the 
Red River, she had in fact been reported, 
as Inez thought, in American waters, and 
the girl had made more than one chance to 
land on American soil, though it was the 
mud of a canebrake, for the first time of 
her life. All parties had joined in her 
enthusiasm, and they had fixed a bivouac 
on this little stretch of her father’s land. So 
soon as they entered the Red River, they 
were under Spanish jurisdiction once more. 

Nolan entered into the spirit of the girl’s 
banter, and they knew very well that it was 
not all fun. 

“What a pity that your ladyship could 
not have come to Fort Adams, or to 
Natchez,* to begin with us,” he said. 

Natchez, then a village of six hundred 
inhabitants, was the southernmost town in 
the United States. It was Nolan’s own 
headquarters, and from there his expedition 
had started. 

“ Your grace should have seen the stars 
and stripes flying from the ugliest flagstaff 
in the West. I should have been honored 
by the presence of your highnesses at my 
humble quarters. Indeed, my friend, the 
Major-General commanding at Fort Adams, 
would have saluted your royal highnesses’ 
arrival by a salvo of thirteen guns; and the 
moment your majesty entered the works of 
that fortress, every heart would have been 
yours, as every recruit presented arms. A 
great pity, Miss Inez, you had not come 
up to Natchez. But, what does my friend 
Ransom think of all this voyaging ?” 

Inez called him. 

“Ransom! Captain Nolan wants to 
know how you liked coming back into your 
own country?” 

“ Evenin’, Captain.” 

This was Ransom’s only reply to the cor- 
dial salutation of the young Kentuckian, 
who was, however, one of Ransom’s very 
few favorites. 





* The reader must note that Natchez on the Mis- 
sissippi, Natchitoches on the Red River, and Nacog- 
doches on the Angelina River, are three different 
towns. The names seem to have been derived from 
the same roots. 
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“ Miss Inez says you spent Monday night 
in the United States.” 

“ Patron says so, too,” replied the sen- 
tentious Ransom. “ Don’t know nothin’. 
Much as ever can make them niggers pull 
the boat along. Wanted to walk myself, 
could walk faster than all on ’em can row, 
put together. Told the patron so. We 
slept in a canebrake; wust canebrake we 
see since we left home. Patron said it 
was Ameriky.* Patron don’t know nothin’. 
Ain’t no canebrakes in Ameriky.” 

“There’s something amazingly like them 
for the first thousand or two miles of Miss 
Inez’s journey there,” said Nolan, laughing. 
“Any way, I’m glad the alligators did not 
eat her up, and you too, Ransom.” 

“They'd like to. Didn’t give ’em no 
chance,” replied the old man, with a beam- 
ing expression on his countenance. “ Loaded 
the old double-barrel with two charges of 
buck-shot, sot up myself outside her tent, 
darned critters knew it ‘’zwell as I did, 
didn’t dare come nigh her all night 
long.” 

“You should have given them pepper, 
Ransom. Throw a little red pepper on the 
water and it makes the bull alligators sneeze. 
That frightens all the others, and they go 
twenty miles off before morning.” 


Inez was laughing herself to death by this 
time, but checked herself in time to ask 
whether she might not fly the stars and 
stripes on the “ Lady Martha?” 

“ What’s the use of calling her the ‘ Lady 
Martha’ only for these four or five miles? 
And my dear silk flag, is it not a beauty, 


Captain Nolan? I made it with my own 
fair hands. And if you knew how to sew, 
Captain Nolun, you would know how hard 
it is to sew stars into blue silk—-silk stars, 
too. I never should have done it but for 
Sister Félicie, she helped me out of hours, 
and I wish I did not think she was doing 
penance now! But is it not a beauty? 
Look at it!” and she flung her pretty flag 
open over her knees and Eunice’s. “ All your 
stripes, you see, with the white on the outside, 
as you taught me. And I did not faint nor 
shirk for one star, though mortal strength 
did tire and Sister Félicie did have to help; 
but there are all the sixteen there—that one 
with the little blood spot on it is Vermont. 
I pricked my finger horridly for Vermont, 





"The use of the words “America’’ for the 
United States, and “Americans” for their people 
was universal among the Spaniards, even at this 
early day. 








and that is your dear Kentucky, Captain, 
and that is Tennessee.” 

Nolan bowed; and, this time with no 
mock feeling, kissed the star which the girl 
pointed out for his own State. 

“May I not fly it to-morrow morning ? 
Was it only made for that little sail through 
the canebrakes ?” 

Nolan’s face clouded a little—a little 
more than he meant it should. 

“Just here, and just now,” he said, “I 
think we had better not show it. Not that 
I suppose we should meet anybody who 
would care. But they are as stupid as owls, 
and as much frightened as rabbits. It was 
only that very same Monday that we met 
a whole company of greasers, that is what 
my men called them, and we had to show 
our passports.” 

Inez asked him what he showed; and with 
quite unnecessary precision—precision which 
did not escape Eunice’s quiet observation,— 
he told her that he had for his whole party, 
Governor Pedro de Nava’s pass to Texas 
and to return; that he even had private let- 
ters from Governor Casa Calvo te Cordero, 
the General in command at the Alamo. 
Eunice said that the Marquis had been only 


| too courteous in providing her also with a 


passport, for their whole party; he would 
have sent an escort had his friend, Mr. 
Perry, suggested. “ Indeed, the whole army 
was at the service of the Donna Eunice, as 
he tried to say, and would have said, had 
my poor name been possible to Spanish lips. 
Why, Captain Nolan, I have sealing-wax 
enough and parchment enough for a King’s 
ransom, if your papers were not enough 
for us.” 

“ My good night arm shall write my pass 
in answer to my prayers,” said Nolan, a 
little grimly. “Is not there some such 
line as that in your father’s Chapman, 
Miss Inez?” And he bade them good- 
night, as he went to seek his quarters in the 
wretched cabin by the very roar of the 
rapids, and intimated to the ladies that they 
had best spread their mattresses, and be 
ready for an early start in the morning. 

In truth, Nolan was geographer enough 
to know that the ladies had perhaps shown 
their flag a little too early. But he would 
not abate a whit of the girl’s enthusiasm for 
what, as he said, and as she said, should 
have been her native land. Even the novel- 
reader of to-day reads with an atlas of maps 
at his side, and expects geographical accu- 
racy even from the Princess Scheherezade 
herself. The reader will understand the 
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precise position by examining the little map 
below, which is traced from an official report 
of that time. 

The western boundary of the United 
States was the middle of the Mississippi 
River. The southern boundary was the 
line of 31°. The girls knew, as everybody 





knew, where that line crossed the river at 
different points. Was the little projection 
opposite the Red River a part of the 
United States, or of Florida? Inez and 
Eunice had thought they were out of Span- 
ish dominion there. Perhaps they were. 
The reader can judge as well as the best 
diplomatist. Wars have been made out of 
less material. The surveyors who ran the 
boundary decided, not with the ladies, but 
with Nolan and Ransom. Maps of that 
time vary, and the river has since abated all 
controversy, by cutting across the neck of 
swampy land, and making the little penin- 
sula into an island. 

And it was only for the wretched five 
miles of canebrake, between the line of 31° 
and the mouth of the Red River, that the 
eager Inez, by keeping her boat on the east- 
ern shore, had even fancied that she saw 
her own land, and was for once breathing 
what should have been her native air. As 
the boat hauled into the Red River she had 
hidden her head in Eunice’s lap, and had 
sobbed out: 

“This poor child is a girl without a 
country !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“SHOW YOUR PASSPORTS!” 


“The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
The palm-tree of the pine.”—Lorp HovuGHuTon. 


Puitip Nowan had his reasons for avoid- 
ing long tarry at the Rapids, and when the 
new boat came with the party to the little 
port of Natchitoches, he had the same rea- 
sons for urging haste in the transfer of their 











equipment there. These reasons he had 
unfolded to Eunice, and they were serious. 

After all the plans had been made for 
this autumn journey—plans which involved 
fatigue, perhaps, forthe ladies, but certainly no 
danger— the Spanish officials of Louisiana on 
the one side, and of Texas on the other, 
had been seized by one of their periodical 
quaking fits—fits of easy depression, which 
were more and more frequent with every 
year. Nolan had come and gone once and 
again, with Spanish passports in full form, 
from the Governor of Louisiana. The pres- 
ent of a handsome mustang on his return 
would not be declined by that officer; and, 


| as the horse grew older, he would not, per- 


haps, be averse to the chances of another 
expedition. With just such free-conduct 
was Nolan equipped now, and with his 


| party of thirteen men he had started from 


Natchez, on the Mississippi, to take up 
Miss Eunice and Miss Inez with their party 
at Natchitoches, the frontier station on the 
Red River. Just before starting, however, 
the Spanish consul at Natchez had called 
the party before Judge Bruin, the United 


States Judge there, as if they were filibusters. - 


But Nolan’s passport from Don Pedro de 
Nava, the commandant of the north-eastern 
provinces, was produced, and the Judge dis- 
missed the complaint. This had been, 
however, only the beginning of trouble. 
Before Nolan joined the ladies, he had 
hardly passed the Mississippi swamp—had, 
in fact, traveled only forty miles, when he 
met a company of fifty Spanish soldiers, 
who had been sent out to stop him: Nolan’s 
party numbered but twenty-one. The Span- 
iards pretended that they were hunting lost 
horses ; but so soon as Nolan’s party passed, 
they had turned westward also, and were 
evidently dogging them. 

It was this unfriendly feeling on the part 
of those whom he was approaching as a 
friend, which had led Nolan to hasten his 
meeting with Eunice Perry and her niece, 
that he might, before it was too late, ask 
them whether they would abandon their 
enterprise and return. 

But Eunice boldly said “No.” Her 
niece was, alas, a Spanish woman bor; 
she was going to visit a Spanish officer on 
his invitation. If she had to show her pass- 
ports every day, she could show them. If 
Captain Nolan did not think they embar- 
rassed the party, she was sure that she would 
goon. If he did, why, she must return, 
though unwillingly. 

“ Not I, indeed, Miss Eunice. You pro- 
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tect us where we meant to protect you. Only 
I do not care to cross these Dogberrys more 
often than I can help.” 

So it was determined that they should go 
on—but go on without the little halt at 
Natchitoches, which had been intended. 

Inez shared in all the excitement of a 
prompt departure the moment the neces- 
sity was communicated to her. Before sun- 
rise she was awake, and was dressed in the 
prairie dress which had been devised for 
her. The four packs to which she had been 
bidden to confine herself—for two mules, 
selected and ready at L’Ecore,—had been 
packed ever since they left Orleans, let 
it be confessed, by old Ransom’s agency, 
quite as much as by any tire-woman of her 
train. She was only too impatient while 
old Czesar, the cook, elaborated the last 
river breakfast. She could not bear to have 
Eunice spend so much time in directions to 
the patron, and farewells to the boatmen 
and messages to their wives. When it actu- 
ally came to the spreading a plaster which 
Tony was to take back to his wife for a 
sprain she had in her shoulder, Inez fairly 
walked off the boat, in her certainty that 
she should be cross even to Eunice if she 
staid one minute longer. 


Old Cesar, at the last moment, blubbered 


and broke down. “ Leave Miss Inez ?”— 
not he. What a pity that his voluble Guinea- 
French is not translatable into any dialect of 
the Anglo-American-Norman-Creole tongue! 
Leave her?—not he. He had her in his 
arms when she was an hour-old. He made 
her first doll out of a bulrush and some raw 
cotton. He taught her to suck sugar-cane ; 
and he picked pecan meats for her before her 
mother knew that she could eat them. 
Should he leave her to be devoured alive 
by Caddo Indians? “ Jamais. Impossible!” 

“Come along with us, then,” said Nolan; 
and he indicated the mule which Czesar was 
to nde. 

And Cesar came, and his history is writ- 
ten in with that of Texas for the next ten 
years. 

As the sun rose, the party gathered 
in front of the little shanty at which the 
most of the business of the landing was 
done. Ransom himself lifted Inez upon her 
saddle; adjusted the stirrups forty times, 
as if he had not himself cut the holes in 
the leathers, just as Inez bade him, a month 
before. Nolan watched for Eunice’s com- 
fort with the same care. Czsar blubbered 
and bragged, and sent messages to the old 
woman—messages which, if she ever re- 





ceived them, were the food on which she 
fed for the next decade of married life. 
Nolan was not displeased with the make-up 
of the little party. They were but eight in 
all; but there was not a bad horse, a bad 
mule, a bad man, or a bad woman in the 
train, he said. What pleased him most was 
the prompt obedience of the women, and 
the “shifty” readiness of the men. Old 
Ransom scolded a good deal, but was in the 
right place at the right time. And so, avoid- 
ing the village of Natchitoches by an easy 
detour, the party were in the wilderness an 
hour before the military commander of that 
fort knew that a boat had arrived from below 
late the night before. 

When the Spanish sentinel who had hailed 
her found that her passengers had all gone 
westward, he thought best not to report their 
existence to the Governor. And so Philip 
Nolan’s first maneuver to escape frontier 
Dogberry No. 1 was perfectly successful. 

In less than five minutes the whole party 
were in the pines, through which, over a 
sandy barren, they were to ride for two days. 
It was as if they had changed a world. To 
Eunice, why, the sniff of that pine fragrance 
was the renewal of the old life of her child- 
hood. To Inez—not unused to forests, but 
all unused to pine-trees—the calm quiet of 
all around, the aromatic fragrance, the soft- 
ness of the pine leaves on which her horse’s 
feet fell,—all wrought a charm which over- 
powered the girl. 

“ Don’t speak to me!” 

And they left her alone. 

“ Does this seem more like home, Ran- 
som ?” said Nolan, letting his horse stand 
till the old man, who brought up the rear, 
might join him. 

“Yes, sir! Pines is pines, though these 
be poor things. Pine-trees down East isn’t 
crooked as these be; good for masts, good 
for yards; sawed one on ’em into three 
pieces when they wanted three masts for the 
‘ Constitution.’ But these has the right smell. 
These’s good for kindlin’s.” 

“You followed the sea once, Ransom ?” 

“Sarved under old Mugford first year of 
the war; was Manly’s bo’s’n when he went 
out in '77.” 

“ Mugford?” asked Nolan. 
remember him.” 

“Pity you don’t. Real old sea-dog; 
wasn’t afraid of saltpeter. These fellers 
now, with their anchors and gold braid on 
they coat collars, don’t know nothin’. Old 
Mugford never wore gold lace; didn’t have 
none to wear. Wore a tarpaulin and a pea- 
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jacket, when he could git it. Ef he couldn’t 


git it, wore nothin’.” 

“ Where did you cruise ?” 

“All along shore. Went out arter Howe 
when the Gineral druv him out of Boston. 
Kind o’ hung round and picked up this 
vessel and that that was runnin’ into the 
bay, cos they didn’t know the British was 
gone. Took one vessel with six guns and 
no end of powder and shot. The old Gin- 
eral he was glad enough of that, he was. 
No end of powder and shot; six guns she 
had. Took her runnin’ into the bay. We 
was in the ‘ Franklin’ then.” 

“ Tell us all about it, Ransom.” 

“That’s all they is to tell. I sighted 
our nine-pounder myself—hulled her three 
times, and she struck. Old Mugford sent 
her into Boston, and stood off for more.” 

And the old man looked into the sky 
with that wistful look again, as if the very 
clouds would change into armed vessels 
and renew the fight; and for a moment 
Nolan thought he would say no more. But 
he humored him. 

“ Next mornin’,” said Ransom, after a 
minute. “Next mornin’, when we was to 
anchor off the Gut, be hanged if they 
warn’t thirteen boats from some of their 


frigates crawlin’ up to us as soon as the 
light broke. We giv ’em blazes, Cap’n. We 
sunk five on ’em without askin’ leave. Then 


they thought they’d board us. Better luck 
*nother time. Gosh! Poor devils caught 
hold of her gunnel, and we cut off their 
hands with broadaxes, we did.” 

“And Mugford ?” 

“Oh, you know, Mugford reached arter 
one on ’em to cut at his head, and he got 
stuck just here with a boardin’ pike, ’n he 
called Abel Turner. I stood with him in 
ma own arms. He called Abel Turner, and 
says he, ‘I’m a dead man, Turner; don’t 
give up the vessel. Beat ’em off, beat ’em 
off. You can cut the cable,’ says he, ‘ and 
run her ashore.’ Didn’t say ’nother word— 
fell down dead.” 

Another pause. Nolan humored hjm still 
and said nothing. And after another wistful 
glance at the heavens, the old man went on: 

“Turner see the frigate was comin’ down 
on him, and he run her ashore on Puddin’ 
Point; and he sot fire to her, so that cruise 
was done. But none o’ them fellers was 
ever piped to grog again, they wasn’t; no, 
nor old Mugford, neyther.” 

A long pause, in which Nolan let the old 
fellow’s reminiscences work as they might; 
he would not interrupt him. 





But when he saw the spell had been 
fairly broken by some little detention, as 
they cared for the ladies in the crossing of 
a “sloo” or water-course, Nolan said to 
his old friend cautiously : 

“Did you see the General? Did you 
see General Washington when he drove 
Howe out ?” 

Nolan spoke with that kind of venera- 
tion for Washington’s name, which was then, 
perhaps, at its very acme—at the period 
when the whole country was under the 
impress of his recent death. 

“Guess I did. Seen him great many 
times. I was standin’ right by him when 
he cum into the old tavern at the head of 
King street, jest where the pump is, by the 
Town House. Gage boarded there, and 
Howe and Clinton had they quarters there, 
and so the Gineral come there when our 
army marched in. 

“They was a little gal stood there starin’ 
at him and all the rest, and he took her up, 
and he kissed her, he did. 

“’Ne said to her: ‘Sis,’ says he, ‘which 
do you like best, the Red-Coats or the 
Yankees ?’ ’N the child says, says she, she 
liked the Red-Coats the best,—gal-like, you 
know,—cos they looked so nice. ’N he 
laughed right out, ’ne says to her: ‘ Woll, 
says he, ‘they du have the best clothes, but 
it takes the ragged boys to du the fightin.’ 
O, I seen him lots o’ times.” 

By this time Nolan thought he might 
venture to join Inez again. She was now 
talking eagerly with her aunt, and seemed 
to have passed the depressed moment, which 
the young soldier had respected, and had 
left to her own resolution. 

The truth was, that a ride through a pine 
forest in beginning a journey so adventurous, 
with no immediate possibility of a return to 
her father’s care, had started the girl on the 
train of memories and other thoughts which 
stirred her most completely. For her mother 
she had a veneration, but it was simply for 
an ideal being. For her aunt she had an 
idolatrous enthusiasm, which her aunt wholly 
deserved. For the French and Spanish 
ladies and gentlemen around her, in their 
constant wars and jealousies with each other, 
she had even an undue contempt. Her 
father’s central and profound interest in his 
own country and its prosperity came down 
to her in the form of a chivalrous passion 
for people she had never seen, and institu- 
tions and customs which she knew only in 
the theory or the idea. It would be hard, 
indeed, to tell whether her Aunt Eunice’s 
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more guarded narrative of her early life, or 
old Ransom’s wild exaggerations of the 
glories of New England, had the most to do 
with a loyalty for the newly born nation 
which the girl found few ways to express, 
and indeed few ears to listen to. 

Such a dreamer found herself now, for the 
first time, in the weird silence of a pine 
forest, which she fancied must be precisely 
like the silent pine groves of her father’s 
home. Nor was any one cruel enough to 
undeceive her by pointing out the differ- 
ences. She could hear the soughing of the 
wind, as if it had been throwing up the 
waves upon the beach. Her horse’s feet fell 
noiseless on the brown carpet of leaves 
below her. And she was the center, if not 
the commander, of a party all loyal to her— 
strangers in a strange land, threatened per- 
haps, as it seemed, by the minions of this 
king she despised, though it was her bad 
luck to be born under his banner. 

“ Surely,” she said to herself, “ I am escap- 
ing from my thraldom, if it be only for a few 
days. I am a woman now, and in these 
forests, at least, I am an American.” 

In this mood Nolan found her. 

“You have been talking with my dear old 
Ransom, Captain Nolan.” 

“Yes—he has been telling me of his bat- 
tles. Did you know how often the old fellow 
has been under fire ?” 

“Know it—could I not tell you every 
shot he fired in the ‘ Franklin’—don’t I know 
every word of Mugford’s, and every cruise 
of Manly’s? I love to make him tell those 
old stories. Captain Nolan, why did we not 
live in such times ?” 

“ Perhaps we do.” 

“Do? I wish I thought so!” cried the 
girl. “The only battles I see are the 
Madame Superior’s battles with his Excel- 
lency the Governor, whether the Donna 
Louisa shall learn a French verb or not. I 
am sick of their lies and their shilly-shally, 
are not you ?” 

“There is no harm in saying to you that 
for two years I have been hoping to lead a 
hundred riflemen down this very trail!” 

“Thank you, Captain Nolan, for saying 
something which sounds so sensible. Take 
my hand upon it, and count me for number 
one when the time comes to enlist. Have 
you been in battle, Captain ? or are you a 
Captain like ?” and she paused. 

Nolan laughed. 

“Like the Governor’s aids yonder, with 
their feathers and their gold lace? Woe’s 
me, Miss Inez, the powder I have burned 





has been sometimes under fire from the 
Comanches, sometimes when I did not 
choose to be scalped by another red-skin, 
but nothing that you would call war.” 

“ But you have been in the army! You 
brought Captain Pope to our house, and 
Lieutenant Pike.” 

“Oh, yes! If being with army men will 
help you, count me one. A good many of 
the older officers were in the war, you know. 
General Wilkinson was, and Colonel Free- 
man was. ‘There is no end to their talk 
of war days. But I—I did nothing but 
train, as we called it, with the volunteers at 
Frankfort, when we thought the Indians 
would burn us out of house and home.” 

“ Did you never—did you never—Captain 
Nolan, don’t think it a foolish question— 
did you never see Washington ?” 

“Oh, no!” he said, with a tone that 
showed her that he would not laugh at her 
eagerness. “ But these men have; Wilkin- 
son has; Freeman has. They will talk by 
the hour to you about what he said and did. 
I wish they had all loved him as well then as 
they say theydid now. But, really, Miss Inez, 
I do believe that in the trying times that are 
just now coming, young America is going 
to be true to old America. These twenty 
years have not been for nothing.” 

“Say it again,” said the girl, with more 
feeling than can be described. 

“Why, what goes there?” cried Nolan. 

He dashed forward. But this time old 
Ransom rose before him, and was the per- 
son to receive the challenge of a Spanish 
trooper. : 

The man was in the leathern garments of 
the wilderness, but he had a sash round his 
waist, a cockade in his hat, and a short car- 
bine-swinging at his saddle, distinct enough 
evidences that he belonged to the Spanish 
army. In a moment more, the whole group 
of cavaliers approached him, so that the 
conversation, if such it may be called, which 
he began with Ransom, was continued by 
others of the party. 

The Spanish horseman volubly bade them 
stop in the King’s name, and show who they 
were. He had order to arrest all travelers 
and turn them back. 

“ What did you tell him, Ransom ?” said 
Eunice, as soon as she came up. 

“Told him to go and be hanged. Told 
him he hadn’t got no orders to arrest us, 
’cos the Gov’ner had sent us. Told him he 
didn’t know nothin’ about it. Ye brother 
hed made it all right with the Gov’ner, and 
had gone to see the King about it. Wen 
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I told him about the King, he seemed | 


frightened and said he would see.” 

‘The appearance of the Spanish sergeant 
was indeed a surprise to all parties. Nolan 
had told Eunice that they should meet no 
one before they came to the Sabine River, 
and that he would keep himself out of the 
way when that time came. And now they 
had stumbled on just such another party as 
he met the week before, sent out, as it would 
seem, Simply to look after him. Eunice, 
however, was quite ready for the emergency. 

She saluted the Spanish sergeant most 
courteously, apologized in a few well-chosen 
words of very good Castilian for her serv- 
ant’s “ impetuosity,” and gave to the sergeant 
a little traveling bag which had swung at 
her saddle, telling him that if he would open 
it, he would find the pass which the Mar- 
quis of Casa Calvo had provided for them, 
and his recommendation to any troops of 
General Cordero. 

“TI cannot be grateful enough,” she said, 
“to the good Providence which has so soon 
given to us the valorous protection of the 
chivalrous soldiers of the King of Spain.” 

The sergeant bowed, a good deal sur- 





prised, did not say he could not read, as he 
might have said with truth; but, touching 
his hat with courtesy, turned to an officer 
approaching him, whose dress had rather 
more of cloth, and rather less of leather, than 
his own, and indicated that he would show 
the passport to him. 

The Captain Morales opened and scru- 
tinized both papers; returned them silently 
to the leather satchel, and, with a low bow, 
gave it back to Eunice. 

“This is a sufficient pass for yourself, my 
lady, and for the seforita who accompanies 
you, and for your party. How many of 
these gentlemen and servants are of your 
party? My officer here will fill out the ver- 
bal catalogue, which the Secretary of the 
Marquis has omitted.” 

“ Let me present the Sefiorita Perry, my 
niece. Here is my major-domo; these 
three are servants with their duties in her 
household; the old negro yonder is our 
cook.” 

The lieutenant entered on his tablet this 
answer, and the Captain Morales said: 

“And who is the hidalgo behind you 
—the gentleman who says nothing ?” 


(To be continued.) 





VINO SANTO. 


Once I read a strange; sweet story, 
Of a sacred snowy wine, 

Made by peasants on Lake Garda, 
Brewed beneath the cross’s sign ; 

Vino Santo called forever, 
Sealed with seal of things divine— 
Vino Santo, Holy Wine! 


On the first days of October, 
Only in a shining sun— 

Only in the dew of morning, 
Clusters lifted one by one; 

Thus begins the solemn vintage, 
Vintage with the cross for sign— 
Vino Santo, Holy Wine! 


Pales the autumn, falls the winter, 
Lie the grapes untouched and still; 

No man hastes and no man hinders 
While their subtle juices fill, 

Till the sacred day of Christmas, 
Day of days, of joy divine, 
Then is brewed the Holy Wine. 


Past the winter, past the spring-time, 
Into summer far and late; 
For the joy of Vino Santo | 
They who long must long and wait; 
Only glowing heat can ripen— 
Glowing heat and cross’s sign, 
Vino Santo, Holy Wine! 


Dear, to-day, the strange, sweet story, 
Sudden seemeth thine and mine; 
Thine and mine and all true lovers, 
Sealed by seal and signed by sign; 
Silence, patience, from Love’s Vintage 
Drink at last, in joy divine, 
Vino Santo, Holy Wine! 
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HILDA’S LITTLE HOOD. 


In sooth I have forgotten, for it is long ago, 

And winters twelve have hid it beneath their shrouds of snow ; 
And ’tisn’t well, the parson says, o’er bygone things to brood, 
But, sure, it was the strangest tale, this tale of Hilda’s hood. 


For Hilda was a merry maid, and wild as wild could be, 
Among the parish maidens was none so fair as she; 

Her eyes they shone with willful mirth, and like a golden flood 
Her sunny hair rolled downward from her little scarlet hood 


And once I was out a-fishing, and, though sturdy at the oar, 
My arms were growing weaker, and I was far from shore; 
And angry squalls swept thickly from out the lurid skies, 

And every landmark that I knew was hidden from mine eyes. 


The gull’s shrill shriek above me, the sea’s strong bass beneath, 
The numbness grew upon me with its chilling touch of death,— 
And blackness gathered round me; then through the night’s dark shroud 
A clear young voice came swiftly as an arrow cleaves the cloud 


It was a voice so mellow, so bright and warm and round, 
As if a patch of sunshine had been melted into sound; 

It fell upon my frozen nerves and thawed the springs of life; 
I grasped the oar and strove afresh; it was a bitter strife. 
VoL. XI.—27. 
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The breakers roared about me, but the song took bolder flight, 

And rose above the darkness like a beacon in the night; 

And I steered swift and safely, struck shore, and by God’s rood, 
Through gloom and spray I caught the gleam of Hilda’s scarlet hood. 


The moon athwart the darkness broke a broad and misty way, 
The dawn grew red beyond the sea and sent abroad the day; 
And loud I prayed to God above to help me, if He could, 

For deep into my soul had pierced that gleam from Hilda’s hood. 


I sought her in the forest, I sought her on the strand, 

The pine-trees spread their dusky roof, bleak lay the glittering sand, 
Until one Sabbath morning at the parish church I stood, 

And saw, amid a throng of maids, the little scarlet hood. 


Then straight my heart ran riot, and wild my pulses flew; 

I strove in vain my flutter and my blushes to subdue; 

“Why, Eric!” laughed a roguish maid, “ your cheeks are red as blood ;” 
Another cried, “’Tis but the shine from Hilda’s scarlet hood.” 


I answered not, for ’tis not safe to banter with a girl; 

The trees, the church, the belfry danced about me in a whirl; 

I was as dizzy as a moth that flutters round the flame; 

I turned about, and twirled my cap, but could not speak for shame. 


But that same Sabbath evening, as I sauntered o’er the beach 
And cursed that foolish heart of mine for choking up my speech, 
I spied, half wrapped in shadow at the margin of the wood, 
The wavy mass of sunshine that broke from Hilda’s hood. 


With quickened breath on tiptoe across the sand I stepped ; 

Her face was hidden in her lap, as though she mused or slept; 
The hood had glided backward o’er the hair that downward rolled, 
Like some large petal of a flower upon a stream of gold. 


“Fair Hilda,” so I whispered, as I bended to her ear; 

She started up and smiled at me without surprise or fear. 

“T love you, Hilda,” said I; then in whispers more subdued : 
“Love me again, or wear no more that little scarlet hood.” 


“Why, Eric,” cried she, laughing, “how can you talk so wild? 
I was confirmed last Easter, half maid and half a child, 

But since you are so stubborn—no, no; I never could— 
Unless you guess what’s written in my little scarlet hood.” 


“But I cannot, fairest Hilda,” quoth I with mournful mien, 
While with my hand I gently, and by the maid unseen, 
Snatched from the clustering wavelets the brightly flaming thing, 
And saw naught there but stitches small, crosswise meandering. 


“There is nothing in your hood, love,” I cried with heedless mirth. 

“ Well,” laughed she, “out of nothing God made both heaven and earth; 
But since the earth to you and me as heritage was given, 

I'll only try te make for you a little bit of heaven.” 
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ae a 

MAN AND WOMAN RANTOKEINS. 
AMERICANS cannot but be interested in all 
that relates to Norway and the Norwegians. 
The old Norsemen who visited our shores 





some five centuries before Columbus dis- | 


covered the New World, have transmitted 
to their descendants many of the sterling 


qualities that made them once pre-eminent | 


in Northern Europe, and the curious stu- 
dent who pores over the scanty records of 


their voyages to North America, should visit | 


the land of their descendants, who are still a 
hardy race, and who have to a surprising 
degree adhered to their language and habits, 
their dress and architecture, naval as well as 
ecclesiastical. 
correctly informed, sends annually ten thou- 
sand of her sons and daughters to our shores, 
and they form, with the Swedes, the most 


Moreover, Norway, if we are | 





valuable class of immigrants, learning our lan- | 
guage with remarkable facility, and conform- | 


ing to our ways and customs the more read- 


ily since they are closely allied to us by their | 


mentab traits. 

The poorer class of Norwegians, with 
their blood relatives and neighbors, the 
Swedes, on the whole form the finest class 
of peasantry in Europe. Indeed, we were 
constantly reminded of New Englanders and 
the inhabitants of our northernmost States, 
in noticing the faces and idiosyncrasies of 
Norwegians. The common people rule ab- 
solutely in Norway as in America. They 


| 


TRAITS. 


have never, strictly speaking, been under 
feudal laws, and have none of the servility 
and obsequiousness of the peasantry of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Germany. Still inde- 
pendent, bold, and careful of their political 
rights, which each man holds as if a sacred 
trust handed down from his Viking ances- 
tors, they excel in beauty of person, stature, 
and a certain freedom and nobility of car- 
riage, those of a similar station in life else- 
where in Europe, not even perhaps except- 
ing the Swiss. In these respects, they con- 
stantly remind the American traveler of the 
poorer class of farmers in New England and 
the North-western States. Add to this their 
strict economy, their proneness to strong 
drinks, in which during the fishing seasons 
they indulge far more than the people of 
Southern Europe, a taste undoubtedly fos- 
tered by the rigors and sudden changes of 
a cold climate; their devotion to chewing 
tobacco, almost a national trait; their native 
wit and mixture of simplicity and a certain 
quality of shrewdness, and one detects many 


CHURCH IN NORWAY. 


points of agreement between life in Norway 
and in colder portions of the United States. 

We had traveled from Copenhagen to 
Stockholm through a country so wonder- 
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fully like the flatter portions of New Eng- 


land, that we experienced a delicious home | 
| bays, have a fascinating beauty peculiar to 


feeling. Here were groves of the ever-mur- 
muring pine, with scattered clumps of the 
familiar birch, though exceeding ours in the 


beauty of its tracery of drooping branches | 


and leafy sprays; with lakes blossoming 
with pond lilies identical with ours, and em- 
bosomed among swelling hills and rolling 
prairie-like fields, repeating exactly the 
scenic features of New England. The illu- 
sion was carried out by the faces of the peo- 
ple, portraits of those we had left at home; 
many a face might here have found its 
counterpart in any Eastern city or country 
town of America. Nature is constantly re- 
peating herself over the world, but she 
evinces a rare economy in the Northern 
hemisphere, where representative species, 
races even, among plants and animals, stock 
countries of opposing continents, which are 
themselves organic equivalents, their geo- 
logical history being parallel chapters in the 
history of the world. 

In going from Stockholm across the coun- 
try and entering South-eastern Norway, with 
its rugged hills and trough-like valleys, its 
tarns and lakes, and tumbling streams, bub- 
bling brooks and roaring torrents, with smil- 
ing farms surrcunding the familiar red farm- 
house, and here 
and there a sandy 
barren waste, the 
more hilly parts of 
New York and New 
England seemed 
reproduced. On 
the other hand, 
along the southern 
coast, especially in 
the Christiania 
fjord,the multitude 
of islands, the rocks 
and skerries, either 
crowned with birch- 
es and firs, or bare 
and naked, recalled 
vividly the deep 
bays indenting the 
shores of Maine; 
though, in justice 
to the latter, we- 
must say that no 
scene about Chris- 
tiania, lovely as it 
is, approaches the wondrous beauty of Casco 
Bay, perhaps the finest indentation on the 
eastern coast of North America. The vege- 
tation is much more scanty and far less varied 
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| NORWEGIAN BRIDE IN COSTUME. 


| Alpine scenery. 


than in Maine, while the beautiful coves 
and shaded harbors of the Maine fjords, or 


The similarity of the northern 
coast of Norway to 
that of Labrador is 
also most striking, 
though here, on the 
other hand, the dif 
ference is much in 
favor of the Nor 
wegian scenery, th« 
fjords being much 
deeper and longer 
and the mountains 
casting their refle: 

tions into the waters 
from a far greate: 
height; while th 

coast of Labrador: 
is in a degree m 

notonous. The fee! 
ings of interest an: 
awe inspired by th 
scenery at the hea 
of the Sogne fjord 
equaled those awak 
ened by the finest 
Then again, the summer 
months witness the arrival on the northern 
coast of Norway of fleets of fishermen, as in 
Labrador. Moreover, their winters, long 
and dark, with deep snows, severe cold, and 
the long spring-time, are very similar to those 
of our Northern coast. 

National characteristics depend to a cer- 
tain extent on the nature of the soil and 
climate, and, though naturalists may be too 
prone to ascribe national traits to physical 
surroundings, and leave comparatively noth- 
ing to religious and moral agencies, every one 
rightly traces the hardy and adventurous 
spirit of northern peoples to their rugged 
soil and bracing climate. The Vikings and 
their subjects owed much of their bodily 
activity and success in arms to the influ 
ences of their northern climate. They were 
indeed a hardy, but also a rude race. With 
all their love of song and rude acquirements 
in art they were out and out heather, with 
the vices of heathendom, and the dark su- 
perstitions of a brutal age. We should re- 
member that if they were semi-barbarians, 
many lights relieved the shades. We are 
told by modern Norwegian historians that 
the chapters in the lives of the old North Sea 
rangers, notably Harald Haarfager, the Fair- 
haired, and others less known to fame, 
rough, ruthless freebooters that they were, 


themselves. 


>—— et 
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yet glow with records of deeds of kindness to | 


foe as well as friend, and that the virtues of 
charity and forgiveness were not unknown 
among them. A heathen is a heathen, but 
a Goth is a man for all that. Though these 
Gothic races, upon whom the Romans 
looked down with ill-disguised contempt, 
were rude pagans, yet they possessed the 
latent qualities that under favoring circum- 
stances of soil and climate, and the moral 
régime of Christianity, blossomed out into 
the finer qualities that mark the present 


FISHERMAN’S WIFE (SHOWING HEAD-DRESS). 


Scandinavian races. Their history repeats 
that of the English and Germans, as they 
arose from the common Gothic stock, orig- 
nating from an unknown race, which, after 
flowing over in waves of migration from 
Asia into Eastern and Middle Europe, sent 
an advance guard, the ancestors of the Nor- 
wegians, into Scandinavia, by way of Den- 
mark. If these people were semi-savage 
they yet carried in their souls those latent 
germs destined under a favoring Heaven to 
bud forth into a higher and richer life, and 
a more complete civilization than that same 
Roman people who once despised them. 

It is interesting to trace certain traits and 
customs in vogue among the conservative 
Norwegians of this day, back to the old 
Norse ways. These bits of Norse manners 
are like the fossil shells and leaves and waifs 
left by the wreck of ages in past geological 
times, with which we repeople the worlds 
of the past. The manners of the people, 
high-born and peasant, are simple; one 
is struck by this after passing through 
Southern Europe and Germany. Undoubt- 
edly, next to the originally independent 
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spirit of the people, this simplicity has been 
fostered by the abolition of a hereditary 
nobility. Since 1814, all titles have been 
abolished. Indeed, Norway is a nation of 
iarmers and fishermen, with a few men of 
comparative wealth and distinction, who 
claim to be descendants of the Sea-kings 
and chiefs. They reside in the larger towns, 
as One sees no country-seats in passing over 
the inland roads. ‘The manners even of the 
wealthy and cultivated class of Bergen 
are peculiarly simple, nearly as much so 
in some respects as among the rural 
population of the older of the United 
States. 

While steaming down the Sogne fjord our 
vessel would occasionally touch at the fish- 
ing hamlets clinging to the mountain-sides, 
and sometimes looking as if ready to drop 
into the dark deep waters beneath. Boat- 
loads of villagers came off and surrounded 
our steamer, and almost invariably the girls 
and young women, with bright, comely faces, 
crowded some of the boats (with one or two 
boys to row them), while others would be 
filled with boys and young men. On the 
shore stood groups of matrons with their 
babies in their arms, watching the weekly or 
fortnightly visitor, and rows of maidens 
standing hand in hand gazed at our craft, 
while the young men and boys stood 
apart by themselves. ‘There seemed to be 
little of that intimacy between the young 
people of both sexes which is so common 
with us; while, on the other hand, there 
was none of the precocity of superannuated 
boyhood, and of coquetry in the girls, that 
is too apparent among American youth. 
Naturally enough, when the sexes do come 
together, the courtship is brief. Love at 
first sight, followed by a speedy wedding, 
results in happy unions, that remain so 
throughout life. Wedded happiness, we 
were told on good authority, is the rule and 
not the exception. Once married, the hus- 
band and wife always remain ardent lovers. 

They are fond of dinner and evening 
parties; the company assemble at five 
o'clock, not breaking up until early in the 
morning ; of these twelve hours many are de- 
voted to the pleasures of the table, while the 
later moments are spent in dancing, acting 
charades, and playing games; or stories are 
improvised and poems rehearsed, which draw 
out the natural quick wit and humor of the 
Norwegian. Singularly enough, in Bergen, 
at least, if not in other cities, the ladies, when 
dancing is not going on, sit by themselves, 
sometimes even in a separate room, while 
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the gentlemen occupy another. Little of 


the time is spent in conversation, games | 


and charades and dancing forming the sta- 
ple amusement; hence, to an American or 


Englishman, these prolonged soirées, if such | 


they can be called, are irksome and for- 
midable affairs. 
Though slow in action, and with a na- 


tional clumsiness and brusqueness of man- | 


ner, compared with the peoples of Southern 
Europe, there is a great deal of mental ac- 
tivity among the cultivated class. Norwe- 
gian poetry and prose are represented by 
such names as Welhaven, Wergeland, and the 


popular novelists, Janson and Bjérnstjerne | 
As in America, religious books | 


Bjérnson. 
form the bulk of the popular literature, the 


Lutheran form prevailing almost exclusively. | 
| tected by stout ox-hide shoes. From unde: 


Eminent authors are pensioned by Govern- 
ment, and statues often erected to them after 
death as public benefactors, while liberal sums 
are voted by the Parliament for the endow- 
ment of museums and observatories, though 


most of the members of the Storthing or | 


House of Parliament are sent from the coun- 
try. The drama and music thrive in Nor- 


way, and their national airs keep alive the | 


flame of patriotism. A new dramatist has 
lately arisen, Henrik Ibsen, “a poet,” says 


the London “ Spectator” (and the “Acad- | 
emy” gives equal praise), “ who is fast gain- | 
ing for himself that European fame which | 


nothing but the remofeness of his mother 
tongue has hitherto denied him.” 

The Norwegians are most successful in 
painting. The pictures of Dahl, Gude, and 


especially Tideman, are the favorites, the | 


most attractive and characteristic being the 
latter’s views of peasant life. In science, the 
name of the zodlogist, Sars, is familiar to 
Americans, while the reputations of Lassen, 
the Orientalist, Munch, the historian, and 
Hansteen, the physicist, are cosmopolitan. 
One of the finest museums of science we vis- 
ited in Europe, whether we regard the 
building itself, or the many treasures it con- 
tains, is that at Bergen. The Museum ofthe 
University at Christiania is stocked with rari- 
ties dredged from the Norwegian seas, and 
none are more interesting to the American 
naturalist than those obtained .from the 
fjords, as they are either the co-species or 
countertypes of the inhabitants of the Lab- 
rador fjords, and the deep bays and reaches 
of Maine. 

With all their love of art and science and 
modern literature, the newspaper, and the 
magazine, and in spite of the influx of English, 
American, and Continental travelers, the 


| middle and lower classes (though such dis- 
tinctions are quite artificial) still frequently 
| adhere to their old costumes and style of 
| boats and vessels, as well as churches. Like 
that of a Neapolitan, the costume of a Nor- 
| wegian fisherman is picturesque in the ex- 
| treme—startlingly so when we consider his 
remote northern home, with its harsh mount- 
ain scenery and cloudy skies. There he 
stands in his light boat, with its high stern 


| and prow, as if a legacy from a Viking—a 


reminder, as well, of a Venetian gondola; 


| with his high skull-cap, its pointed end 


drooping down; his legs encased in blue 
breeches, succeeded below the knees by 
long white woolen stockings, with a jacket 
of the same blue homespun decked with two 
rows of brass buttons, while his feet are pro- 


his jacket the carved ivory handle of the ever- 
present knife sticks out, used in old times 
in their affrays, but now simply a domestic 
utensil. If aged, his long flowing silvery 
hair lends a dignity and confers a grac« 
that is quite captivating. Perhaps by his 
side stands his wife in her tidy blue thick 
homespun dress, the waist gathered and 


| plaited, the skirt a little short, her hands 
| folded placidly before her, and her intelli- 
gent, pleasing face flanked by the broad 


flaring wings of her neatly ironed snow-white 
head-dress. 

If it be a Sunday, the dress of the peas- 
antry is very attractive, but on week days 
the dress of the women, who do so much 


| out-of-door work, is somewhat untidy. 


That Sunday afternoon passed under the 
walls of Oscar Hall revealed more of the 
national traits of the Norwegians than the 
sum of all our other Norse days. It was 
a lovely June day, and the sun sent down 
its pleasant rays over the sparkling waves 
of Christiania fjord, its islets crowned with 





| birches and pines, its shores dotted with 


neat, unpretending summer-houses, each 


| with the national flag fluttering from a flag- 


staff planted in front. From early morning 
the lively little steamers had carried loads 
of pleasure-seekers from the wharf over a 
distance of two miles to Oscar Hall. Though 
the churches were well filled in the morning. 
there were hundreds to be seen long before 
the time for service, hurrying to the steamer 
with their babies and picnic baskets on their 
arms. By the afternoon several steamers 
were panting and puffing in jealous rivalry 
over the course, all too small to accommodate 





| the eager crowds of Sunday junketers. We 
| land and follow the throng up the steep 
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walk, past small wooden suburban cottages, 
through narrow lanes, over broad fields. 
Gay streamers and jaunty flags fly from the 
beer gardens, dance halls, and pine groves 
filled with excited pleasure-seekers, in which 
bands of music are stationed and itmerant 
organ-grinders add to the din, while long 
rows of women and girls with baskets of 
cakes, candies, and goodies line the more 
crowded avenues. It is St. Hans’ day, and 
the gentle saint is honored by a popular 
ovation that would have done more credit 
to the followers of St. Olaf. We buy a ticket 
admitting us to the most aristocratic dance 
hall,—a building made of rough pine boards, 
and surrounded with numerous booths 
and beer saloons shaded with freshly cut 
birches, under whose cooling boughs strange 
liquors are dispensed. We make our way 
through the surging mass of bacchanals 
eager and excited, some with pleasure, others 
with divers forms of Norwegian nectar. 
Crowded and jostled by rude fellows, we 
occasionally step aside to make room for two 
or three inebriates. Again and again, as:we 
vo, we turn to look at groups of peasants 
from the country clad in their short jackets or 
short-waisted gowns. We press on through 
a crowd of young people who, in the inter- 
val between the dances, have rushed out 
to cool off, and as we push indoors a 
quartet orchestra strikes up a waltz. A 
score of couples waltz desperately in the 
hot, ill-ventilated hall; from a rude gallery 
a few spectators look on the scene, while in 
a corner near the entrance two or three 
women keep watch over a counter decked 
with beer bottles. Suddenly the music stops; 
the leader of the band rattles a tin plate on 
his stand and calls loudly on the dancers for 
contributions, and does not strike up again 
till all the male partners deposit a coin in 
his plate; the skillings jingle in his pocket 
and the dance goes on, unless rudely inter- 
rupted by a drunken quarrel,—caused by 
love, jealousy, or rum. We leave the riotous 
scene at an early hour for the city, and lie 
awake through the long midnight twilight, 
the ruddy glow in the north at twelve light- 
ing the revelers home. 

Life does not seem to press hard upon 





| 
| 





the average Norwegian. He is fond of his 
wife, loves good liquors, and is a conserva- 
tive in sociology. He is polite in certain 
ways, removing his hat and bowing low to 
his superiors or equals, but strangely brusque 
and wanting in consideration at times. He 
has a decided weakness for foreigners, espe- 
cially Americans and Englishmen, a trait 
of an isolated and untraveled race; for if 
one appear in some remote inland hamlet or 
sea-port, he is stared at and commented upon 
as though a rare specimen of natural history. 
The patriotism is of a good quality, and in 
sturdily maintaining the good old ways of 
“Gamle Norge” (Old Norway) the Norseman 
leans a little to conservatism, and but slowly 
adapts himself to altered circumstances. 
The waiter in a Norwegian hotel is a fair 
type of his proprietor and of his countrymen 
as a whole. He is a good-natured fellow, 
well-meaning, but clumsy, forgetful, and 
unsystematic; the art of doing things is 
with him by no means a fine art. Soina 
degree throughout all the walks of life. 
The richest man in Norway, a_ banker, 
is worth a million and a-half dollars. 
Though with a good soil, plenty of land, 
rich mines, fisheries, a fair commerce, 
and a government as free as ours, the 
Norwegians are pressing toward America. 
At the present rate of emigration the coun- 
try bids fair to be almost depopulated in 
two or three centuries, as there are less than 
two million inhabitants, and the young men 
and women do not stay at home. I asked 
a returned Norwegian farmer who was to 
fall heir to ten thousand acres, why he liked 
America better than home. He said he got 
more meat, could eat at a separate table, 
get far better wages, and, in fact, was more 
of a man in America than at home. This 
is the secret of the emigrant movement, 
whether on the part of a Norwegian peasant, 
an underpaid and too liberal-minded German 
professor, or an overworked middle-class 
man in England. The convincing argument 
of meat twice a day and a better social posi- 
tion will forever drive away that wolf from 
the door of some political economists in 
Europe to whom the Malthusian doctrine is 
a nightmare. 
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FIRST 


It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to gain possession of a portion of the corre- 
spondence of that estimable man and patriot 
Colonel Joseph Ward. An intimate of those 


COL. JOSEPH WARD 


statesmen and soldiers who planned and 
established the liberty of America commands | 
a national interest, and the interchange of 
ideas between him and his illustrious country- 
men cannot but be a welcome contribution to 


our history. For a man who did so much 
with pen and sword for his country, who was 
warrior and statesman enough to secure the 
repeated commendation of such men as 
Washington and Adams, Colonel Ward is too 
little known. The fullest account of him 
appears in Francis Jackson’s “ History of 
Newton ;” but this necessarily restricted work 
has gone little farther than the boundary 
of local interest. The sketch here given 
follows the above history in its main feat- 
ures. 

Colonel Joseph Ward, great-great-grand- 
son of William, an Englishman who settled 
in Sudbury, Mass., early in the seventeenth 
century, was born in Newton, Mass., July 
2d, 1737. 
till twenty years of age, getting, meanwhile, 


He worked on his father’s farm | ol 
| one of his spirit and ability now to exert an 


PAPER. 


that fragmentary education characteristic of 
his time. He then became assistant teacher 
in a neighboring grammar school, and pur 
sued the higher branches. These labors 
occupied him in and about Boston until th 


| battle of Lexington. 


If wars and rumors of wars instill a military 
spirit, men of Colonel Ward’s generation 
were soldiers by birth. He was but seven 
years old when Colonel Pepperell earned his 


| baronetcy by shedding one bright bean 


through the gloom of the French and Spanish 
wars, in the reduction of the fortress of 
Louisburg. 

This disgraceful war sounded in his ears 
till he had reached the more appreciative 
age of sixteen, when France and England 
began their contest for the territory on the 
Mississippi and the Great Lakes. Then came 
Braddock’s blunder, and two more years of 


| French victory and English disaster ; 1758-9 


turned the tide, the arms of Britain having 
won a substantial triumph, and the subject 
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| of our sketch found himself at twenty-five a 


citizen of quiet and prosperous colonies 
Reared amid such surroundings, we expect 
















individual influence upon the fortunes of his 
country. 

Accordingly, we find that long before the 

breaking out of the Revolution he was known 
as one of the most prolific, earnest, and fear- 
less advocates of freedom. Extracts from 
his busy pen will hereafter be laid before the 
reader. The moment opportunity offered, 
he began to practice what he had been 
preaching during the previous ten or fifteen 
years. 
At day-break, April 19, 1775, he left his 
school in Boston and rode, gun in hand, to 
Concord. The next day General Artemus 
Ward appointed him his Aide-de-Camp and 
Secretary. It was in this capacity that he 
served at Bunker Hill, where, riding across 
Charlestown Neck to execute one of General 
Ward’s orders, he passed through a cross- 
fire of the enemy’s floating batteries, and 
was the sole mark of a broadside from a 
British man-of-war. General Washington's 
recognition of this bold ride seems thus far 
to have escaped the notice of the biographer. 
So pleased was the new Commander-in-Chief 
with his soldierly conduct that he presented 
him with a pair of silver-mounted pistols. 
These choice weapons. are now in possession 
of the recipient’s grandson, Joseph Frederick 
Ward of Chicago. Colonel Ward's services 
under General Ward terminated with the 
latter's resignation in December, 1776. 
April 10, 1777, the Continental Congress 
appointed him “Commissary General of 
Musters, with the rank of Colonel.” His 
commission, now in the keeping of the 
family, is signed by John Hancock, Presi- 
dent. This new situation, confused as affairs 
then were, was full of perplexity. In reply 
to a letter from the Colonel, asking infor- 
mation as to his immediate line of conduct 
in this position, the Commander-in-Chief con- 
fessed his inability to set it out in a clear 
light. ‘The original letter lies before us. 

In the fall of 1778 Colonel Ward was 
capture, by a scouting party of refugees, and 
confined in the horrible prison at Flatbush, 
L. I., where he suffered the inhuman treat- 
ment of that wretched place. Massachusetts 
made every effort to obtain his release ; 
to Samuel Adams, more than to any other, 
he attributed his exchange for a British 
officer in April, 1779. His services as 
Muster-Master-General ended January 10, 
1780, when Congress resolved to discontinue 
the department. ‘This was not done without 
a vote of thanks from that honorable body 
for his eminent services, ‘The following 
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addressed to Colonel Ward at this time by 
General Washington : 

“You have my thanks for your constant 
attention to the business of your department, 
the manner of its execution, and your ready 
and pointed compliance with all my orders; 
and I cannot help adding, on this occasion, 
for the zeal you have discovered at all times 
and under all circumstances, to promote the 
good of the service in general, and the great 
objects of our cause.” 

In April of the same year, Congress 
elected him Commissary-General of Prison- 
ers. Colonel Ward did not actept this 
appointment, but retired in February, 1780, 
from the army to Boston, where, four years 
afterward, he married Prudence, daughter 
of Jacob Bird, a farmer of Dorchester. 

It is, perhaps, no smail point of interest 
that a man of such character and property 
should remain a batchelor till the age of 
forty-seven years; and when the stout heart 
finally gave way, it is not surprising that the 
facts found would furnish a theme for a 
round dozen of modern novels. The writer 
secured this choice bit of privacy from a 
member of the family. Not long after the 
Colonel retired with his laurels to business 
life as an operator in lands in Boston, he 
found himself in a dry-goods shop, examin- 
ing material for new breeches. ‘The various 
satins were laid before him, and he was no 
doubt as puzzled to choose between those 
articles of personal necessity, as he had 
been to decide upon important questions 
of State, when a beautiful girl, perhaps six- 
teen years of age, entered the shop, nodding 
familiarly to the proprietor. Ward was filled 
with admiration for the girl, and, addressing 
her, stated his perplexity and need of her 
assistance. She refused to inspect the 
satins, giving as a reason her ignorance of 
that sort of wear. The Colonel was so 
much pleased with the girl and her answer, 
that upon her departure he inquired who 
she was. He was informed that she was 
the niece of the proprietor’s wife, by name 
Prudence Bird, daughter of a Dorchester 
farmer; that she was then on a visit in 
Boston, and was as good as she was beau- 
tiful. The Colonel made an immediate 
decision upon plum-colored satin and re- 
tired. He took early occasion to meet her, 
and soon went to Dorchester to consult 
with her father. The good old farmer was 
not a little astonished to find his child 
beloved by the famous, rich, and handsome 
Colonel Ward. He argued the disparity of 





expression of satisfaction and gratitude was 
Vor. XI.—28. 


their years and fortune, saying,. moreover, 
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that Prudence was uneducated, his means 


having been exhausted in the schooling of | 


a large family before her. 

The conference resulted in the suitor’s 
agreement to wait till she was older. Re- 
turning to Boston, he sent farmer Bird a 
check for a liberal sum, requesting him 
therewith to send his daughter to school. 
She was sent to Boston. This was a for- 
tunate stroke ; and, finishing her course and 
her courtship, she gave her hand to her 
lover on the 30th day of November, 1784. 
The groom was forty-seven, the bride nine- 
teen. Their married life was most happy, 
Mrs. Ward insisting to the last that it was 
“a genuine love match.” 

The following verses, which found their 
way into the Poet’s Corner, in 1788, certainly 
attest the happiness of the first four years. 


POET’S CORNER. 


STANZAS WRITTEN BY AN UNFASHIONABLE HUS 
BAND. 


WHILE others ’gainst the marriage state 
In artful strain make free, 

Let me in verse sincere relate 
The joys it brings to me. 


Since blest with fair Maria’s love, 
I'll sing with tuneful glee, 

What joys a mutual flame will prove, 
The joys it brings to me. 


Each season of the circling year 
In her complete I see; 

And as each season does appear, 
Each brings fresh joys to me. 


Her blooming youth, like op’ning Spring, 
With that does well agree; 

Like that, does sweetest pleasures bring, 
And brings fresh joys to me. 


Like Summer is her warmth of love— 
Can greater pleasures be? 

Such glowing warmth, such love to prove, 
And find that love for me. 


In her enlarged, enlightened mind, 
An Autumn do I see; 

Like that replete with stores I find, 
And all those stores for me. 


With Winter still compare will hold, 
As strong the simile; 

Maria’s cold, severely cold, 
To every one—but me. 


Then, since I share such happy fate, 
Still may I grateful be, 

And ever praise the marriage state, 
That brings such joys to me. 


His beloved commander and friend wrote 
his own love verses much earlier; and it is 
rational to believe that the Misses Grimes 
and Bird were no less remarkable young 





women, because they failed to make poets 
where nature had not ventured the attempt. 

It is but just to say, however, that Colonel 
Ward was the better bard of the two, when 
treating upon less subtle themes. In a 
letter of William Bradford, Jr., hereafter to 
be given in full, mention is made of a “ Bos- 
ton Celia who rode upon the saddle of the 
Colonel’s heart” as early as 1779. If Celia 
was another individual, we will suppose her 
an ephemeral creature, and the affair un- 
worthy of closer investigation. If Celia was 
the a/ias of Prudence, then the Colonel found 
his Bird hardly out of the nest. 

Mrs. Pope, of Spencer, Mass., who, by the 
way, told her best stories when she was over 
a century old, used >ften to be in company 
with American officers, and knew many of 
them well. It was her opinion that Colonel 
Ward, <ll in all, was a more captivating man 
than the Commander-in-Chief. His _gal- 
lantry was unsurpassed. He was a large 
man, fully six feet in height, of light com- 
plexion, blue eyes, with features regular and 
handsome; but much of his charm lay in 
the elegance of his speech and manner. 
Among other anecdotes, Mrs. Pope used to 
relate the following. She was sitting at her 
window one evening, when an officer rode 
up to the gate and dismounted. She dis- 
covered through the twilight a huge band- 
age about one leg. Terrified, she rushed 
out of the door, and, recognizing the maimed 
officer, exclaimed : 

“T hope you are not badly wounded, my 
dear Colonel!” 

“ No, madam,” was the quiet reply, “ but 


| my breeches are.” 


It turned out that he had tied his great 


| red kerchief about his leg, to conceal a 
| rent in those useful articles which seem to 
| have exercised his ingenuity, in one way or 
| another, throughout his life. 


It must not 
be omitted that this Mrs. Pope lived from the 


| time she was eighteen till her death in the 
| same house; and out of the window thereof 


rang the first bell of the town’s rejoicing 
upon the receipt of the news of the laying 
of the cable. 

It may be here remarked, that Mrs. Colo- 
nel Ward retained her beauty to the end of 


| life; and “ Lady Ward,” as she was called, 
| was for years a favorite, particularly of the 


young, in that famous town of Concord, 


| Mass. She lived the last years of her life 


with the Thoreaus, and her intimate friend 
was the mother of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Her minister, old Dr. Ripley, then lived in 
the house now known as the Old Manse, the 
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home of Hawthorne. The Hoars lived 
opposite. Amid the luster of such surround- 
ings, she found a peaceful death in 1844. 
In April, 1792, Colonel Ward, having 
amassed a sufficient amount to be considered 
a fortune in those days, retired from busi- 
ness in Boston to Newton; and, purchasing 
a farm in the eastern portion of the town, 
built a noble mansion on Chestnut Hill. This 
house stood opposite that of Rev. James 
Freeman, grandfather of the present Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. These tasteful gen- 
tlemen and ‘neighbors were the first to 
import ornamental trees into this country. 
Their beautiful groves and long lines of 
green and shade, were marked features of 
the two estates. Here Colonel Ward was 
happy in his splendid home, and here he had 
expected to live the remainder of his days. 
Fate was unwilling; and a series of disasters 
took away his riches. The creditors of a 
traitorous friend for whom he had indorsed, 
seized upon charming Chestnut Hill. Desti- 
tute and well in years, he went from it in 


1804, to resume the drudgery of business in | 


Boston. Three years afterward, Governor 
Sullivan appointed him one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
County of Suffolk. 

He did not long survive his misfortunes, 


though he bore them with exemplary resig- 
nation, giving up his life as he had passed it, 


for the good of others. He died at Boston, 
February 14, 1812, aged seventy-five years ; 
leaving a widow and six children, five of 
whom were minors. 

It is now proposed to bring forward a 
few extracts from the flood of printed mat- 
ter following the pen of this patriot ; leaving 
his own private letters, and letters of dis- 
tinguished men to him, till later. The body 
of the next paper will be hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of his stanch friend, John 
Adams. 

rhe first public letter is from the old “ Mas- 
sachusetts Spy,” the first number of which was 
issued in Boston, July, 1770. Isaiah Thomas 
long edited, and the celebrated “ Mucius 
Sceevola” corresponded for this paper. The 
following was written in 1772: 


{For the “ Massachusetts Spy.” ] 


To the American Colonies: 


Your exertions in the great cause of freedom, have 
been noble; and they must be continued with 
redoubled vigor. The time is now come which 
requires your united strength and wisdom. ct 
agreeable to the character of Freemen, and you shall 
continue Free. You need not be instructed in the 
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| rights of mankind; youknow them. The principies 


held up in my treatise on government, which you 
have approved and highly honored, are, that who- 
ever invades the liberties of the people, is guilty 
of treason, and may justly be punished by them, be 
his character high or low; and if he oppose them 
by force, he thereby becomes their enemy, and may 
be opposed by force until he is brought to reason 
orto ruin. The application of this doctrine is easy, 
and you will naturally make it. 

If a c/an of unrighteous men in Britain, with a few 
of their “o/s in America, should enslave this great, 
free, and growing people, astonishment must seize 
every generous mind, and all will view it as the most 
unaccountable event in the history of mankind. 

But it cannot be. Liberty has taken deep root, 
and will reign in America. Five millions of people, 
born and nourished in freedom and enlightened by 
learning, cannot, unless Heaven is against them, be 
enslaved. The history of the world does not pro- 
duce such an instance; neither does it show one 
people or country, at the age of this, equally glori- 
ous. America will undoubtedly exhibit new scenes 
of human glory, surpass all other peoples and 
nations, and be the most delightful abode for all 
mankind on this globe. 

A misguided administration in Great Britian has, 
for a number of years, pursued plans calculated to 
destroy the nation; and it fully appears that nothing 
but the stern virtue of this country can resist the 
despotism which now threatens to involve all in ruin. 
It is, therefore, the indispensable duty of the Amer- 
icans to defend their own rights from every approach 
of tyranny. So sunk is Britain in debt, in corrup- 
tion, and every abomination, you have very little 
reason to expect that wisdom and justice will ever 
again govern her conduct toward you; and, there- 
fore, your safety, under Providence, depends entirely 
upon yourselves. 

You cannot, consistent with your safety, suffer 
pensioned, or which is the same thing, 47i4ed men to 
rule over you, nor allow any set of men to prosecute 
measures which strike at the root of liberty. And 
it will doubtless be considered by the Americans (if 
the British administration should let another session 
of Parliament pass without fully redressing their 


| wrongs and injuries), whether the de ier ressort for 


their liberties and only Asy/um for freedom, is not 
an AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 

You are now in a condition to redress your inju- 
ries, and establish your own rights; and you will 
degrade yourselves if you should ever petition any 
man or men again for relief.— LOCKE. 


Such is the scarcity of these old papers, 
that the writings of Colonel Ward are intro- 
duced without selection, as otten as found. 

The next is from “The Independent 
Chronicle” of October 17, 1776, then printed 
by Powers and Willis, at Boston. The United 
Colonies were then an independent power; 
but were they so to remain ? 

So far the campaign of '76 had been 
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indeed disheartening. The great soul of 
Washington was undergoing its severest 
trial. His soldiers were deserting by com- 
panies, and he was yielding point after 
point to,the disciplined troops and superior 
numbers of Howe’s army. New enlistments 


and a permanent army must be had, or hope | 
Colonel Ward thus puts the case | 


was vain. 
to his countrymen : 


To THE INDEPENDENT SONS OF AMERICA. 
“T'll stir up all that is Roman in them.” 


The important day is come, big with the fate of 
millions, and America now beckons to her Sons to 
kindle all their native fire, push into action every 
power, and press to the seas or fields where fame 
and glory call. The united wisdom of America in 


Congress has determined that it is necessary to the | : , 
| and influential paper. 


salvation of these States, that an army be raised to 
serve during this war. 


with our utmost power. He that enlists into this 
army of freemen in defense of everything good and 
great, enrolls his name in fame’s brightest temple, 
where it will shine (if not blotted by after miscon- 
duct) with growing luster down applauding ages, 
while posterity rise through successive eras to taste 
the bliss of freedom handed down by us ¢heir fore- 
Jathers ; and every infant tongue and hoary head will 
bless Our Memory—with rapture hail the day when 
we drew the sharpened steel against the tyrant 
Geerge, and with transports all their own, pass down 
the stream of time till time shall be no more! How 
angelic the design to communicate felicity to all 
those millions who may rise afier us and inhabit 
these United States. “The blessings of future 
ages, which the conscious imagination anticipates,” 


solid pleasures which delight his mind! 

The history of mankind bleeds with the destruc- 
tion which tyranny has made in all countries and 
nations ; and while we weep over the “tragic pages 
stained with the blood of patriot citizens,” they 
speak like a voice of thunder in the ears of Ameri- 
cans, to guard against the execrable monster! 


have deluged the world in blood, and have been the 
curses of mankind ; but, in the whole catalogue of 
royal villains, has there been one of a more infernal 
character than George the Third? Do not our heroic 
ancestors who fied from the tyranny of Britons, and 
subdued American wildernesses in spite of savage 
barbarity, speak to us from their celestial abodes 
to defend the dear inheritance of liberty which they 
left us, while posterity mingle their cries, reason 
and religion unite their voice in the pressing call! 
Imploring the assistance of Him who gave us the 
rights of humanity, let us, with a sacred ardor and 
unalterable firmness, watch over and defend the 


rights of America, “nor pause to waste a coward | 


thought on life.’’ 


Every good mind must feel a glow of gratitude to | 


| thing great and good. 





The wisdom of this measure | 
must appear to all; therefore let us all promote it | 
| sented in its coiumns, 


| ation fer crowned heads 
| authority was a source of peril to his per- 


Des- | 
potic kings, from the days of Nimrod to this hour, 


| fore be fixed upon you. 
| throne of Britain, great were the expectations of the 


| you with abhorrence. 
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Heaven for the animating prospect of seeing Amer- 
ica the asylum of liberty, the land of virtuous free- 
dom, the seat of learning, of industry, manufactures, 


| commerce, and husbandry ; the nurse of heroes, the 
| parent of science, the bosom of virtue, and the 


guardian of mankind. 

The whole series of Divine dispensations, from 
the infant days of our fathers in America, are big 
with importance in her favor, and point to some- 
If we look round the world 
and view the nations with their various connections, 
interests, and dependencies, we shall see innumer- 
able causes at work in favor of this growing country. 
Nature and art seem to iabor, and, as it were, 
travail in birth to bring forth some glorious events 
that will astonish mankind, and form a bright era 
in the annals of time. A SoOLpIER. 


“The Boston Gazette and Country Jour- 
nal” was at this time a long-established 
Its first issue was on 
April 7, 1755, by Edes and Gill. Distin- 
guished writers of the period were repre- 
Early in its career, 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
Joseph Warren, Thomas Cushing, John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, Jr., with other 
advocates of civil, political, and religious 
liberty, used to meet in its office to discuss 
those measures which resulted in the final 
independence of the Colonies. The last num 


| ber of the “Gazette” was issued September 


17,1798, the paper having had a life of forty- 
three years. Poor old Benjamin Edes who 


| stood by so long, died in 1803, aged eighty 
years, poverty-stricken and neglected. 


Colonel Ward’s opinion of George the 


- ae *» | Third is taken from this paper, dated Feb- 
crowd together in the patriot’s breast, and are the | 


The author’s lack of vener- 
and those in 


ruary 3, 1777- 


sonal safety. His friends were repeatedly 


| cautioning him to be milder in his manner ; 


which advice, as may here be seen, passed 
unheeded. 
To George the Tyrant: 


You are become a remarkable character—perhaps 


| not equaled in past ages, and, I trust, will not be in 


The eyes of millions will there 
When you ascended the 


any fature period. 


people that you were raised up for a blessing; but 
they soon had melancholy proofs of the contrary. 


| Soon did the Tories, with their abandoned tools, 


flock round you and take the seats of the patriotic 
and wise, who, offended with your sordidity, left 
Britain soon groaned under 
the weakness and wickedness of your reign. In 
America your steps were marked with oppression, 
rapine, and blood, which have roused that spirit of 
heroism and independence which, to your just 
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astonishment, you now behold. ‘This spirit, by the 
Divine blessing, will show you to yourself, and show 
Britain that she is now cursed with a /oo/ and a 
tyrant; and soon show the world that Liberty, 
Peace, and Safety reign gloriously in America! 

Although it is too late to recover by repentance 
what you have lost by tyranny, yet repentance may 
soften the severity of your fate. Tears of blood 
cannot restore lost dominions, atone for the thou- 
sands you have slain, nor obliterate one of your 
crimes; yet true repentance toward God may pre- 
vent your punishment from being eferma/. Forgive- 
ness from man (with respect to this life) you cannot 
expect. Nothing but that mercy which is infinite 
can pardon a criminal like you, black with the most 
shocking enormities, and whose soul is stained with 
rivers of innocent blood. Wark, ye fend in human 
form! ‘Those hoary heads that have put up mill- 
ions of prayers for blessings to descend upon you, 
are now weeping for the blood of their beloved off- 
spring shed by your execrable hands. Their peti- 
tions now are, that God would remove you and 
yours far from them; that He who “ putteth down 
one and setteth up another”’ would put down all the 
tyrants of the earth, among whom you are always 
included. * * * * 


America, 1777- MONITOR. 


No matter what the situation, nowhere 
do we find the spirit of Colonel Ward cast 
down. He is continually holding up to 
struggling America the necessity of the per- 
formance of present duty—the sum and 
substance of the philosophy of life. His 
faith is unshaken; for through the night he 
sees the coming day. During the winter of 
1777 Howe had been lounging in luxury at 
Philadelphia, and Washington freezing and 
starving at Valley Forge. Our soldiers, 
naked and hungry, were clamoring for their 
pay, long overdue. Europeans in American 
service were deserting and going back to 
the British, while those remaining were 
weary of the war. In February, 1778, says 
Marshall, the effective rank and file of 
Washington’s army amounted to but five 
thousand and twelve. 

The following appeal from Colonel Ward’s 
pen appeared in the “ Boston Gazette” 
while matters were in this discouraging con- 
dition. He is, as ever, urgent and confident : 


To the Generous and Brave: 


You only are the men to whom your country can 
look in the day of trial for assistance, and you are 
the instruments Heaven hath employed for her 
deliverance; therefore permit me to address myself 
to you in few words—a few to the wise are suffi- 
cient. In this month I left the camp of our South- 
ern army, and I have the pleasure to assure you 
that, notwithstanding the fatigues of the last cam- 
paign and the hardships of the winter, the spirit of 





patriotism and valor glowed in the bosoms of the 
officers and men, all wishing for the arrival of the 
necessary re-inforcements to extirpate the enemy 
and put a glorious period to the war. Long and 
inactive campaigns are equally painful and injurious 
to the brave soldiers and to the people at large; and 
millions of reasons now urge you to decisive exer- 
tion. There was a time for delay, but now is the 
time for action; and the united efforts of the gener- 
ous and érave in these States will, in a very few 
months, deliver this country from the hostile rage of 
savage Britons. I speak confidently, borouse 
Heaven hath owned our cause, and never will 1or- 
sake us until we forsake our cause. The enemy’s 
force is now small compared with what it hath been ; 
and by pouring in early re-inforcements to our 
army they may be crushed before any assistance can 
arrive from Britain. This, I know, is the design of 
our General, and the wisdom of his design must 
strike every mind. 

Some, perhaps, will suppose it unnecessary te 
send so large a re-inforcement as the General may 
call for, and others make objection to sending men 
to this or that place; but we must confide in the 
wisdom of our General. We have sufficient reason 
so to do; and had all his calls been complied with, 
the last year would have seen an end of the enemy. 
If his requisitions are complied with this year, I 
will pawn my honor and my life, that this year will 
see the enemy driven from every part of these United 
States. 

All our misfortunes originate in indolence; we 
are ever too late in our business. Let us be 
instructed by experience, and now act the part wis- 
dom dictates. Let us despise that timid, unmanly 
spirit which dwells only in little souls and harbors 
a thought of dependence. Act like yourselves; now 
rouse at the call of Washington and your country, 
and you will soon be crowned with glory, independ- 
ence, and peace. This inestimable prize is before 
us; let us press on till we secure it. Present ease 
and interest we must part with for a time, and let 
us all rejoice at the sacrifice; like parting friends, 
we shall soon re-embrace with ecstasy of joy. 

* > 


April 16, 1778. A SOLDIEK. 


The concluding article appeared in the 
“Gazette” October 13, 1783. The reader 
will remember that this was at the very close 
of the war. It is written in the same spirit 
of those darker days, no more, no less con- 
fident in the justice of the great struggle 
now brought to a successful termination. 


The bosom of every American must expand with 
growing pleasure to behold the rising prospects of 
his country, and the happy consequences which are 
constantly flowing to the world from her independ- 
ence. Already it hath set Ireland free, and its 
glorious influences are spreading light and liberty 
through the European nations. Even the distant 
regions of India participate in the blessing whereby 
British tyranny is relaxing, and millions are blessed 
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with the dawn of freedom, who never had learnt to 
lisp its blissful name. 

American independence induces the necessity for 
the foreign powers among the nations to treat their 
subjects well in order to prevent their emigration 
to America. This glorious mecessity will have a 
lasting and a mighty influence in favor of mankind, 
and will produce a reformation even with tyrants, 
in whose minds the sentiments of justice and 
humanity never existed. By this great event 
Britain is convulsed, and seems like a lion in the 
toils, restrained, but not reformed. One ray of 
wisdom broke through the gloom of her long infatu- 
ated councils, which made a peace, and a better 
peace than her circumstances could promise; yet 
her returning clouds of error shut out this ray of 
wisdom, execrated the peace (which saved her from 
perdition ), and replaced the instruments of her ruin 
at the helm of Government. 

This event is a high aggravation of all her former 
madness and guilt. Behold it, and be astonished, 
all ye that had any confidence in British wisdom. 
That monster of wickedness, that perfidious tyrant 
and murderer, whose name stinks in the nostrils of 
the world—even Lord North is again Minister of 
Britain ! 

At this event, even Tories (who had any symp- 
toms of repentance) were constrained to say this 
country could never have been safe under the 
authority of that wretched nation. Wretched, 
indeed! pretending to rule the Western World, and 
cannot govern her own little island, where public 
virtue is divided, religion and liberty, and the pub- 
lic interest, are subjects of sport. The only conten- 
tion is for peace and pensions, and a King nodding 
on his throne. This is the nation that wasted her 
blood and treasure for eight years to establish her 
power in America. This is the nation that called 
her power omnipotent, and to whom Tories paid 
adoration. 

From this impious nation Heaven hath separated 
America, and made her sovereign and free, for which 
infinite favor her sons should ascribe eternal praises. 


* * 7 * * 7 


CONSIDERATION, 


Colonel Ward seems to have kept few 
copies of his private letters. It is thought 
desirable to lay one of these before the 
reader, and that one a letter to his life-long 
friend, John Adams, upon his election to 
the Presidency. Mr. Adams had now 
reached the h.ghest honors in the power of 
the people, and Colonel Ward was enjoying 
his fifth year of quiet at Chestnut Hill. 
This letter reveals the intimacy existing 
between the two men, which time could 
not change. 

The esteem in which Mr. Adams now 
held his humbler correspondent will become 
evident in the letters of the former, to be 
hereafter given. 





NEWTON, March 30, 1797. 

Sir: Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Your exaltation has so perfectly fulfilled 
my wishes, and gratified the strong feelings of my 
heart, I cannot suppress the sentiments which it 
inspires. Having long indulged a belief in “ th: 
high destinies of our country,” this event seems an 
additional omen, and brightens the glorious hope. 
The ruling characters of the world have generally 
had narrow views, limited to a kingdom or district. 
They calculated for a day, and lived by the hour. 
Your address opens a vast field for contemplation ; 
contains a chain of ideas which encircles the nations, 
embraces the world and allitsages. “ Your country 
first, and next all the human race.” _It rises above 
the walk, and contains thoughts too big for birth in 
royal minds. It embraces being, reposes on Provi- 
dence, measures time, and meets eternity. Con- 
templating such subjects, “assimilates the mind, 
and makes it great.”” That those who honor God, 
and acknowledge Him in all their ways, shall be 
honored and directed by Him is a truth little known, 
and less regarded, by the rulers of nations. Hence 
it is (as I believe) that they live and die like the 
worthless vulgar, and their names soon -ningle with 
the forgotten millions. Immortal fame, as well as 
“the soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy, is 
virtue’s prize.” It is so rare a sight to see great 
and cultivated minds devoted to the highest good of 
a nation, setting a pure example, inspired by the 
divine principles of Christianity, that when such a 
character appears, he is regarded like a new star in 
the planetary system. May your administration be 
a point of time, as it were, cut out of eternity, and 
destined by Heaven a light to the nations, to ages 
living and unborn, a star to the Western World to 
guide posterity in the paths of wisdom from era to 
era until time consumes all things else. 

I bend an humble knee to Him who liveth for- 
ever, and implore His benediction that your life may 
be precious in His sight, your every step guided by 
wisdom, crowned with success, and that you may 
accomplish all possible good—that as time rolls on, 
your sun may brighten even while it descends, and 
its evening rays continue to surpass its meridian 
glory, until, satisfied with life and all the ways of 
Providence to man, your mind shall “ clap the glad 
wing, and tower away to that world where God 
shines forth in one eternal day!” 


Farewell ! 
JosErPH Warp. 


P. Ss. * * > - . * 


Eminent men, whose lives were most dear to the 
world, have seldom reached a high point in age. 
Great minds, destined to high and arduous employ- 
ments, must often break the chain of ideas to let the 
mind play with little thoughts, as a perpetual strain 
upon the system will wear it out or untune it. They 
should study more for pleasures, everything that 
has music for the spirits, as a merry heart has been 
found a good medicine ever since Solomon first 
discovered it. 

Even to acquire knowledge, precious as the gem 
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is, at the loss of health is not (I guess) a very good 
bargain. As you have enough of the former, I am 
anxious that you should by all means preserve the 
latter. If I dare offer anything from my limited 
observations upon this subject, it would be to adopt 
riding studies; take up subjects for contemplation 
while in motion. This will counteract the relaxing 
effect of intense thinking, and by custom may soon 





become natural; and giving vigor to all the powers, | 


at once lengthen and sweeten life. A frequent 
attention to the playful conversation of ladies will 
tune the nerves and serve to break the tough thread 
of politics, and give the spirits time to recruit. It 
may sometimes be as difficult for great minds to 
descend as for little ones to rise ; but nature requires 
it. Variety is nature’s law; it appears everywhere, 
and is necessary to the preservation of the human 
powers. The universe appears to be in motion, 
which points out exercise to man. 
tial intelligences could not enjoy health without it. 
There are no angels in flesh, and so long as men 
live in bodies they must take care of them. Hence 
I conceive pleasing exercise and amusement must 


mingle with your immense labors, or you may too | aves 
| ments were concerned, due to his own indis- 


| cretion. 
| the man for wl.om he had indorsed. 


soon (for your country) mingle with the skies. 


The above old-time epistle is taken from 
what must have been the first draft. It 
is full of erasures, and gives evidence of 
haste in preparation. No doubt the docu- 
ment was more finished as the President 
received it, but it could not have been more 
quaint. 

The contrast between the body of the 
letter and the postscript is amusingly notice- 
able. Having done the honors, the author 
descends from the sublime to the homely 
and the practical. Such an extended treatise 


upon hygiene, aimed directly at his individ- | 


ual case, the President, amid all the cares 
of his official and private relations, could 
not overlook. He pondered upon it and 
penned the following reply. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 6, 1797. 
DEAR SIR: 


I received yesterday your favour of the 27th of 
March, for which I thank you. The strain of joy 
at a late event, and of Panegyrick on the subject 
of it, Serve among Some other instances to convince 
me that old Friendships, when they are well pre- 
served, become very strong. The friends of my 
youth are generally gone. The Friends of my early 
political life are chiefly departed; of the few that 


I suspect celes- | 





remain, some have been found on a late occasion 
weak, envious, jealous, and spitefull, humiliated and 
mortified, and duped enough by French Finesse 
and Jacobinical Rascality, to show it to me and to 
the world. Others have been found faithful and 
true, generous and manly. From these I have rec’d 
letters and tokens of approbation and friendship, in 
a style of ardor, zeal, and exultation similar to yours. 

Your postscript is a moral of exquisite beauty 
and utility. My life will undoubtedly depend in a 
great measure on my observance of it. The labour 


| of my office is very constant and very severe, and 


before this time you will have seen enough to con- 
vince you that my prospects as well as yours are 
grave. I should be much obliged to you for your 
sentiments, and those of the People in general about 
you, concerning what ought to be done. 

I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, your friend and 
servant, JoHN ADAMs. 

Cot. WARD. 


It remains to be said that Colonel Ward’s 
only failure in life, the loss of his money, 
was not, at least as far as his public invest- 


He was ruined pecuniarily by 
Time 
will: not admit of setting out his careful 
statement of the matter; but if this state- 
ment be accurate, the United States and 
individual States acted in bad faith with the 
last man upon whom such ingratitude should 
be visited. Mr. Adams, in a letter dated 
April 15th, 1809, says, in regard to the valid- 
ity of Colonel Ward’s claim, “ You long 


| since let me in some degree into the nature 


of your claim, and I always thought it 
founded in justice.” Colonel Ward pre- 
sented his petition for payment of this claim 
to the General Court yearly until his death ; 
and, be it said with regret, left upon the 
records of his native State a will containing 
the following clause : 

“As the greatest part of my property is in 
the hands of the Government of this Com- 


| monwealth, the possession and use of which 


is essentially necessary to the comfortable 
subsistence of my wife and children, it is 
my advice and desire that they never cease 


| to demand and use proper means for the 


attainment of it. For this purpose I ask 
the assistance of wise and good men, to aid 
my injured family in necessary measures to 
obtain justice.” 
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. THE MARRIAGE KNOT. 


I Know a bright and beauteous May, | 
Who knows I love her well; 

But if she loves, or will some day, 
I cannot make her tell. 

She sings the songs I write for her, 
Of tender hearts betrayed ; 

But not the one that J prefer, 
About a country maid. 

The hour when I its burden hear 
Will never be forgot: 

“O stay not long! but come, my dear, 
And knit our marriage knot!” 


It is about a country maid— 
I see her in my mind; 

She is not: of her love afraid, 
And cannot be unkind. 

She knits and sings with many a sigh, 
And, as her needles glide, 

She wishes, and she wonders why 
He is not at her side. | 

“He promised he would meet me here, 
Upon this very spot: 

O stay not long! but come, my dear, 
And knit our marriage knot!” 





My lady will not sing the song. 
“Why not?” I say. And she, 
Tossing her head, “ It is too long.” 
And I, “Too short, may be.” 

She has her little willful ways; 
But I persist, and then, 

“Tt is not maidenly,” she says, 
“For maids to sigh for men.” 

“But men must sigh for maids, I fear; 
I know it is my lot, 

Until you whisper, ‘Come, my dear, 
And knit our marriage knot!’” 


Why is my little one so coy? 
Why does she use me so? 

I’m not a fond and foolish boy 
To lightly come and go. 

A man who loves, I know my heart, 
And will know hers ere long, 

For, certes, I will not depart 
Until she sings my song! 

She learned it all, as you shall hear, 
No word has she forgot: 

“Begin, my dearest.” “Come, my dear, 
And knit our marriage knot!” 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


The Centennial. 


ALL good Americans are looking forward to the 
passage of the year 1876 with great interest; and 
it is not to be denied that they are animated by a 
new hopefulness. The financial failures that occur 
do not depress business circles as they once did. 
There is a belief that we have seen the worst, that 
it is well that the rotten houses should go down, 
and that we shall, practically, start, during our Cen- 
tennial, on a new and prosperous national life. 

Of a certain kind of business there will undoubt- 
edly be more done during the year than ever before. 
The passenger traffic on the railroads will be im- 
mense. All the West is coming East. All the 
men and women who have been desiring through- 
out their lives to visit the Eastern coast, yet have 
never found the occasion for such an expenditure 
of time and money, will come to the great Exhibi- 
tion. The thousands in Europe who have long 
intended to visit America will naturally desire to 
take it at its best, and they will come this year. 
The Southern States will be similarly moved, and 
all the lines of travel converging upon New York 
and Philadelphia will be crowded. Railroads and 





steamboats will do an unprecedented passenger busi- 
ness, and hotels will be overwhelmed with guests. 
The whole Eastern coast of the country, north of 
Baltimore, will feel this great influx of life. New- 
port and Saratoga, and all the lesser summer resorts 
of the region, will be full. Every Englishman— 
every foreigner, indeed—will visit Niagara. There 
will be a tremendous shaking up of the people, a 
great going to and fro in the land, a lively circula- 
tion of money, and a stimulation of trade. Ameri- 
cans who would otherwise go abroad will stay at 
home, and spend their money at home. All these 
things will conspire to give us a notable year finan- 
cially, and it seems hardly possible that the improve- 
ment should be ephemeral. But the hopefulness of 
the year does not relate entirely to business. It is 
“ Presidential year,’’ and the great question con- 
cerning the currency is to be settled, and settled as 
it ought to be. The good sense of the people and 
the good faith of the people will have a voice, and 
the “ paper lie” will go into everlasting disgrace. 
Tne people believe that the future legislation of the 
country will secure a sound currency, and that at 
the rotten schemes of inflation, and all the dema- 
gogues who advocate them, will find a political death 
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and burial. Our people feel that the year is to lead 
us along politically toward a permanent cure of the 
evils consequent upon living too long upon an irre- 
deemable currency, and they may well be hopeful. 

There is still another reason for hopefulness. 
The nation is to be brought together as it has never 
been brought before during its history. In one 
hundred years of intense industry and marvelous 
development, we have grown from a few feeble col- 
onies to a powerful nation of more than forty mill- 
ions of people. We have been so busy that we 
never have been able to look one another in the face, 
except during four terrible years of civil war. Ina 
friendly way, for brotherly courtesies, we have never 
come together. Well, that which divided us is gone. 
We are now all members of a consolidated nation- 
ality, and this year, around the old family altar at 
Philadelphia, we expect to meet and embrace as 
brothers. We are profoundly hopeful that this year 
1s to do much to cast into forgetfulness the bitter- 
aess engendered by the civil war, and to make the 
aation as united and sympathetic in feeling as it is 
in the political fact. Of one thing we are certain, if 
the South comes to the Centennial, it will receive 
such a welcome as will be accorded to no guests 
from any other part of the world. The glories of 
the old Declaration are a part of their inheritance, 
and without them, our festivals would be but a 
mockery. They are the guests without whom we 
cannot get along—without whom there would be 
bitterness in our bread, sourness in our wine, and 
insignificance in our rejoicings. 


The Coming Man. 


THERE was a very pleasant indication of a popu- 
lar desire to depart from the stereotyped usage, at 
the late Convention in Massachusetts which nomi- 
nated Mr. Rice for Governor. Two or three hun- 
dred delegates, unpledged and uninstructed, cast 
their ballots for Mr. Charles Francis Adams. As 
we understand this action, it was in no way intended 
to indorse all of Mr. Adams’s views of politics, or 
to recognize him as a party man. It was intended 
as a tribute to a statesman,—incorruptible and unde- 
filed,—a scholar, and a gentleman by birth, culture, 
and character. It has not been often that party 
men have had such a privilege as this. We do not 
wonder that they availed themselves of it. To have 
an opportunity to vote for the best man in the State 
where one lives, would make a man feel clean for a 
decade, but most people die without it. 

But all over the country there is a popular desire 
to vote for a statesman and a gentieman. Mr. 
Adams does not monopolize these titles, or the sort 
of manhood they represent. Though one of our 
greatest and purest men, he is not our only great and 
pure man. People are sick of seeing boors at the 
head of affairs. People are weary of being repre- 
sented by boors abroad. There is a rapidly return- 
ing conviction, among the masses of the people, 
that the best men ought to be in the best places, 
and that those places are what the best men were 
made for. There is a growing popular conviction 
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that we have permitted ourselves to be led and 
fooled for nearly half a century, in order that a set 
of time-serving and self-serving demagogues might 
secure office. Thé man who can serve his party 
best, or who can makc his party serve him best, is 
now seen to be the man who always goes to the 
head. 

In the early days of the republic, we had Wash- 
ington, and Adams, and Jefferson, and Madison, and 
Monroe, in the Presidential chair. These were not 
at all the sort of men we have had during the last 
forty years. We will not name them, but we ask 
our readers to pass them in review, and see how the 
people of America have been imposed upon by the 
party politicians. Some of these men—so insignifi- 
cant were they—have sunk already into oblivion. 
They never did anything in their lives to dignify 
their office, and their office could not dignify them. 
Hardly any objects stand between us and the early 
Presidents, to obstruct the view. It seems all 
blank, until we get back to them. John Quincy 
Adams, Jackson, and Lincoln shoot up along the 
track, but the long path is disgustingly low and 
level. There is no denying that we have neither 
put our best men in office, nor tried to do so. Grad- 
ually, good men have retired from politics. They 
could not remain in them and maintain their self- 
respect. And now mediocrity and boorishness are 
everywhere in high places. 

What stands in the way ofa reform? As we are 
beginning another century of national life, it is well 
to ask this question and to answer it correctly. Zhe 
politicians will never favor the election of any man 
to the Presidency whom they cannot use. That is 
the radical trouble with that small class of Ameri- 
can statesmen to which Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
belongs. Ziey cannot be used. They will not lend 
themselves to petty party schemes. They will not 
submit to being pawed over, and wheedled, and 
browbeaten. They cannot be held at the button- 
hole by dirty-fingered office-seekers, and worried 
into the bestowal of political favors. To put a first- 
class statesman at the head of affairs would amount 
to a political revolution. The men about the hotels 
in Washington would be obliged to wash their hands 
and keep their finger-nails clean. The representa- 
tives of foreign Governments would actually have 
a degree of respect for ours—a very notable change. 
The advantage of a republic over a hereditary mon- 
archy would become more apparent than it is at 
present. Breeding rulers “in and in” has always 
appeared to the Americans to be a very ridiculous 


. business; but choosing rulers who have no breed- 


ing at all, is, on the whole, a great deal worse. To 
have a well-bred gentleman in the White House— 
a scholar, a wise and experienced statesman, above 
all trickery and all corruption, would be a spectacle 
so unusual and so satisfactory, that the sun and 
moon and all the stars might well stop to look at it. 

There has been a sort of prejudice among com- 
mon people against having men who are “ too fine” 
in office. It is supposed, at least, that they like to 
be hailed familiarly by the men for whom they votes, 
and that they do not favor those who do not go out 
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of their way to curry favor. It is for this crowd 
that our pet names, like “Old Abe,” “Old Zach,” 


“The Mill-boy of the Slashes,’”? and “Tippeca- | 


noe,’ were invented. The attempt of the politi- 


cians has been to degrade their candidates to the 
point where the “intelligent voter” could get into 
sympathy with him. And now we believe the 
“intelligent voter” has come to the point of intel- 
ligence where he sees that this kind of talk is all 
stuff, and that it is a great deal better for him, and 
for the country, that a man be in the highest office 
for ‘whom politicians do not make nicknames,—a 
man who minds his own business and his country’s 
business, and sets the “intelligent voter” a good 
example. The “intelligent voter” is very rapidly 
learning that a great and good man may have more 
regard for him and his interests than the demagogue 
who slaps him on the back or treats him at the cor- 
ner grocery. 

We think we see daylight. The press is becom- 
ing less slavishly partisan. Powerful newspapers, 
here and there, have cut entirely loose from party, 
and there certainly has begun a reaction against the 
disgraceful policy of the past forty years. Rings 
are being broken up. Corrupt intrigues are exposed, 
and there is a genuine call for better men and purer 
and more dignified politics. aus Deo/ 


The Prices of Books. 


ONE of the greatest anomalies of commerce is 
presented by the considerations which govern the 


prices of books. If we step into a retail bookstore, 
and inquire the price of a book of, say, five hundred 
pages duodecimo, we shall learn that it is about two 
dollars. Qn looking into it, we shall learn that it is 
a crude novel—the product of a young girl’s brains, 
and of very little concern to any but girls of the 
age of the writer. The next book we take up shall 
be one of the same size, by the best novelist of his 
language, and the price is also two dollars. We 
pass along a little further, and pick up another 
book, of the same cost in paper and mechanical 
production, but this time it is a philosophical work. 
The author is eminent, and this is the latest declara- 
tion of a most fertile mind—the grand result of all 
his thinking—the best summary of all his wisdom. 
The price of it is two dollars. The next is a poem. 
It took the author years to write it. His art is at 
its best, and he does not expect to surpass it. He 
gives to the world, in this poem, the highest it is in 
him to conceive. His very heart’s blood has been 
coined into its phrases and its fancies—price two 
dollars. The next book examined is a collection of 
the flabby jokes of some literary mountebank, and, 
on inquiring the price, we find that it costs about 
the same to print it that it did to print the others, 
and can be had for two dollars. 

Our natural conclusion is, that the quality of the 
material put into a book has nothing whatever to do 
with the price of it. The work of a poor brain sells 
for just as much, if it sells at all, as the work of a 
good brain. Even when we find an extra price put 
upon a book that appeals to a limited class, we learn 





that the fact has no reference to the quality of the 
work, or to its cost to the man who wrote it. The 
extra price is put on simply to save the publisher 
from loss. The printer and paper-maker must be 
paid. The author is not taken into account. 

As the quality of a painter’s work grows finer 
and better, his pictures command increasing prices. 
The master in sculpture commands the market. He 
gets such prices as he will. Quality is an element 
of price in everything salable that we know of, ex 
cept books. The prices of these are raised or depr: 
ciated only by the printer, the paper-maker, and the 
binder. Quality of the mechanical parts of the prod 
uct is considered only by the publisher. The qual 
ity of the brain that invented and elaborated the 
book, the quality of the life that has gone into it, 
the quality of the art which has given it form—this 
sort of quality is not taken into consideration at all. 

Authorship, though more prosperous and inde- 
pendent than it was formerly, has not yet received 
its proper position in the world. It was a pauper 
for centuries, and still, among a large number of 
book publishers and book buyers, the author is 
regarded as a man whose property in a book is an 
intangible and very unimportant matter. The au- 
thor has nothing whatever to say about the price of 
his book. He takes what the publisher, who is in 
direct competition with pirates, is willing or able to 
give him. 

Now printing, paper, and binding involve pro- 
cesses of manufacture, the prices of which vary but 
little from year to year. They are easily calculable, 
and a publisher knows within three or four cents a 
copy just how much a book will eost him delivered 
at hiscounter. He receives his books like so many 
bales of cotton goods, or cases of shoes. Of the life, 
the education, the genius, the culture, the exhaust- 
ing toil, the precious time, the hope, that went to the 
production of the manuscript from which the books 
were printed, he takes little account. A certain fer- 
centege upon the retail sales goes to the author, and 
the author takes just what the publisher says he can 
afford to give him. 

Well, the golden age of authorship is coming, 
some time, and when it comes, the amount of an 
author’s royalty will be printed on the title-page of 
his book. He can ask the public to pay him for 
royalty what he will, and if the public will not pay 
him his price, then—the book being produced and 
sold by the publisher at regular rates—the author, 
and not the publisher, will be compelled to reduce 
the price, by reducing the royalty. Printing and 
selling books form a very simple business, that men 
may pursue under the same rules that govern every 
other business; but in no way can an author get 
justice until he has a voice in determining the price 
of his books, and the public know exactly what 
they are paying him. At present, he has no direct 
relation with the public. No discriminations are 
made, either for or against him. He stands behind 
the publisher, and the public do not see him at all. 
We see no reason why there should not appear on 
the title-page of every book the price and the 
amount of the author’s royalty--showing exactly 
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who is responsible for the price of the book, par- 
ticularly if it be large. We do not think the plan 
would result in the increase of the cost of books to 
the public, except in instances where it ought to be 
increased. This, or something equivalent to this, 
will come when we get the international copy- 
right. It may take the form that it does in Eng- 
land, where a publisher buys a manuscript outright, 
and sells his volumes at a price based mainly on the 
cost of it. In some way, the quality of literary 
work must be recognized in the price of a book; 
in some way a literary man’s well-earned reputation 
must be taken into account in the sale of his pro- 
ductions, or authorship must suffer a constant and 
most discouraging wrong. We shall have the matter 
all adjusted, by and by. 


The Cure for Gossip. 

EVERYBODY must talk about something. The 
poor fellow who was told not to talk for the fear 
that people would find out that he was a fool, made 
nothing by the experiment. He was considered a 
fool because he did not talk. On some subject or 
another, everybody must have something to say, or 
give up society. Of course, the topics of conver- 
sation will relate to the subjects of knowledge. If 
aman is interested in science, he wil! talk about 
science. If he is an enthusiast in art, he will talk 
about art. If he is familiar with literature, and is 
an intelligent and persistent reader, he will naturally 
put forward literary topics in his conversation. So 


with social questions, political questions, religious 


questions. Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. That of which the mind is full— 
that with which it is furnished—will come out in 
expression. 

The very simple reason why the world is full of 
gossip, is, that those who indulge in it have nothing 
else in them. They must interest themselves in 
something. They know nothing but what they 
learn from day to day, in intercourse with, and 
observation of, their neighbors. What these neigh- 
bors do,—what they say,—what happens to them 
in their social and business affairs,—what they wear, 
—these become the questions of supreme interest. 
The personal and social life around them—this is 
the book under constant perusal, and out of this 
comes that pestiferous conversation which we call 
gossip. The world is full of it; and in a million 
houses, all over this country, nothing is talked of 
but the personal affairs of neighbors. All personal 
and social movements and concerns are arraigned 
before this high court of gossip, are retailed at every 
fireside, are sweetened with approval or embittered 
by spite, and are gathered up as the common stock 
of conversation by the bankrupt brains that have 
nothing to busy themselves with but tittle-tattle. 

The moral aspects of gossip are bad enough. It 
is a constant infraction of the Golden Rule; it is 
full of all uncharitableness. No man or woman of 
sensibility likes to have his or her personal con- 
cerns hawked about and talked about; and those 
who engage in this work are meddlers and busy- 
bodies who are not only doing damage to others— 


| are not only engaged in a most unneighborly office 
| —but are inflicting a great damage upon them- 
selves. They sow the seeds of anger and animosity 
and social discord. Not one good moral resuli 
ever comes out of it. It is a thoroughly immoral 
practice, and what is worst and most hopeless about 
it is, that those who are engaged in it do not see 
that it is immoral and detestable. To go into a man’s 
house, stealthily, when he is away from home, and 
overhaul his papers, or into a lady’s wardrobe and 
examine her dresses, would be deemed a very dis- 
honorable thing; but to take up a man’s or a 
woman’s name, and smutch it all over with gossip— 
to handle the private affairs of a neighbor around a 
hundred firesides—why this is nothing! It makes 
conversation. It furnishes a topic. It keeps the 
wheels of society going. 

Unhappily for public morals, the greed for per- 
sonal gossip has been seized upon as the basis of a 
thrifty traffic. There are newspapers that spring to 
meet every popular demand. We have agricultural 
papers, scientific papers, literary papers, sporting 
papers, religious papers, political papers, and papers 
devoted to every special interest, great and small, 
that can be named, and, among them, papers devoted 
to personal gossip. The way in which the names 
of private men and women are handled by caterers 
for the public press, the way in which their move- 
ments and affairs are heralded and discussed, would 
be supremely disgusting were it not more disgusting 
that these papers find greedy readers enough to 
make the traffic profitable. The redeeming thing 
about these papers is, that they are rarely malicious 
except when they are very iow down—that they 
season their doses with flattery. They find theiz 
reward in ministering to personal vanity. 

What is the cure for gossip? Simply, culture. 
There is a great deal of gossip that has no malig 
nity in it. Good-natured people talk about their 
neighbors because, and only because, they have 
nothing else to talk about. As we write, there 
comes to us the picture of a family of young ladies. 
We have seen them at home, we have met them in 
galleries of art, we have caught glimpses of them 
going from a bookstore, or a library, with a fresh 
volume in their hands. “When we meet them, they 
are full of what they have seen and read. They are 
brimming with questions. One topic of conversa- 
tion is dropped only to give place to another, in 
which they are interested. We have left them, after 
a delightful hour, stimulated and refreshed; and 
during the whole hour not a neighbor’s garment was 
soiled by so much as a touch. They had something 
to talk about. They knew something, and wanted 
to know more. They could listen as well as they 
could talk. To speak freely of a neighbor’s doings 
and belongings would have seemed an impertinence 
to them, and, of course, an impropriety. They had 
no temptation to gossip, because the doings of their 
neighbors formed a subject very much hess interest- 
ing than those which grew out of their knowledge 
and their culture. 

And this tells the whole story. 
gossip is always either malicious or ignorant. 


The confirmed 


The 
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one variety needs a change of heart and the other a 
change of pasture. Gossip is always a personal con- 
fession either of malice or imbecility, and the young 
should not only shun it, but by the most thorough 
culture relieve themselves from all temptation to 
indulge in it. It is a low, frivolous, and too often a 


dirty business. There are country neighborhoods 
in which it rages like a pest. Churches are split in 
pieces by it. Neighbors are made enemies by it for 
life. In many persons it degenerates into a chronic 
disease, which is practically incurable. Let the young 
cure it while they may. 


THE OLD CABINET. 


“THERE is something to be said in favor of the 
sentimentalist, after all. In life and in literature the 
sentimentalist is hardly as unpleasant as the cynic. 
It would be well for every man and woman to culti- 
vate an antipathy to cynicism, for it is the state into 
which we are most likely to fall as life leads us 
on, and we meet the inevitable disappointments. It 
is a fate to which even the sentimentalist is liable. 
Indeed, it is a well-worn proverb that the sweetest 
wine makes the sourest vinegar. 

That the sentimentalist is not always despicable, 
you may learn from Thackeray’s worldly-wise pages. 
In what a fatherly way he pats the little creatures’ 
heads, and chuckles them under their chins. Dick- 
ens, too, would hardly be Dickens should you leave 
out of his books those tenderly amusing touches in 
which he shows what a charm there is for him in 
the gushing sentimentalist, young or ola. The fact 
is all the more interesting when one considers that, 
although Dickens can easily patronize a sentiment- 
alist, he is a good deal of a sentimentalist himself. 

How can we be hard upon sentimentalism when 
we look into our own hearts? Few of us who can- 
not find a corner there where that visitor is not at 
home! The danger is, that if we turn him out into 
the cold, there will be an empty and a dreary place, 
or, worse still, some fellow of the baser sort may 
enter and occupy. 

Supposing ourselves to be of the most refined and 
sensitive type, utterly unable to endure the young 
woman of the autograph collection, or the young 
man at the Von Biilow concert whose hair frowzles 
down over his eyes, and who regards the pensive- 
browed girl of his choice with too evident adoration 
(it is the autograph girl herself, by the way); sup- 
posing ourselves perfectly hard and unsympathetic 
in our attitude toward every grade of sentimental- 
ity, it cannot be denied that there is one satisfac- 
tion in contemplating a case of this kind—he or 
she, at least, is happy. Ah! thou cynic, what 
wouldst thou not give to have the freshness, the 
enthusiasm, the joyful egotism of that young man 
and that young woman! These have all gone from 
thee forever: and what hast thou in their stead ?— 
good taste, propriety, a slow pulse and a dull time. 
Thy conceit, even, is not a conceit that brings con- 
tent. It is a little conceit,—a bothering, di/ettante, 
self-conscious, shifting conceit; not the kind that 
puts a spirit of youth in everything. 


Ir is often very hard to draw the line between 





sentimentality and true sentiment. But it is very 
hard to draw the line in the case of other qualities 
that lie close together, and almost intermix. Ina 
dramatic poem by a great writer, in which occar 
humorous passages, bits of folk-talk and the like, 
most of the readers take the humor as the author 
intended it should be taken.—they are amused, and 
cry, “Well done!” But along comes a man, him- 
self perhaps an undoubted master in that very line, 
lays his finger on these passages, and says, to your 
astonishment, “ This is not genuine.” 

Or you go to see Hans Makart’s decorations, 
“The Abundance of the Land,” “ The Abundance 
of the Sea,” and, for all the obvious carelessness in 
drawing, and the still worse sentimentality in ex- 
pression, you are carried captive by the dash and 
splendor of his color. Then comes a real master 
of color, and tells you that it is well enough to be 
delighted, to be enthusiastic even. Here is power 
without doubt; here is magnificence,—but it is not 
the deep and lasting thing. There can be nothing 
better of the kind; it is the highest result of teach- 
ing; but it is not the highest 47nd, it is not the 
thing that cannot be taught. 

Or who is there so knowing of the unseen moods, 
the inexplicable processes of the poet’s mind, that 
he can tell you, “this is a conceit, a pretty piece of 
intellectual manufacture,’’ and “this is an imagina- 
tion, a genuine creation’? The critic can tell you, 
however, how it impresses Aim. Let us be thankful 
when he does so honestly, and without impertinence 
or assumption. 

In a given work of art, sentimentality may so 
verge upon true sentiment that the critic is deceived. 
The perfect critic, of course, would not be deceived 
in any instance. But the world has been for many 
centuries, and still is, in search of the perfect critic, 
and will never find him—never, at least, this side 
of Doomsday; then he will be revealed in power, 
and will be welcomed by but few. This is doubt- 
less, altogether, the best arrangement—for the criti- 
cism of Doomsday, which is the only true criticism, 
is imperative both in its awards and in its punish- 
ments; whereas few of us are yet ripe for heaven 
or ready for the other place. 


WE wonder whether it is possible to get from a 
pianist both original fire and what is called good 
interpretation. Objections were sometimes made to 
Rubinstein as an interpreter of the music of other 
composers ; and it isnow said that Von Biilow ¢s a 




















good interpreter. But we would much rather hear | 
Rubinstein play. He played like a genius; Von | 
Biilow plays like a man of extraordinarytalent. With 
Rubinstein you forgot that he was playing; with Von 
Biillow you think how wonderfully he plays. Von | 
Biilow charms, refreshes you; Rubinstein thrilled 
and exhausted you. Von Biilow is said to be per- 
fectly correct ; 
false notes, occasionally. But suppose that in piano- 
playing you prefer imaginative passion to elegant 
propriety. 

Salvini’s interpretations of Shakespeare constantly 
offended the critics. Salvini’s Othello, for instance, 
outraged the sensibilities of many persons whose 
spiritual perceptions were of a rare and subtile order. 
It was called a libel upon the poet. But supposing 
it to have been, in very fact, not Shakespeare’s, but 
Salvini’s Othello—it was still a powerful and moving 
spectacle. 

We are inclined to the belief, in the first place, 
that an artist of strong and original genius cannot 
be a good interpreter, in the popular sense; and, in 
the second place, that you get more of the grandeur 
of a great work of art by means of an artist who 
himself is a genius, and who cannot be bound by 


the letter, or even by the prevailing spirit of the | 


work which he interprets. It may be answered 


that Salvini is not Shakespeare, and that it is | 


Shakespeare we want, and not Salvini. To which 
we reply that Shakespeare includes Salvini, and, 
therefore, the more you get of Salvini’s genius, the 
more you have of Shakespeare’s. The world will 
never produce a single actor who can present with 
Shakespearean force all the sides of any one of 
Shakespeare’s great characters; it would take half 
a dozen men, and a woman or two into the bargain, 
each one as strong in his or her way as Salvini, to 
give us a panoramic view of Shakespeare's one 
Othello. What nonsense it is to imagine that any 
single piano-player can interpret any single great 
work of Beethoven! It would be as impossible 
as it is for all the poets of the world to interpret 
the winds and the seas. 





WE should imagine that any person who has had 
much to do with the writing or the reading of criti- 


cism would be glad to-go to heaven. [If it is not 


one of the good points of that place of the desire | 


of hearts, that it is exempt from the mortal neces- 
sity of forming an instant opinion upon every sub- 
ject in nature and art, then it is not what it has 
been represented to be. The necessity of decision 
as to the intrinsic and relative merits of all things 
under and above the sun is not a necessity felt only 
by those who are associated as critics or creators 
with matters of art; the taint is in the atmosphere. 
People in or near the cities, at least, do not enjoy 
pictures or books any more; they form an opinion 
about them. The main thought in the mind of even 
2 young person when you put a book into his hands 
is not, Is it interesting and enjoyable? but, What 
ought, could, would or should I think about it ? 

Let us hope that somewhere on the Western prai- 
ries, or down among the Virginia mountains, or 
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among the New Jersey pines, there are people who 
can read books and look at pictures like human 
beings. 


In Mr. Grorce P. LatHrop’s book, just pub 
lished,” we find a poem which had a great charm 
for us when we first came upon it, a few years ago. 
It is an exquisite poem. Keats might have wrii- 


ten it: 
“THE SONG-SPARROW 


Glimmers gay the leafless thicket 
Close ide my garden gate, 
Where, so light, from post to thicket, 
“— the sparrow, blithe, sedate ; 
ho, with meekly folded wing, 
Comes to sun himself and sing. 


It was there, perhaps, last year, 
That his little house he built; 
For he seems to perk and peer, 
And to twitter, too, and tilt 
The bare branches in between, 
With a fond, familiar mien. 


Once, I know, there was a nest, 
Held there by the sideward thrust 
Of those twigs that touch his breast; 
Though 't is gone now. Some rude 
Caught it, over-full of snow,— 


Bent the bush,—and robbed it so. 


gust 


Thus our highest holds are lost, 
By the ruthless winter's wind, 
When, with swift-dismantling frost, 
i green woods we dwelt in, thinn’d 
Of their leafage, w too cold 
For frail hopes of summer's mold 


But if we, with spring-days mellow, 
Wake*to woeful wrecks of change, 
And the sparrow s ritcrnello 
Scaling still its old sweet range ; 
Can we do a better thing 
Than, with him, still build and sing? 


Oh, my sparrow, thou dost breed 
Thought in me beyond all telling; 
Shootest through me sunlight, seed, 
And fruitful blessing, with that welling 
Ripple of ecstatic rest, 
Gurgling ever from thy breast! 


And thy breezy carol spurs 
Vital motion in my blood, 
Such as in the sapwood stirs, 

Swells and shapes the pointed bud 
Of the hilac: and besets 
The hollows thick with violets. 


Yet I know not any charm 
That can make the fleeting time 
Of thy sylvan, faint alarm 
Suit itself to human rhyme: 
And my yearning rhythmic word 
Does thee grievous wrong, dear bird. 


So, however thou hast wrought 
This wild joy on heart and brain, 
It is better left untaught. 
Take thou up the song acain: 
There is nothing sad afloat 
On the tide that swells thy throat! 


In this collection is another poem which has the 
same bird-like, pathetic quality. It is called “The 
Singing Wire.” We do not quote it here because, 


| not long ago, most of its stanzas were given in 
| these pages. 


These two poems alone would be enough to give 
interest to Mr. Lathrop’s book. But it is inter 


| _* Rose and Roof-Tree. Poems by George Parsons Lathrop. 
| (With frontispiece, illustrating “ Jessamine,” drawn by John 
La Farge.) 
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esting on account of the impression that one gets 
from it of a new and distinct poetic individuality. 
The feeling for nature throughout these poems 
is delicate and penetrating. 
there is a sense of rains, and mists, and winds; 
of things that grow in the sunlight, or under the 
shadow of leaves. 

But the human feeling is strong also, and the 
poems most characteristic and most successful seem 
to be those in which the natural and the human are 
interblended, as in “ The Song-Sparrow,”’ 
Singing Wire,” “ Jessamine,” “ The Lily-Pond,” 
and others. 
last-named poem: 


“ How came we through the yielding wood, 
That day, to this sweet-rustiing shore? 
Oh, there together while we stood, 
A butterfly was wafted o'er, 


In sleepy light; and even now 
His shimmering beauty doth return 
Upon me, when the soft winds blow, 
And lilies toward the sunlight yearn.” 


Here, however, is a bit of character-painting, | ner, 


done with a firm hand, and with very little allusion 
to nature: 


“FIRST GLANCE. 


A budding mouth and warm blue eyes; 
A laughing face;—and laughing hair, 
So ruddy does it rise 
From off that forehead fair; 


Frank fervor in whate’er she said, 

And a shy grace when she was still; 
A bright, elastic tread; 
Enthusiastic will; 


These wrought the magic of a maid 
As sweet and sad as the sun in spring, 
Joyous, yet half-afraid 
er joyousness to sing. 


What weighs the unworthiness of earth 
When beauty such as this finds birth? 
Rare maid; to look on thee 
Gives all things harmony! 


The book throughout gives evidence of a fertile 
and beautiful fancy, the verse rising now and then into 
the region of imagination. “Helen at the Loom” 
is a rapid, graceful, and suggestive sketch; but the 
sonnet which follows it has, in spite of what we 
feel lo be imperfection in expression, an imagina- 
tive grasp and a depth of thought that make it mem- 
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On Founding a Home. 


FIRST secure a home, which is, a house to live in, 
and the proper people in it to compose the founda- 
tions of home life. Directions as to house decora- 
tion or skillful cookery, or the control of cook or 
chambermaid, are of very little account, if the peo- 
ple who sit down in the pretty rooms day by day 
find their hearts torn by jealousy, or their brains 


“ The | 


| orable. 
| under the title of “ Immanent Imperfection.” 


In turning the pages | 


The following stanzas are from the 


' 
' 
‘ 
| 


| 
| 


| 


AND SOCIETY. 


The sonnet first appeared in this magazine 
It is 
now called 

“*Q WHOLESOME DEATH.’ 


O wholesome Death, thy somber funeral-car 
Looms ever dimly on the lengthening way 
Of life; while, lengthening still, in sad array, 
My deeds in - procession go, that are 
As mourners of the man they helped to mar, 
I see it all in dreams, such as waylay 
‘The wandering fancy when the solid day 
Has fallen in smoldering ruins, and night's star, 
Aloft there, with its steady point of liz shit 
Mastering the eye, has wrapped the brain in slee; 
Ah, when I die, and planets take their flight 
Above my grave, still let my spirit keep 
Sometimes its vigil of divine remorse, 
"Midst pity, praise, or blame heaped o’er my corse!” 


The sonnets entitled “Moods of Love” 
great sweetness and thoughtfulness. 

“The Silent Tide,” a story in blank verse, cover 
ing twenty-three pages, is the most ambitious piece 
in the book. The story itself is a very touching 
one, and the tone is well preserved throughout. It 
was a difficult undertaking—somewhat in the man- 
but not imitative, of “ Enoch Arden ”—and has 
been accomplished with a fair degree of success. 
Those who have stayed by the sea-side will find 
many familiar touches; and here is an old simile 


have 


| strikingly reset : 


“ As when that frosty fern-work and those palms 
Of visionary leaf, and trailing vines, 
Quaint-chased by night-winds on the pane, melt off, 
And naked earth, stone-stiff, with bristling trees, 
Stares in the winter sunlight coldly through.” 


“The Silent Tide” has a fault, we think, which 
appears elsewhere in the book, namely, an attempt 


| to give color by a crowd of thought-out adjectives, 


| 


rather than by a reliance upon epithets that come 
naturally with a strong poetic mood. But this is a 


| fault which acknowledged masters do not escape, 


and may be readily forgiven ina first book. After 


| saying this much in dispraise, and expressing a 


| poetry. 


regret that the author did not omit altogether from 
the collection his cruder work (of which we find too 
| much here), we beg leave to commend “ Rose and 
Roof-Tree” to the good graces of all lovers of 
No words could praise too much the tone 


| of this book; it is high, thoughtful, pure, and aito- 


AND 


| ing of each other, 


gether admirable. 


SOCIETY. 


rasped by nervous irritation. Let Tom and Amelia 
turn from the altar, resolving to start fair and give 
themselves the largest chance of a clear understand 
and, in consequence, of future 
happiness. Let them turn their backs on boarding- 
houses, shut their eyes to all considerations of style, 
be deaf to all hints of Mrs. Grundy’s expectations, 
and buy or rent a house within their means. Ii 
they are too poor for a house, then a flat; if not a 





flat, a room; or, if the worst comes to the worst, let 
them hire, like our friends at Rudder Grange, a 
canal-boat; only let them go to housekeeping, and 
go to°it alone. Comfortable quarters, perhaps, are 
offered them in the house of one of their parents, 
who very naturally try to keep the young birds, just 
mated, a little longer in the old nest, especially if 
they are well-to-do people, to whom the addition to 
the family will be only a pleasure and no burden. 
Amelia’s husband not being able to support her in 
the style to which she is accustomed, what can be 
more proper than that they should occupy part of 
her father’s mansion, and reap the benefit of well- 
trained servants, carriages, and sumptuous fare? 
Or some other motive of economy or affection dic- 
tates their plans. Amelia’s mamma being a widow, 
and devoted to her child, why should she live alone 
in her house, peopled for her, perhaps, by ghosts of 
the beloved dead? Why not take the spare room 
in the young people’s house and make a part of 
their new life? Or it may be Tom’s unmarried sis- 
ter or bachelor uncle who comes in to make a third 
in the partnership just begun. Now this new- 
comer may be the most clever, amiable, dearest soul 
in the world, and the arrangement one dictated by 
prudential motives and affection; but ninety times 
in a hundred it is destructive of the fine tone and 
temper of the newly formed household. The first 
year of married life is a passage, at the best, over 
dangerous quicksands ; no matter how intimate their 
knowledge of each other was before marriage, hus- 
band and wife have now to find each other out in a 
thousand new and unexpected phases, and to adjust 
themselves each to the other in the habits, tastes,even 
language of every day. It will require all the tact 
and the patience which love gives to enable them to 
do this, and the interference, even the presence, of a 
third party, is always a disturbing element. The 
more dear and near the relations of this third party, 
the more apt are they to come between the wife and 
husband. Unfortunately, too, the whole tone of 
wedded life usually receives its key-note from this 
first year; and so invariably damaging is the influ- 
ence of outsiders upon it, that the best receipt, prob- 
ably, to insure a happy marriage, would be to make 
a holocaust of all kinsfolk on the wedding day. As 
that is not practicable, let Amelia and Tom live as 
much apart as is possible for at least twelve months, 
selfish as such reserve may appear to their families. 
It is a duty which they owe to each other. After 
they have become in a measure one, and the uncer- 
tainty and disquietude of the storms and sunshine 
of early marriage have given place to a settled home 
atmosphere, the occasional presence of strangers 
has usually a wholesome influence. With the com- 
panionship of a guest now and then, Tom and 
Amelia are less likely to fiad their thoughts and 
opinions grow stale and tedious. Charity, too, 
assumes no more beautiful form than in a gracious 
hospitality, especially to those who are needy in 
body or mind. We know certain households where 
there is always to be found an orphan girl going to 
school with the other children, or a helpless old 
black “Aunty” in her chair by the kitchen fire, or 
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some other waif warmed and sheltered from the cold 
without. We remember a certain young girl to 
whom books were a hopeless mystery, but who, like 
most Virginian women, was skilled in housewifery, 
who took into her father’s house, one after another, 
girls of fourteen from an adjoining mill, and trained 
them herself as seamstresses and cooks, teaching 
them to read and write at the same time. Before 
and after her marriage she fitted and placed eight 
women in useful, honorable careers of life. The 
home, when founded, should always be large enough 
to give place to some creature needing help, or 
it may be too small for any blessing to rest upon, 
which falls like dew from above. 


Window Gardening. 


VERY few city housekeepers have found them- 
selves possessed of a dozen square feet of back yard, 
or a window opening to the south, who have not 
tried gardening in one or both, usually with most 
impotent conclusions. They had some paradisiacal 
vision before them of the beds of sweetness and 
color, the dusky alleys and nests of greenery, about 
some friend’s country-seat. They attempted the 
same in miniature, only to find their tiny grass plat 
dusty and dock-grown, their vines barren stems, 
their hardy climbers “ warranted to run up twenty 
feet the first season,” stopping short to die in as 
many inches. This, in spite of all scientific appli- 
ance, manuring, mulching, and leaf mold, or untir- 
ing practice with patent syringes or scissors. The 
very flowers which creep from one village garden to 
another, bold invaders to be drawn out with hoe and 
rake, dwindle into pale leafless stalks in the artistic 
jardiniére, and wili »ot be coaxed into life by ten- 
derest care. The first mistake made by our amateur 
city gardener is to ignore the poisonous air in which 
she essays to rear her frail charges. No tender or 
half-hardy plant will survive two weeks’ confinement 
in rooms heated by furnaces and lighted by gas. 
If there be an open fire-place in the house, it would 
be wise to keep this class of plants solely in this 
apartment. If there be no open fire-place, we ear- 
nestly advise our householder to purchase one. It 
will cost her less than a good engraving, and will 
not only fill the room with pictures, but help the 
little ones to rosy cheeks. If we could sketch for 
her a certain cozy sitting-room, it would convert her 
more surely than any argument. There is a big fire 
in the recesses of a quaint-carved wooden fire-place ; 
bear skins, on which the dog and boys romp or sleep 
together; and glass-doors open intoa little chamber 
filled with ferns, ivy, and all wood growths. The 
air of this chamber is warmed from the inner room ; 
the outer walls, of course, are glass. On a winter’s 
day there are glimpses, through the mosses and 
vines, of the snow outside. A woman who cannot 
afford a Meissonier can compass this, and so bring 
a great pleasure and brightness into her children’s 
memory of home. 

If the open fire, however, be unattainable, she 
must limit her attempt at gardening to the hardies: 
of plants. Ivy, that is, the English varieties, will 
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defy dry heat and gas, if the leaves are frequently 
washed; while the Begonias flourish in the poison 
with a Borgian delight. 

Very pretty effects may be produced, too, at the 
cost of a few cents, by planting verbenas, morning. 
glories, cobea scandens, and the Maurandias in 
baskets or flower-pots, which can be concealed 
behind statuary or bronzes. They will grow luxu- 
riantly, with blossoms which are miniatures of those 
which they yield in summer. The best fertilizer 
which can be applied to them or to any other house 
plants is that afforded by the tea-pot. The cold tea- 
grounds which the Irish throw on the hearth as an 
offering to the lares, if poured as a libation to these 
household fairies, will produce a miracle of beauty 
and perfume. 


Children’s Nerves. 


On the street the other day we saw a fretful 
mother roughly shaking and chiding, for “being so 
cross,”’ 2 sensitive child, who shrank in nervous ter- 
ror from the harsh blast of a toy trumpet, sounded 
in his ear by a jolly little urchin, who evidently had 
intended to give pleasure, not pain. The frightened 
child, with pale face, trembling lips, and pathetic 
little suppressed sob, struggled manfully to conquer 
his nerves and his wounded heart. “Cross” was 
clearly the very last word that should have been 
applied to the suffering little fellow, whose nerves 
were set a-tremble for at least one whole day—not 
so much by the shock of the discordant blast, which 
a few kind words might have soothed away, as by 
the subsequent rough handling and rougher tones 
of his mother, and by his own very great effort at 
self-command. 

Of course, the cruelty of this mother was uncon- 
scious, but not, on that account, much the less cul- 
pable. It should be the business of those who have 
the care of children, not only to see that they have 
proper food and clothing, but also to study their 
characters, dispositions, and nerves. Notwithstand- 
ing the attention that scientific physicians are now 
paying to the nervous system, we cannot yet expect 
to know the reasons why a noise, an odor, a touch, 
that is innocuous to most, to a few may cause terror, 
or pain, or faintness, or death. Yet, by observation, 
we may find out what affects unpleasantly the nerves 
of the child intrusted to our care, and, by avoiding 
as far as possible exposing it to the cause of its 
nervous fears or irritation, and by gently soothing 
it when such exposure is unavoidable, gradually 
inure its nerves to bear with fortitude the painful 
excitement. : 

In this way we have known nervous antipathies 
to be overcome when a contrary course would have 
produced serious consequences; perhaps, even 
death. 

A little girl whom we knew was thrown almost 
into convulsions at the sight of a dog or a cat. The 
parents would not allow either animal to be about 
their premises; and with equal good sense, would 
never permit the child’s terrors to be spoken of in 
her presence. If, by chance, one of the obnoxious 


animals approached her, she was always taken up, | 





as if by accident, and her attention diverted. After 
a time, she gained courage enough to look at the 
causes of her terror, when their beauties and good 
qualities were pointed out to her, though she was 
never asked to touch them. Now the child has 
grown to be a young woman, conspicuous for her 
fondness for all animals, and especially for dogs and 
cats. Had her parents abruptly attempted to make 
her conquer her antipathy, its impression would, in 
all probability, have been so deepened that she could 
never have risen above it. In a similar case, of 
which we have been told, the chiid died in convul- 
sions, induced by being compelled to touch a 
horse, the object of its nervous terror. On the 
other hand, by weakly humoring such fears, talking 
about them in the presence of those subject to them, 
and thus al'owing, or leading, their minds to dwell 
upon them, the unfortunates may be all their lives 
subject to the bondage of an unreasoning terror. 

A striking instance of the danger of disregarding 
a nervous dread is related in the memoir of Charles 
Mayne Young. A young gentleman had been 
appointed attaché to the British Legation at St. 
Petersburg. On his arrival at that capital, he was 
congratulated by the ambassador on being in time 
to witness the celebration of a grand féte, and invited 
to accept in the great church a seat among those 
reserved for the ambassadorial party. Though, in 
such cases, an invitation is equivalent to a com- 
mand, the attaché begged to be excused. Being 
pressed for his reasons, he gave them with much 
reluctance. 

“There will be martial music,” he said, “and | 
have an insuperable objection to the sound of a 
drum. It gives me tortures that I cannot describe. 
My respiration becomes so obstructed that it seem 
to me that I must die.” 

The ambassador laughed, saying that he should 
esteem himself culpable if he allowed his attaché to 
yield to a weakness so silly, and commanded him to 
be present at the féte. 

On the day appointed all were in their places, 
when suddenly was heard the clang of martial music 
and the beat of the great drum. The ambassador, 
with ironical smile, turned to see the effect upon the 
“young hypochondriac.”” The poor fellow was 
upon the floor, quite dead. On a post-mortem 
examination, it appeared that the shock to his finely- 
strung nervous organization had caused a rupture 
of one of the valves of the heart. 

If then, as we see, the adult, with every reason for 
subduing nervous antipathies, apparently so unrea- 
sonable and ridiculous, finds it impossible to do 
how can a little child be expected to control or 
explain them ? 

Visiting. 


HAs it never occurred to any of our readers that in 
the general endeavor now being made by Americans 
for the better ordering of our homes and society, 
it was high time that some consideration should 
be given to the subject of visiting? We make a 
fine art of house-building, of house-decoration, of the 
dress and conversation which shall be found in our 
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houses; but as to the people who shall come into | crowd at the time of births and funerals. Sympa- 


them, the how or when they shall come, or the | 


relations between us and them, that is all lefi to 
chance or whim, to our good nature or their modesty 
or impudence. The common sense of society by 
this time should have evolved certain rules in this 
matter for the behoof of all civilized people. In 


fact, in large cities there are such rules, narrowing | 


hospitality within formal lines, and insisting, first 


of all, that it must be distinctly offered before it is | 


claimed. There is very little “dropping in’’ or 
“surprises” practiced among the better classes of 
the sea-board cities; hence, we hear bitter com- 
plaints among strangers, used to provincial customs, 
of the coldness and lack of sociability of New York- 
ers and Philadelphians. Yet it seems to us that the 


cities have caught the higher idea of hospitality. A | 
man’s house, if he means to carry out his own theo- | 
| wretched failure. 


ries of family life or education, ought to be his castle, 
to which he admits only such outsiders as seems 
best to him. When that is the case, the guest 
receives honor for whom the draw-bridge is lowered. 
But, where the draw-bridge is down all the time, 
and the house is subject to an irruption at any hour 
of the day of the most alien and vulgar folk, simply 
because they happen to rent the house next door, 
the hospitality becomes that of the market-place. 
Our friends Tom and Amelia have just been 
married this winter, and want, of course, to extract 
the most happiness and noblest meaning out of their 
life. We would advise them, if they live in town, 
to choose but few friends, and to receive them on 
certain set evenings; but, when they do receive 
them, let their hospitality and welcome be as liberal 
and warm as their hearts can offer. Reception 
evenings have been abused by fashionable folly, but 
the idea is practical and rational. Whether Amelia 
lives on a third-floor flat, and prepares her own 
table of refreshments, or in a palace on Murray Hill, 
it will be cheaper and pleasanter for her to know 
when her friends will come, and to be ready for 
them, than to have them filtered through the 
week, both in and out of season. If the young 


people settle down in a country village, let them by | 
all means lock the back-door to everybody but the | 
| with plain finials and: supports—and inquired the cost. The 


milk-man and the butcher. Why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, should Amelia surrender half her time 
to gossips over pickles and preserves, or to friend- 
ships based upon the loan of copper kettles? We 
shall be told that this intercourse is kindly, and that 
our neighbors are, nine times out of ten, good people. 
If they are, the less reason for founding our inter- 


course with them on the privacies of household | 
economies. Let us give our friendship, our charity, | 


our love, as freely as we will, but keep our back- 
stairs to ourselves. 
The country idea of hospitality grew out of the 


primitive condition of society, when a man was his | 
own butcher, tailor, physician, and green-grocer, and | 


in time of need relied upon his neighbors for these | . 
| from samples, with a clear understanding of what | was getting. 


| At six o'clock the same evening the package was delivered at 


necessary offices. We have grown out of that. 

There are few people of culture living in villages 

who would not gladly do away with the custom of 

sewing-bees, or accidentals, or the pushing, kindly 
VoL. XI.—29. 





thy every man should give to his neighbor, but 
companionship and aid only when he is sure they 
are welcome. 

The generous and splendid hospitality of the 
Southern States before the war is often cited as the 
perfection of social life. Amelia, perhaps, is a Vir- 
ginian. A dozen unexpected guests, more or less, 
at her father’s table, made little difference when the 
plantation furnished unlimited provisions, and there 
was a horde of servants delighted to do their part. 
But now she has come to other skies and other 
manners in hall and kitchen. Her safest rule is to 
surprise nobody with a visit. Nine times out of 
ten the one spare chamber is occupied, her hostess 


| has an engagement, or there is a strike below stairs on 


account of the run of company. The visit which, if 
expected, would have been a mutual delight, is a 
In time, too, Amelia, if she 
does not guard herself, will find hospitality, like 
everything else, casily degenerate into sham and 
snobbishness. She will be tempted to leave cards 
on fashionable people whom she despises; she 
will be tempted to entertain Mrs. B., who gives a 
ball next week, rather than the poor little governess 
to whom a tea-drinking is rapturous dissipation, or 
the shop boys from the country, ora dozen other mor- 
bid lonely souls,—the lame, the halt, and the blind. 

In fact, when we think of this vast aggregate of 
fashionable calling in towns, of the back-door, inane, 
country gossips, of the congregation of Irishwomen 
dawdling on alley door-steps all ever the land, we 
begin to think that purposeless visiti..g is the root 
of all evils, and true hospitality the rarest and finest 
of the virtues. 


The Fashion of Fancy Prices. 
New York, November 17, 187s. 

Eprror or Scrisner: Yourremark in a recent number, that 
“the principle of economy is not so much self-sacrifice as dis- 
cretion,” has received a marked exemplification in a recent 
experience of mine, which may be of interest to some of your 
city readers. 

Having occasion to purchase a brass rod from which to sus- 
pend a curtain in a door-way, I went to the rooms of 
a prominent house-furnishing establishment on Broadway, and 
stated my wants—a simple one-inch brass rod, three feet long, 


gentleman in charge fingered leisurely at some rare French 
tapestry, and after a glance at the William Morris paper on the 
wall, said he thought “such a fixtuah could be made as low as 
$30 or $40.” I assured him again, with emphasis, that I only 


| wished a plain brass rod; but he merely reiterated the high 


figures, in a monotonous way, as if such practice were the 
familiar habit of his mind. I could only falter out my astonish- 
ment and leave. 

And so I went from store to store on Broadway—from one 
Dealer in Taste to another—nowhere finding a plain rod, of brass 
or wood, for less than $15, which, it may be of interest to know, 
was ty ce the cost of the curtain. Finally, at a homely pot- 


| and-ke 'e,-dust-pan-and-match-safe-furnishing store, I was told 


that I could perhaps find what I wanted at their factory in 
West ‘Twenty-ninth street. Here, in the midst ofall sorts of 
house-furnishing wares, from hotel annunciators to door-hinges, 
I found the foreman, and selected the brass rod and fixtures 


my room—as chaste and serviceable a rod as one would want; 
and all at the total expense of $1.75! 
io your readers wonder how the fashionable caterers to 
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fashionable tastes grow rich? And does it ever occur to the 
wealthy that their indulgence is responsible for the necessities 
of the poorer classes. He who fees a well-paid waiter for his 
wine, makes it necessary that others should fee him for their 
bread. Why, so accustomed have some of these dealers 
become to these exorbitant charges, that they seem to be 
oblivious to small prices, as if small prices had been “retired,” 





CULTURE 
The American Argonauts.* 


Ir is fortunate that there are writers who are 
competent to put on record some of the interior his- 
tory of the early emigrants to California. To do 
justice to that unique movement which peopled an 
old Spanish colonial possession with an Anglo- 
Saxon race, requires a familiar acquaintance with the 
men engaged in it, as well as a rare faculty of obser- 
vation. The absurd blunders of an Englishman who 
attempts to use our Americanisms or American 
slang, are not more melancholy than the failures of 
those who have essayed to give us glimpses of an 
early California life of which they have had no 
actual experience. It is true that much of the wild 
flavor of that life is peculiarly American; and it is 
also true that our language has been enriched, if we 
may use that word, with many idioms which are 
compact of meaning, because they have originated 
in the stress .nd strain of a wonderful pioneer expe- 
rience. But, after all, we cannot help feeling that 
one must have had some part in the life of the gold- 
seekers, if he would truly tell us of their character, 
repeat their language, and chronicle any part of 
their queer doings. The race of gold-hunting pio- 
neers has passed away. Here and there a few bat- 
tered old fellows remain, like stranded drift-wood 
on the shore. Some have been absorbed into the 
reputable and well-regulated society which has 
replaced the disorderly elements of earlier times. 
But, for the most part, the multitudes which swept 
over the Sierra, or up the shores of the Pacific, have 
utterly vanished from all human observation. The 
curivus tourist vainly searches in the smug interior 
towns of California and Nevada for the types which 
Bret Harte has immortalized, like flies in amber, in 
the crystalline pages of his stories of the “Argo- 
nauts.” The rough-talking, picturesque, generous, 
uncouth, and generally disreputable “ Forty-Niner” 
has as completely ceased to be as the old-time lazza- 
rone of sunny Naples. 

The gold-seekers, and in this class we include all 
the early immigrants to California, are properly 
divided into two groups—those who went by sea 
and those who journeyed by land. By those who 
ought to know it is said that the subtle distinction 


* Tales of the Argonauts and Other Sketches. By Bret 


Harte. 
the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst,” “Wan Lee, the Pagan ;" 
“How Old Man Plunkett went Home,” “The Fool of Five 
Forks,” “ Baby Syivester,” “An Episode of Fiddletown,” “A 
Jersey Centenarian.” Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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as the Government might call in the smaller denominations of 
the bank-notes. Such firms are apt to get the patronage of the 
newly rich and the reckless; but thoughtful people, whose 
comfort and little luxuries represent days of labor, are always 
glad to hear of short cuts to first prices. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Paut Grave Ss, Jr 


PROGRESS. 


between these two varieties of emigrants never 
wholly vanished. Certainly, the wild freedom of 
the sea is a very different thing from the wild free- 
dom of the vast untrodden spaces which we used to 
call “the plains.’”’ Before either Argonauts or 
plainsmen reached the land of gold, they had devel. 
oped traits of character which entered into the com- 
posite man now known as theearly Californian. Sim- 
ilar, yet unlike, these rovers of the sea and land 
together met and formed a novel race of men. One 
had the careless swing of the ocean; the other, the 
rude abandon of frontier solitudes. One had endured 
without discipline the wearisome monotony of a 
long voyage ; the other had been literally let loose in 
the heart of the continent, where for months he was 
outside of the restraints of society and human law. 
Both had been turned in upon themselves, com- 
pelled to draw upon whatever of moral stamina 
they had by nature. They were compelled to bring to 
the surface the strongest faculties with which they 
had been endowed. The Argonaut was sanguine, 
hungry for gold, improvident. He who had trav- 
eled “the plains across’? had already suffered the 
hard training of defeat, privation, and often disap- 
pointment. 

The men in this most novel exodus were for 
a time emancipated from all artificial restraint. 
Some of the ships of the Argonauts were filled 
with wrecks—wrecks of moral character —long 
before their passengers debarked on the golden 
shores. The names of some of these vessels which 
early doubled Cape Horn and made their slow way 
up the Pacific are historic. Their living freight was 
a mass of lawlessness, violence, and self-abandon- 
ment. Men who had been well nurtured and 
schooled in all the proprieties of a conservative form 
of society, gradually bloomed into the most pictur- 
esque of vagabonds. Thrown by themselves into 
an idle life at sea, as isolated as the ship which bore 
them, they preyed upon each other. Herded 
together, without any special stimulus to mental 
exertion, these active and adventurous spirits 
invented pastimes, employments, a language, and 
modes of thought of their own. Deprayvity is 
always sure to come to the surface under such con- 
ditions. Among the earlier emigrants by sea were 


| many companies which landed in California without 


Including *‘ The Rose of Tuolumne,”’ “‘A Passage in | 


serious loss of moral tone. But, for the most part, 
it was true of the men who embarked with good 
habits, an honest intention to keep themselves 


| unspotted, and a legacy of parental blessing, that 
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they began life in California with wild recklessness, 
and an utter contempt for all their early training. 
But. while this was measurably true, it should be 
said that this strange experience, whether by sea 
or land, also developed some admirable traits of 
character. Men who had been weak and inefficient 
at home hardened into heroes while voyaging by sea 
or tramping across the continent. Here and there 
were limp young fellows who went down utterly in 
the struggle of which the voyage was made up. 
Here and there, too, was one who might have been 
worth something elsewhere, but who was too deli- 
cate to endure the brutal nagging and purposeless 
persecution of his comrades. A majority of the 
Argonauts left their ships with the coarser attributes 
of character all toughened and in high condition. 
With some desirable things, they had discarded 
sentiment, softness, and every appearance of weak- 
ness. They expressed themselves tersely; they 
wasted rfeither words nor time. They were eager 
for the race for wealth. To secure the shining 
prize they stripped themselves of every ounce of 
superfluousness. No man voyaged around Cape 
Horn in those far-off days with the faintest intention 
of making a home in the land of gold. It was 
thought impossible for a high form of civilization to 
exist over a gold mine. Perhaps this is still true. 
But these men took with them only rations to sus- 
tain themselves in their search for gold, and tools to 
tear the precious stuff from the bosom of the earth. 
They proposed to snatch their share of the treasure, 
and return more swiftly than they had gone. 

With those who went to California across the 
plains the case was somewhat different. They bore 
with them some remnants of domesticity. Their 
journey was almost pastoral. Their cattle, horses, 
or mules were their companions—brought from 
home. Their canvas-covered wagons perpetually 
reminded them of the land out of which they jour- 
neyed. Some of them had brought their wives and 
children and household goods. They often suffered 
from unexpected hardships. Starvation, sickness,and 
a multitude of perils overtook them. A pestilence 
walked up and down the half-trodden highway from 
ocean to ocean. Hostile [Indians menaced many 
and cut off not a few. Brigands sprang up from 
the scattered bands of emigrants, finding robbery 
more congenial than a daily struggle to reach the 
promised land. Outlaws must be dealt with sum- 
marily, and that rough justice which later was so 
promptly dispensed in the mines was the only 
appearance of human law on the plains. The path- 
way of these pilgrims was thickly set with the 
graves of those who fell in this battle of life. By 
night one might fancy he saw the long line of camp- 
fires gleaming by every stream, or glowing in 
countless valleys, from the Missouri to the Sacra- 
mento—a belt of lights. By day one could see the 
confused heaps of earth along the trail which 
marked where hundreds had fallen by the way. 

Still the multitude kept on; and from these 
strange channels two mighty streams met in Cal- 
ifornia. The schooling of the invaders had been 
novel. It produced novel results. 
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marked feature of this new race of men was its indi- 
viduality. No man was like anyother man. There 
were strong, almost fierce, friendships ; but it seems 
as if no two men thought alike. Each human unit 
refused to be absorbed into any problem whatever. 
Old ties fell off from men, with their old habits and 
manners. Sons and fathers quarreled and fought 
like unnatural brothers, while at sea or on the 
plains. Old neighbors hated each other, and some 
mysterious bond united in new associations the 
most unlikely and dissimilar partners. To “go 
back on” a friend or “shake” a partner was one of 
the gravest of crimes. It was worse than murder— 
it was next to theft in the brief table of deadly sins. 

These men wrought always in the open air, or 
they burrowed in pits and caves of the earth. They 
endured fatigue and exposure with marvelous 
patience. They knew no domestic life, but con- 
sorted together in drinking-shops. There they 
sought that human sympathy and society which 
every soul craves. The grasshoppers are not more 
unfixed in their abodes than were these. They 
camped by streams and placers to-day; to-morrow 
they were gone. They rushed from point to point, 
wherever there was promise of gold. A mining 
hamlet sprang up in a night; in a day it was as 
utterly deserted as a primeval solitude. 

Into this strange existence woman came tardily. 
While she delayed she was idealized, almost deified. 
Men who lived lives of roughness and violence pre- 
served an inner shrine, in which was locked the 
image of what they fondly fancied a far-off mother, 
sister, or sweetheart to be. So when the feminine 
element was gradually added to the population of 
the new State, long-banished man was toward her 
chivalrous, tender, adoring. If the women did not 
always deserve this homage, it was nevertheless a 
genuine tribute of the savage man to the finer 
creature which she should be. And men fought for 
these women, good or bad, as other animals have 
fought; and these women, too, good or bad, evoked 
the long-slumbering sentiment of the rude cynics 
who had almost hardened into satyrs as they dug in 
the earth. 

Such a society as this, such a movement as that 
which peopled the State of California, may never be 
Perhaps it is well that this is so. It 
was a curious phenomenon. Its results will long 
be valuable to the student of human nature. The 
grotesque element in it is a novel addition to litera- 
ture; its few heroic episodes make us think better 
of human kind. But the sordidness, the avarice, 
selfishness, and wild license of passion which the 
life of the gold-hunters brought into strong relief, 
let us k »pe, will never be produced on so grand a 
stage m *b fore so vast an audience. 

When w. consider, however, the character of this 
movement—so unique and so _ picturesque—we 
begin to appreciate the true value of Bret Harte’s 
work. It is possible that in a few minor and imma- 
terial points historical accuracy has been sacrificed 
to the requirements of art. But, for all purposes of 
record, these wonderful stories of the Argonauts 
may be accepted as faithful pictures of the men, of 


seen again. 
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their manners, and of the scenes in which they moved. 
Whatever “ Oakhurst,” “ Tennessee’s Partner,” and 
the men of “Roaring Camp” may be in fiction, 
they deserve to be recollected as types of character. 
The adventures and homely doings of the Forty- 
Niners were dramatic; the plainest statement of the 
events which illustrated their brief career must be a 
strange story. Bret Harte has done more than 
tell his tale with graphic power—he has caught the 
subtle, elusive spirit of those earlier times. His 
books are picture galleries, vivid with light and 
color. 


Longfellow’s ‘“‘Masque of Pandora and Other 
Poems."’* 


It seems to us that “The Masque of Pandora” 
could not have been written by a poet thoroughly 
penetrated by the spirit of Greek mythological 
literature. Were the author unknown, one might 
conjecture that the sources from which he drew 
were translations, and not the originals; that he 
had become acquainted with Greek mythology 
and the drama, but had quite failed in imbib- 
ing its essence or its art because the middleman, 
the translator, was not a poet. Not a few of 
the literary giants of England have, in former cent- 
uries, ventured into this species of writing, and 
their intellectual force has succeeded in making 
Anglo-Greek masques acceptable; but the vast 
majority of such efforts, even those of the great 
men, are no longer read. We fear a like fate will 
quickly befall “ The Masque of Pandora” in spite of 
several good passages in it, such, for instance, as 
the following : 


“Chorus of Oreades. 


Centuries old are the mountains ; 
Their foreheads wrinkled and rifted 
Helios crowns by day, 

Pallid Selene by night; 

From their bosoms uptossed 

The snows are driven and drifted, 
Like Tithonus’ beard 

Streaming dishevelled and white. 
Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpets blow in the vastness; 
Phantoms of mist and rain, 

Cloud and the shadow of cloud, 
Pass and repass by the gates 

Of their inaccessible fastness ; 

Ever unmoved they stand, 
Solemn, eternal, and proud.” 


Among the “Other Poems,” “Amalfi” is delight- 
ful for its sweetness, grave humor, beautiful land- 
scape painting, and the delicate way in which the 
human element has been infused into the lovely 
scene. We cannot quote without giving the whole 
poem. The lines for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Class of 1825 in Bowdoin College, called “ Morituri 
Salutamus,” are certainly the most important in this 
collection. Here Mr. Longfellow has left the region 
of generalization and charming fancies; here, with 
a hand well trained in more impersonal work, he 
strikes the heart’s quivering fiber. There is room 
only for these few lines : 





*The M 
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“And now, my classmates; ye ining few 
That number not the half of those we knew, 
Ye. against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute! 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 

* * * * 





* - 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening tonight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


It seems to us that in the sonnets also Longfellow 
is at his best. Should he never publish another 
poem (Heaven forefend such a catastrophe! }, these 
sonnets would form a most noble and beautiful close 
to the complete poem which his collected works would 
make. Or, if we use the figure of the symphony in 
speaking of the Longfellow anthology, it may be said 
that the first melodious notes, sounded so long ago, 
had in them the prediction of a closing strain not 
unlike that to which we listen in the “ Book of Son- 
nets.” There is about them an indefinable charm of 
tone,—a purity, a calmness, a melancholy,—that 
belongs only to this poet, and could belong to him 
perfectly only in the fullness of age. 

As to the matter of form, the sonnets are after 
the Italian model ; but this model is used as Milton 
and as Wordsworth used it, not with slavish adher- 
ence to rules. Among the sonnets which have 
given us most delight are the following, the first of 
which is from “ Three Friends of Mine: ” 


“River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace f 
And say good night, for now the western skies 
Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s face. 
Good night! good night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 
Thou hast but _—_ thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I si a little longer, as one stays : 
ay 44 up the embers that stil burn.” 


“THE TIDES. 


saw the long line of the vacant shore, 
The sea-weed and the shells upon the sand, 
And the brown rocks left bare on every hand 
As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 
Then heard I, more distinctly than before, 
The ocean breathe and its great breast expand, 
And hurrying came on the defenseless land, 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar 
All thought and feeling and desire, I said 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song 
Have ebbed from me forever! Suddenly o’er me 
They swept again from their deep ocean L 
And in a tumult of delight, and strong i 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 


Story’s *“ Nero.” * 


For a first play, which, if we are not mistaken, 
this is, “Nero” is a very creditable performance. 
If it does not prove Mr. Story a master of blank 
verse, it shows that he is more at home in dialogue 


* Nero. An Historical Play. By W. W. Story. New 
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which follows somewhat closely actual records of his- 
tory, than in verse which pursues imaginative 
flights. Mr. Story has gained celebrity as a sculp- 
tor, and his bold advances upon the theater of litera- 


ture, to say nothing of this last sally upon the liter- | 
ary theater, lays him open to the strict criticism any | 
one must await, who, not content with the laurels | 


of his own special art, makes a strong push for those 
of another. 


His first volume of poetry was certainly novice | 


work of the most superficial kind, in spite of a pleas 
ing ease of versification, which testified that the 
author was, in his way, a careful workman. Here 
and there was a graceful stanza, like “ In the East:” 


“Drop a rosebud from the grating, 
Just at twilight, love, 

Underneath | shall be waiting, 
And will glance above; 

If you hear a whistle answer, 
All below is right, 

Drop into my arms, we'll vanish 
Far into the night.” 


In “Graffiti d'Italia,” which appeared in 1868, | 


Mr. Story sang of the only land which would seem 


capable of satisfying his poetical nature, and also | simile trivial. The following is an unusually good 


with a stronger voice and a better method. A painful 


and even meager following in Robert Browning’s | 


footsteps was still very- apparent,—a following 
singularly unfortunate, because the two men are 
totally dissimilar, whatever be the ratio of talent or 
genius in which they stand to each other. “ Padre 
Bandeili,”” “Leonardo da Vinci,” “A Primitive 
Christian in Rome,’’ and the separately printed 
“Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem,” are all Browning 
with Browning omitted. The latter might project 
himself into the subjectivity of Leonardo, and 
would probably remain a good deal himself, but he 
would not leave us with the impression that the 
great Leonardo was a snob. That is the impression, 
however, which Mr. Story leaves, and having said 
that, it would not be polite to say that Mr. Story 
does project himself into the place of Leonardo. Of 
the “ Graffiti,” Cleopatra is the poem which called 


” 


out most remark, owing to a certain unwholesome | 


vigor in it, and the novelty of finding the transmigra- 
tion of souls done into verse. Cleopatra the tigress 
and Antony the tiger in far-off ages, when their souls 
were still in the bodies of beasts—there was bold 
sensationalism! But the meter is quite unfitted to 
give the desired impression of horror, while of 
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“O’er yellow sunburnt slopes the olives gray, 
Casting their rounded shadows; far away 
A stately parliament of poised stone-pines ; 
Dark cypresses with golden balls bestrewn, 
Each rocking to the breeze its solemn cone; 
Dim mountains, vailed in dreamy mystery, 
Sleeping upon the pale and tender ae: 
And near, with softened shades of purple brown, 
By distance hushed, the peaceful mellowed town, 
Domes, roofs, and towers all sleeping tranced and still— 
A painted city on a painted hill.” 


But, as before said, Mr. Story is a better play- 
wright than a poet, and the friends who have faith 
in him should encourage this vein. Interest may 
be said to be fairly sustained through “ Nero,” 
though it would be hard to say how much is due to 
the author, and how much to the painful fascination 
which a long array of poisonings, stabbings, matri- 
cides and unholy loves exercises upon the mind of 
the most cold-blooded. Indeed, it is a serious ques- 
tion whether such events, unrelieved by contrast 
with any heroic natures, ought to form the staple of 
a tragedy ; whether these should not necessarily form 
a minority in order to gain adequate effect by contrast 
upon the minds of the audience. But, im any case, 
Mr. Story is not thereto “erwachsen,” as the Ger- 
mans say; he is not tall enough. His careful line 
becomes bald, his tasteful restraint dull, his happy 


extract : 


“ Burrhus : Ask Seneca, who stuffs him with wise words 
And moral sentences, and thinks to guide 
This tiger-cub with such weak threads of talk. 
He augurs great things from him; as for me 
I keep my judgment. He is timid yet— 
Knows not his strength—his claws are not yet grown, 
And yet at times he snaps with right good-will. 
. . . . . “ . 


He's too much like his tather in his looks— 
With his red brazen hair and bull-hke neck 
Pray God he be not like his ancestor 

Of whom old Crassus said—* His head is brass, 
To fit his iron mouth and leaden heart.’” 


Otho is nothing but a colorless shadow; Poppza 
is more sinned against than sinning; Seneca is dry 
and vapid, Nero himself rather aimless in char- 
acter; only Agrippina stands out sharply. Perhaps 
the play goes over too much ground to be called 
a work of art; it is rather a historical novel—Mr. 
Story would say a7 historical novel—put into smooth 
acts and scenes. There are several noticeable care- 
lessnesses, like “laid abed,” page 74; “gauge” for 
“gage.’’ On the whole, the play lacks living qual- 
ity; we feel ourselves in the presence of something 


| that has been evolved because it is the correct thing 
| to be expected of a man of genius in the land of the 


passion, which was supposed to be the chief point, | 


the poem has not a whit. Let any one turn from 


the really great poets to “Cleopatra,” and he will | 


understand the tawdriness of this unnecessary poem. 
Another in the same volume is chiefly remarkable 
for its likeness’ in meter to the fresh, manly poem 


of Uhland with the refrain: “Ich bin der Knab’ | 


vom Berge,” and for its silliness. Mr. Story’s 


refrain is: “I am the Ch Much | 
_waad afomer. ve. | uncultivated ear. They indicate the twofold course 


truer of sound, because more suited to the writer’s 
caliber are “ Persica,” “ Pan in Love,” “ Giannone,”’ 
while now and then we stumble on a good bit of 
descripticn. 


many-sided Michael Angelo, not before a work of 
art which is the result of an imperious demand for 
expression, 


Bayard Taylor's ‘“‘ Home Pastorals." * 


In this latest utterance of Mr. Taylor’s poetic 
genius, there are two distinct voices—one of clear, 
simple melody, touching the common feeling of all, 
and one rich in harmony, too complex to please the 


of study and development which has kept his later 
* Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. By Bayard Taylor. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co 
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years true to “ faith in the steadfast service, content 
with tardy achievement.” 


| 


Those readers who turn Horace’s comparison into | 


a synonym, using his uf pictura poesis for a scant 
definition, and ask of poetry only that it shall please, 
will accept many of these pieces as written for their 
delight. For them, the “ Iris” flashes with words 


| Widow,” published several years ago. 


ate in scope. Several of the Ballads are written in 
a strain of which he may be said to have first struck 
the key-note, in this country at least, in the “Quaker 
A chorus of 


| versifiers has since caught up and echoed it with 


that are hues—the “Cupido”’ mocks and sports like | 


Anacreon turned elf. 
graver poems is hidden under a picturesque surface. 
They range over a world of landscape, and borrow, 
for their grace of form, manifold effects from sun, 
and cloud, and color. 
when she touches only the physical sense, there are 


The deep meaning of the | 
| tations, and redeemed it from their caricature. 


As copies of outward nature | 


lines suffused as deeply as any of Thomson’s are 


with the languor of summer, spring’s flush, or the 
dimness of autumn gray. For the mere superficial 
effect of finish and lively clearness, such poems as 
“The Accolade,” “Run Wild,” and “ Napoleon in 


Gotha,” would be remarkable, had they no other fine | 


quality. 

But description, even the most faithful, or narrative 
as life-like as it may be drawn, goes a very little 
way toward satisfying the ideal of poetry in our 
time. 
newspapers take care of the last. To meet the want 
of the modern mind in poetry, as in religion, there 
must be an answer to intense conSciousness. 
rejects dictation from the one, and scorns amuse- 
ment through the other, while it cries for help from 
both. 
that it shall be introspective, a limitation? Rightly 
considered, it is an immense extension of its range. 
It opens a new world. It bids poetry find its reali- 
ties in the inner life, while reserving all the outward 
shows of form, and color, and movement, which were 
once its kingdom, to yield now its illustration, and 
frame-work, and suggestion. Of course, under this 
new condition, as under the older, narrower one, as 
the power is so will the work be. There are poets 
of simple emotion, poets of the passions, poets of 
metaphysics and mystery, some who deal with com- 
mon individual life, and others bold and strong 
enough to attack questions as old as humanity, the 
conflicting answers to which hitherto given by 
religion and science are alike unsatisfactory. And 
as there are differences of power and treatment 
among the workers, so there are differences among 
the readers for whom the work is done, of tastes 
and preferences. In the older time there were 
those, the many, who only asked and only under- 
stood copies of nature; and there were those, the 
few, who were content with nothing less than that 
selected and perfected nature which is expressed in 
Art. 


various degrees of force or feebleness. In resuming 
this class of homely—they might almost be called 
homestead—subjects, with a finer and more studied 
touch, our author has shown his followers its limi- 
His 
pictures rise in a fortunate atmosphere. With the 
elements of quiet landscape, placid manners, ances- 
tral trace and native thrift, he has created a series 
of little home-dramas, half idyllic, half domestic, 
and wholly human, which recall in their motive some 
of Wordsworth’s pastoral passages freed from their 
triviality. If Mr. Taylor cares first for popularity, 
the way to it is open for him by this path. But we 
mistake the lesson of this book, if he would be con- 
tent to sacrifice for that more serious aims. Some- 
thing higher than the cheap applause of the many, 


| he has won in the three noble Odes that conclude 


We banish the first to the novel, and let the | 


It | 
| rows, but on the great themes common to all—of 


Is this condition imposed on modern poetry, | 





So, in the newer time, the many, who give | 


popularity, find most pleasure in the portrayal of a | 


man’s inner life as it is; while the few lay on their 
poet the difficult, the almost impossible task of 
shadowing out the life of man as a whole, as it 
ought to be and as it will be. 

The present volume contains instances of Mr. 


Taylor’s best performance, both in the more re- | 


stricted and in the larger range we have indicated, 
together with some others, as the Odes, intermedi- 


the volume. We have called these intermediate in 
degree in the classification sketched above, because 
their subject, though nominally personal, is not the 
individual, but the multitude—something more than 
the life of the one, something less than the life of 
the race. They touch not on single hopes and sor- 


fame, and art, and patriotism. _Life’s achievement, 
not its mystery, is their burden. Mr. Taylor has 
wrought out this difficult species of composition, by 
using a splendor of language and boldness of ideas 
to build the lofty rhyme, equal to those of any of his 
compeers whom our recent history has challenged 
to attempt similar themes. 

It is easy to imagine that our author, in rising 
from this treatment of special subjects to the more 
general range of thought expressed in his Pastorals 
and in some of the Lyrics, may have begun by asking 
himself the question, How in our day and land may a 
poet be at once thoroughly national and thoroughly 
original ? and the answer suggests itself as readily— 
that there can be no such thing as a national poet. 
A national laureate, a singer for state occasions, a 
maker of pzans, there may be, but a national poet 
is a contradiction in terms. A poet is the priest of 
a larger church than his own nation—the vaées is 
seer as well as bard. What he takes or what his 
countrymen take from race, either of duty or quality, 
is the smallest part of what they inherit from all 
forefathers since man began to be. The poet who 
would be true to his vocation and yet serve his 
nation—of which he is a leader as assuredly, though 
not as officially as a statesman is—will not merely 
glorify its beliefs or forecast its greatness. He is 
the interpreter to his people of the voice of all the 
world in all time, and his function is to amend their 
life into reconcilement with the true life and the 


| highest aims of humanity. To express this function 


in clear detail within our limits is impossible. We 
may best learn from our author’s own words, taken 


| almost at random, whether such a purpose and effort 


are not shadowed in lines like these : 
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“ And sigh, lamenting the law reversed of the races, 
Starting the world afresh, on the basis unlovely of Labor.” 
“ Seeing the sternness of life, but alas! overlooking its graces.” 

“We, whose tenderest tendrils 

Shoot unsupported and wither, for want of a Past we can 
cling to, 

We, so starved in the Present, so weary 

Future.” 


of singing the 


‘Fach insists he is free, inasmuch as his bondage’is willing.” 
‘Ip our mills of common thought, 
By the pattern all is wrought; 
In our school of life the man 
Drills to suit the public plan.” 

We have hardly space to commend as it deserves 
the skillful modulation noticeable in this as in most 
of Mr. Taylor’s recent metrical work, and particu- 
larly his use of the hexameter. Spite of the objec- 
tions to that un-English measure, we must admire 
its fitness as employed by him for the burden of 
continuous elaborated thought. His many felicities 
of expression, too, we are compelled to pass by, 
noting only such instances as: 

“ Blue with hill over hill, that sink as the pausing of music ; " 
“Truth as it shines in the sky, not truth as it shines in their 
lantern ;”” 
and, in a very different order of ideas, 
“The whittled Presbyterian steeple.” 


Each of the three Pastorals takes its tone and 
ornament from one of the Seasons. 
but opened,—the months are twelve,—and we shall 
remain unsatisfied until their full circle shall have 
yielded its fruit to the poet. 


Thompson's “ Hoosier Mosaics.” * 


TEN years ago the life of the great Mississippi 


Valley and the farther West had cast hardly a single | 


shadow in American literature. Now the California 
miner, the Mississippi steamboat-man, and the hard- 
shell preacher sit down in the kingdom of literature 
alongside the consecrated New England deacons 
and the venerable North River Knickerbockers. In 
Mr. Maurice Thompson, the invading Goths from 
over the mountains have a promising accession. 
What the French would call his faysage—his 
description of visible nature—is well-nigh perfect. 
The ugly features—the dank swamps reeking with 
miasm, the mud, the croaking frogs, the hooting 
owls, the raw-boned, guffawing, ague-shaken rustics, 
are all here ; and the other side—the waving maples, 
relieved by oaks and sycamores, the green grass, 
and abounding wild flowers, the blue-birds, and 
pee-wees, the fresh, soft winds, and the quaint old 
village houses are given with a genuine pre-Raphael- 
ite love of truth and detail. The present writer has 
seen and heard them all; has shaken hands with 
these very Hoosiers in half the counties in Indiana. 
The dialect is in the main correct; in only one or 
two cases does the dialect of New England, learned 
from books, intrude into the speech of the Hoosier 
rustics, whom Mr. Thompson has evidently known 
and studied. In only one place have we found a 


“Hoosier Mosaics. By Maurice Thompson. New York: F 
]. Hale & Sons. 


| when 
by an integer: (a) Dividing the numerator, (b) mul- 


| work-shop. 


| mature or youthful minds. 
a man of long and varied experience in his profes- 


| R 
Normal School, Winona, Minn 
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Hoosier saying “hev”’ for Aave, and this was no 
doubt a slip: When practice and the maturity of 
his powers shall have given Mr. Thompson more 
self-reliance and a consequent mastery of plot and 
passion equal to his mastery of scenery, he will do 
even better work than this. [is people are genuine 
people, studied from life—their passions and actions 
are somewhat unreal and romantic, learned out of 
books. There is just a faint flavor of Mr. Bret Harte 
in some of the stories. 

Mr. Thompson has made a very readable book in 
this first unambitious venture, but we hope that he 
is as yet only trying his wings. Let him go on as 
he has begun, studying closely and sympathetically 
the real men and women around him ; let him tell 
of happenings as he sees them, and not as he reads 
them, and he will give us something better than he 
has yet essayed. 


Phelps's ‘‘ Teacher's Hand-Book."’ * 


THE existence of a volume like this is very signifi- 
cant, as showing to what an extent teaching is already 


| recognized as a distinct business, with technical 


terms and professional ways of its own. Not many 


| years ago it was supposed that any one of average 
| information and capacity was able to teach, and the 
| work of teaching was assumed only as a temporary 


‘ '¢| employment, which could be taken up and laid down 
The field is | 


at pleasure or necessity. But no one can examine 
this book without becoming convinced that such is 
no longer the case. In fact no one but a profes- 


| sional teacher will be able to read it with much 


profit. Any one else might as well take up a med- 
ical journal for amusing or profitable reading. A 
large part of it is composed of abstracts, or rather 
analyses, of what the pupils in a normal school are 
accustomed to call “teaching exercises,” and are to 
them intelligible, and to them only. For example, 
we read as follows: “ Diviston—a fraction 


tiplying the denominator, (c) refer to principles 3 


| and 4 for deriving the rule,” we perceive at once 


that we are in the atmosphere of a professional 
Thus the book must be judged by its 
value to those who have in charge pupils, either of 
Its author is evidently 


sion, possessed of great enthusiasm, and inspired by 
a noble purpose. Living in a section of country 
where the population, except in the large cities, is 
sparse, and where the teachers of country schools 
have too often to depend for their only professional 
training on the Teachers’ Institutes; brought into 
daily contact, moreover, with large numbers of minds 
fresh from the ‘effect of teaching in the country 
schools,—full of the abounding, broad, vigorous, and 
self-criticising life of the West,—he brings here 
the fruit of many years’ experience, of many years 
concientiously devoted to one work. His very quo- 
tations, the very authors from whom he draws his 

* The Teacher's Hand-Book for the Institute and the Class 

oom. By William F. Phelps, M. A., Principal of the State 
New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co 
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illustrations, show how he has grown into the habit 
of turning all he reads or does into the one all- 
absorbing current of his daily work. It is impos- 
sible not to recognize that he knows whereof 
he speaks; that he is giving us, not sketches 
of theoretical lessons, but plans which he has him- 


self worked out and put in practice in even the | 
most elementary departments of the most element- | 
| prevailing softness of tone somewhere between 


ary studies. 

As the former heterogeneous methods of teaching 
become more the object of thought and more organ- 
ized, the danger lies in too much formalizing in 
lessons, in too much machinery in discipline. 
The volume under consideration has not steered 
clear of this danger. In the hands of their author, 
the sketches of lessons would doubtless prove satis- 
factory. Placed in the hands of a young and inex- 
perienced teacher, they would tend to make him a 


copyist, and hence spoil him, while every experi- | 


enced teacher has his own methods, which are to 
and for him of more value. 

Many of our best teachers wouid differ strongly 
with the author in some of the classifications given 
under Grammar, especially those of the verb, p. 192. 
What our schools need in grammar is not a multi- 
plication but a reduction of the number of terms, a 
simple philosophical consideration of the English 


language from the point of view of comparative 
| except on the plea that, divisions of some kind being 


grammar. The chapters on School Legislation seem 
the most valuable part of the book to all interested in 
statistics. The fault of the volume is the too great 
running into details and exact programmes of work, 
the very exactness of which, in other places, will 
destroy their original value ; its merit, that of being an 


earnest and honest effort by a prominent and experi- | 


enced teacher to raise the standard of his profession. 
The book is well printed. 
sibly object to paying for 61 pp. of advertisements 
at the end. 


Stillman’'s “‘ Poetic Localities of Cambridge.” * 


Wuart Mrs. Greatorex has been doing for New 
York so diligently, and with so much sympathy, in 
her recent pleasant series of etchings (published 
by the Putnams), Mr. Stillman has now done 
m a mellower, more artistic way for Cambridge. 


Both these undertakings are the fruit of a recently | 


developed feeling for landmarks among us. “I 
don’t quite understand Mr. Ruskin’s saying (if he 
said it), that he couldn’t get along in a country 
where there were no castles, but I do think we lose 
a great deal in living where there are so few per- 
manent homes,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 


accompany his heliotype of the old Holmes house. 
And many a lover of association will agree with 
him. 
matter of ancient houses, splendid enough in style 
to wear their antiquity proudly for many a decade 
to come; and these mansions nearly all have the 


* Poctic Localities of Cambridge. Edited by W. J. Stillman. | 


Illustrated with Heliotypes from Nature. Boston: James R 


0. 1876. 
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Its purchasers may pos- | 
| same time a defect. Too many anecdotes and what- 
| nots crowding into the memory only elbow each 
| other out, and unless the reader has strength of 


| invitation with some not unsuccessful results. 


Yet Combsidge is peculiarly blessed in the | present volume argues the need of modern mission- 


charm of some great name in literature attached to 
them. In addition to excellent views of these, Mr. 
Stillman presents exquisite glimpses of Beaver 
Brook, Mr. Lowell's Willows, the Waverley Oaks, 
the Washington Elm, and other equally noteworthy 
objects. There are twelve of these Cambridge 
scenes, and it is hard to choose between them. The 
heliotype combines the truth of photography with a 


sepia-drawing and mezzotint engraving. Next to 
actual drawings from a scene (which, however, 
involve so much inaccuracy unless done by a master, 
and in that case become so expensive), nothing 
could be more admirable than these views. They 
give us the places in a form worthy of the associa- 


| tions that belong to them, and make the volume one 


which will be cherished by many readers of the 
Cambridge poets. 


Russell's “‘ Library Notes." * 


A LITERARY miscellany cast into minute com- 
ponent parts is always agreeable reading, if the 
collector have taste and a wide culture. The 
library notes Mr. Russell has made for our delec- 
tation have nothing pretentious about them, except 
the headings under which they are grouped. Insufii- 
ciency, Extremes, Disguises, Standards, are titles 
which have no particular reason for existence, 


necessary, there might be worse ones. The names 


| are a little Emersonian, and somewhat incongruous 


when used by Mr. Russell. But the anecdotes, 
quotations, and saws are excellently chosen, and 
hold the attention with that fascination which every 
one has experienced with good books of this kind; 
one reads on and on, long after the point of mental 
satiety is reached. This forms a charm, and at the 


will to stop when he is full, he has nothing left but 
the questionable pleasure of having killed time. 


| The present volume will be found most agreeable 


reading for odd moments. It may prove a perfect 
mine to the professional teller of anecdotes. 


Seelye’s *‘ Christian Missions.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Julius H. Seelye, Professor in 


| Amherst College, is widely and favorably known 


for his eloquence as a preacher, and for his special 
interest in foreign missionary effort. He has even 
been, to a certain extent, himself engaged in foreign 


| missi york, havi been invited to give a 
the passage which Mr. Stillman has selected to | poring, Tanto me ola wd 


series of lectures to English-speaking natives of 


India, a few years since, and having accepted the 
The 


ary work and the hopefulness of it. Those who 


| agree fully with Dr. Seelye’s conclusions, as most 


earnest Christian men will, doubtless, agree with 





* Library Notes. By A. P. Russell. New York: Hyrd & 
Houghton. 








them, will differ pretty widely in their estimate of 
the value of his argument. There is in it nothing 
especially new or striking ;—and that, too, at a time 
when, certainly the argument for Christian missions 
needs to be restated and rested on a basis where it 
can stand against the objections and misgivings of 
practical men, whose sympathies and efforts are liable 
to be absorbed in charities that begin (and end) at 
home. With such an opportunity to get a hearing 
as Professor Seelye had, it seems a pity that he 
could not have used it to a greater advantage. 
Still, his book is very readable and more than read- 
able, and will be welcome among those who do not 
need a more thorough and profound treatment of 
the subject. The work of foreign missions is very 


far from being obsolete; and there are signs that 
just now it is about to receive a new impulse. 
Messrs. Dodd & Mead are the publishers of Prof. 
Seelye’s little volume. 


French and German Books. 


Drei Einsige Tichter. Novellen, von Berthold Auer- 
bach. A German novelist shows to great advantage 
in a short story because the limits imposed upon his 
tendency to discursiveness work in a salutary man- 
ner on the general plan of the book. Though these 
three small novels about “ only daughters ” do not 
often touch bottom in the way of studies in human 
nature, they yet are fresh and pleasant, and, for a 
German, decidedly liberal. The first strives to give a 
local coloring by some slight mention of the new Ger- 
man Parliament; the second, by laying the scene in 
a garrison town where a political prisoner enacts, 
after a sufficiently tame manner, the antique episode 
made famous throughout Germany by Schiller’s 
ballad of “ Die Burgschaft;”’ the third has a good 
patriotic motive in showing the folly of—one can 
hardly call it ridiculing—the States Rights feeling, 
formerly so rampant in the several parts of Ger- 
many. There are many good passages which show 
a writer with a fine sympathy for landscape; thus 
the emotion one feels in ascending a Swiss hill is 
quite poetically given. As to the finer affections, 
they are hardly of the loftiest flight. The matter- 
of-fact way parents and children, not to say friends 
and acquaintances, have of canvassing the propriety 
of marriages between various young couples to said 
young couples’ stolid faces, is truly amusing. _ It is 
something of the same spirit of unquestioning mat- 
ter-of-fact that mars the English novels of Miss 
Austen. 


Les Deux Frires, par George Sand. Christern. 
New York. The novels of George Sand can 
be readily divided into naughty and good, and 
of the two camps this book belongs to the former. 
At least, the combats of disinterestedness which 
result from a faux pas of a married woman, whose 
husband refuses to acknowledge his eldest son, are 
hardly topics for the ingenuous. The French, pos- 
sibly from being oftener in scrapes, know better 


than other people how to get out of them, or, at | 


least, to live in them with some show of heroism. 
Other people succumb ignobly and inartistically. 
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There are some very good strokes in the drawing 
of feminine character in this novel, but that is 
about all that can be said for it. 


L’cau dormante ; extraits des mémoires du docteur 
Bernagius. Lucien Biart. Christern. Four short 
tales and a small tragedy by Lucien Biart hardly 
need an introductory quotation from a Mexican 
monthly magazine, “ El] Artista,” to attest the truth 
of the landscape and character-drawing. These 


| stories of Mexico are not only thoroughly admira- 


ble in art, but their qualities are such that no one 
would hesitate in accepting them as sketches from 
the hand of an eye-witness. Their quiet wit shows 
the man of cultivation, while their picturesqueness 
and something in the objects themselves remind one 
of Bret Harte. Like the latter, M. Biart has to do 
with a wild and lawless element, but one only law- 
less on occasion, and therefore stronger in contrast 
with its surface look of civilization, instead of Mr. 
Harte’s almost permanent semi-barbarism. More- 
over, the characters move in scenes much fuller of 
color. 

Ce que femme peut is excellent in the way of quiet 
handling of a tragic subject, and the employment 
of the great bird-eating spider of Central America, 
as a running and somewhat humorous parallel 
to the human tragedy going on, is most novel and 
delightful. The Doctor Bernagius tells his story 
as if had been reluctantly torn from the more 
interesting doings of the spider to take a part in 
the wild acts of his Mexican patients. The follow- 
ing tale, Si/v¢ria, succeeds in leaving the impression 
of a bewildering young beauty who dupes every- 
body, and makes the whole sage circle of the Doc- 
tor’s intimates insist on her marrying the very man 
she has really been in love with. Asa “surprise 
story” of the modern kind, this is a very pleasing 
specimen. The next, Z’eau dormante, draws its 
name from the lake near the Aacienda of the hero- 
ine, who, one cannot help noticing, conceals a storm 
of passion and force in her placid bosom, just as the 
lake, for all its immovability, lies ready to boil up 
and ingulf the superstitious Indians who seek to 
propitiate it bycharms. The advent of a New York 
prima donna, and the admiration for her which the 
Mexican husband, Don Luis, cannot conceal, sets in 
dangerous motion this vigorous nature hid under ap- 
parent sloth. The catastrophe comes, with final and 
utter rout of the American songstress, who appears 
to be a very nice sort of person, the wounding of 

ethe prima donna’s favored admirer, and the bringing 
back of Don Luis to his wife in a fury of jealous 
love. These be strong meats, but good. 


Deutches Akademisches Jahrouch. A Leipsic 
house has issued a well-bound octavo giving a full 
and detailed list of all academies of science, uni- 
versities, technological and high schools through- 
out Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and the Ger- 


| man provinces of Russia. The work is one which has 


been much needed, both at home and abroad, consid- 
ering the number of foreigners who yearly resort 
to Germany for instruction. A good portrait of 
Albert, King of Saxony, “ Rector Magnificentis- 
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simus” of the University of Leipsic, adorns this 
practical and useful tome.—(L. W. Schmidt.) 


Amerikanisches Skizsebiichelche. Zweite Epistel 
in Versen. Georg Asmus. New York: L. W. 
Schmidt. Owing to the rapid sale of the first 
epistle of the “American Sketchbooklet,” a second, 
with something of a story running through it, 
has been lately given to our German fellow-citi- 
zens. Reporting to the same uncle in Hesse, the 
nephew whom we met in the first epistle tells in the 
same Hessian patois how he tried his hand at busi- 
ness in New York with money advanced by the 
uncle; how he committed stupidities and was 
cheated ; married the pretty American girl he spoke 
of in his first, and ran through his money ; how they 
parted in mutual disgust, and how, after various shifts 
to-earn a livelihood, at last he fell to the hardest 
manual work and gradually rose. He ends with an 
assured fortune and marriage to a German girl, 
apparently without any superfluous inquiry for a 
divorce from his first wife. We would suggest a 


third booklet, describing an action for bigamy on 


the part of the American spouse. 
All this is in one of those slight dialects of 
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Combined Printing-Press and Folder. 


THE most noticeable improvement in fast power 
presses brought out recently is a combined printing- 
press and folder just erected for a newspaper near 
this city. This new press prints from a continuous 
roll, and dispenses with many of the mechanical 
aids commonly deemed essential in such machines. 


From the casting of the stereotype plate to the final | 


folding of the papers ready for delivery, every step 
of the process presents features of novelty and inter- 
est. The flat chase holding the type being ready, 
the first operation is to take an impression from the 
types in papier maché. The usual process is to 
spread the damp sheet of papier maché over the 
types, and to beat it down with a brush by hand. In 
the new process the papier mache, covered by a 
felting and a thin plate of metal, is placed with the 
type in a hydraulic press. The piston adjusted 
and the press locked, the power is applied, not in a 
gradually increasing pressure by a pump in the 
usual way, but by gentle blows from a wooden mal- 
let on the piston. The pressure, though powerful, 
is free from serious shocks, and is evenly distributed 
over the type. The result is a very fine, sharp 
impression, and when properly dried (also a new 
process) the matrix is ready for the casting. The 
casting-box is in two parts and stands upright. 
One-half is placed on rockers so as to be easily 


upset, thus saving the operator all trouble in moving - 


the box. To keep the box closed during casting, 
clamps (also a new device) are used instead of 








' tinuous roll of paper. 


Hesse, which gives so much humor and ease to satir- 
ical writing, and as a satire on America and things 
American as they must appear to an unaccredited 
German it is very good. Single strokes in the first 
epistle were better, perhaps, than any in this, but the 
tale which is gradually worked out serves to keep the 
attention stimulated to the reading point. The satire 
is sharp enough, but never bitter or unjust, and the 
hearty writer returns more than once to a subject in 
order to soften the rigor of his wit. Aside from its 
humorous and satirical character, this sort of work is 
especially interesting to an American, who thereby 
gets foreign spectacles through which to see his own 
land. He will find some things admired which he 
himself detests, and others denounced which he 
takes pride in. Amusing enough is a rapturous 
enumeration of various horrors of the German cui- 
sine. It makes one’s fingers greasy only to read 
their names. The pamphlets ought to create a sen- 
sation in Germany, where there is so little clever 
writing of a light sort; the more so because Herr 
Asmus, although he cannot do otherwise than 
admire much in America, evidently clings to things 
German, and his patriotism often has full sway in a 
manner to endear him to the Fatherland. 


WORK. 


screws. After casting, the next step is to trim and 
true the plate. This is done in a new machine that 
performs every operation automatically and in one 
motion, so that the plate is ready in a minute or 
two, and demands no further labor. The next most 
noticeable feature is the rewinding and dampening 
of the paper. The paper comes from the mill 
loosely wound on aroller. It must then be rewound 
tightly on another roller. The rewinding machine 
is placed next the press and convenient to it, and the 


| winding is done under great tension and automati- 


cally. The machine rolls the paper evenly, squarely, 
and tightly, and wetting or dampening is done at 
the same time. The dampening apparatus is also 
new, and consists of two flat iron saucers revolving 
horizontally at a high speed. Slender streams of 
water drip on these as they turn, and the result is 
a fine, impalpable mist or spray spread out flat, and 
striking the passing paper in a film only a fraction 
of an inch wide. By an automatic device the feed- 
ing of the water is governed by the changing size 
of the roll of paper, and the supply is continually 
adjusted to the demand. When wound and damp- 
ened the paper is ready for the press, and it has to 
be moved only a few inches to be put in place. To 
supply a large edition two rolls may be set up, one 
under the other, and when one is exhausted the 
next is joined to the web without delay. The press 
and folder stand within two feet of the rolls, and in 
general appearance the apparatus departs radically 
from the usual type of presses that print from a con- 
The press consists of two 
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printing rolls, and two impression rollers placed | 
one over the other, and supported in a frame com- 


mon to them all. The upper roll prints the outside 
of the paper, and the bottom roll the inside, while 
the two impression rollers stand between them. 
The inking apparatus, also having some improve- 
ments peculiar to this press, stand behind the rolls, 
one for each, and by the arched construction of the 
frame-work of the press, the operator is enabled to 
examine them with ease at any time. In starting 
up to print an edition the web of paper is passed 
through the press, and when all is ready, power is 
applied. As the operation begins, the most notice- 
able feature is the peculiar automatic device employed 
for securing a uniform and perfect tension to the 
paper at all times. A wooden wheel pressing 
against the roll of paper travels with it, and by a 
balanced arm communicates a varying pressure to 
the brake, and so adjusts the tension of the paper to 
the changing size of the roll. On passing the print- 
ing rolls, the web of paper rises, and, turning over 
large rollers, goes over the top of the press to the 
folding machine. This is the most interesting por- 
tion of the whole apparatus. A large open roller is 
hung under the web of printed paper, and upon it 
is placed the folder and cutting knife. 
these turns freely on its own axis as it is carried 
round on the roller. 
fixed to the axis of each, and, engaging in teeth fixed 
on the inner rim of a stationary iron ring, turns the 
folder or knife as it moves. This gives a planetary 


motion to the folder and knife, the folder taking 
an epicycloidal and the knife an epitrochoidal 


path. The folder and knife, being placed-oppo- 
site each other on the roller, meet the web of 
paper at equal distances apart, and exactly coin- 
ciding to the size of the sheets. The folder strikes 
the paper in the center and pushes it between 
the folding rollers. Here it is caught and drawn 


horizontally into the folding machine. The peculiar | 


path traced by the folder enables it to escape freely, 
and in turn the knife follows and neatly cuts the 
paper, leaving a finely serrated edge. The epicy- 
cloidal track described by the knife here assists the 
following sheet to take its new path preparatory to 
the next fold, and the process is repeated. 
now once folded sheet 1s drawn upon a,table and 


folded again by a similar device, and it then drops | 


below upon a balanced table ready to receive it. 
Here may be noticed a simple and ingenious brake 
for checking the onward speed of the folded paper, 
and preventing the recoil that its great speed would 
give it as it strikes against the guard on top of the 
table, where it takes the second fold. Two small stiff 
brushes are placed at an angle over the paper and 
resting upon it. The paper slips under them easily, 
but cannot return, and it lies flat, till pulled away 
by the next movement of the machine. This com- 
bined press’ and folder will print and fold from 


10,000 to 25,000 sheets an hour, and only occupies a | 


Space 24x5 and 8 feet high. It only demands one 
skilled attendant and two assistants for all 


wetting, to the final delivery for an evening paper 





Each of | 


A small-toothed wheel is 





The | 


the | 


work, from the casting of the plate, rewinding, and | 
' though the reports do not say so, it may be pre- 
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of 25,000 copies; only two more hands are required 
for a morning paper. 


Multiple Telegrams. 


Tue fact that two or more distinct sounds may 
move through the air, a stick of wood, a wire rod, 
or other media, and not interfere with each other, is 
well known. Two voices, an octave, fifth, third, or 
other harmonic interval apart, may sing together ; 
any number of instruments or voices up to ten thou- 
sand may‘sound together in harmony without incon- 
venience to themselves or the listener. In the 
countless crowd of notes from an orchestra there is 
no confusion, not a note is materially impaired, and 
every sonorous vibration proceeds on its path with 
little reference to those traveling withit. Here and 
there they will coincide, but the result is not harm- 
ful. Put the end of a slender wooden rod in the 
teeth, and rest the opposite end on the sounding- 
board of a piano-forte ; close the ears, and have the 
instrument played in full chords, and all the vibrations 
will pass through the rod, and will in no wise inter- 
fere with one another. This fact, combined with 
another, equally interesting, has given rise to a most 
important improvement in the telegraph. Paul la 
Cour, of the Royal Meteorological Institute, Copen- 
hagen, has exhibited a new system of telegraphing 
the sonorous vibrations of a number of tuning-forks, 
placed in electric connection with each other, whereby 
ten or more messages may be sent over one wire at 
the same instant. To understand this invention, 


| the singular law of harmonic sympathy must be 


considered. If the dampers of a piano be raised, 
and a single note struck, it will be noticed that cer- 
tain other strings in harmonic sympathy will sound 
also, and apparently of their own accord. For 
instance, if middle C is sounded, the C above, the E, 
G, and C above that, and some few other strings, 
will begin to murmur faintly with it. All other 
notes not in harmonic sympathy with that C will be 
silent. This law applies to every string in the 
instrument, and did not the dampers check these 
added vibrations, the instrument could not. be used 
at allin rapid music. It must be here noticed that 
the fact that the dampers also serve to limit the 
duration of the vibrations in no way interferes with 
this their commonly unnoticed function. It has 
been long known that the vibrations of a tuning-fork 
could be sent over a telegraph wire. It is the appli- 
cation of these two laws of acoustics to this fact that 
led La Cour to the invention of his apparatus. His 
transmitting and repeating instruments consist of 
twenty or more tuning-forks arranged in pairs 
according to their notes. That is, there is a pair 
tuned to C, a pair to D, a pair to F sharp, and so 
on. Each pair is divided, one fork beifig at one end 
of the line, the other at the opposite end. Ifa 
single wire then united any pair, any two Cs, Ds, 
etc., the vibrations of one could be transmitted to 
its mate, and, as may be easily understood, the notes 
so sent over the wire could be made to express the 
letters of the usual Morse Alphabet. In practice, 
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sumed that these pairs of forks are tuned in unison. 
The object of this is to place them in the most inti- 
mate harmonic relationship. It is true, the pulsa- 
tions or vibrations thus sent over a wire are inter- 
mittent, but their number is fixed, and may be 
easily recognized as a musical note. The ear 
cannot distinguish the individual vibrations, and 
they merge into a continuous sound. So far, this 
device is not new. It is the uniting of the ten wires 
into one that constitutes the chief value of La Cour’s 
invention. The ten pairs of forks meet in a single 
line. At each end of the wire it branches into ten 
others, one for each fork. Twenty operators, two 
for each pair of forks, may then correspond over the 
single wire at one and the same time without incon- 
venience to each other, and none can discover what 
another may be saying. Each operator has a single 
fork that will only sing when its mate at the other 
end sings. In listening to a full orchestra, or a full 
registered organ, we hear all the notes at once. So 
the telegraph wire transmits all its notes at the 
same instant, and without confusion. Unlike the 
ear, each fork can only respond to its mate, and is 
deaf to all the rest. The ear cannot choose, but 
must hear all. Each tuning-fork responds to but one 
note. It selects from the confused and discordant 
mass its own, and by this singular and apparent 
contradiction of two opposing laws, this new depart- 
ure in telegraphy is made possible. 


The Cryptograph. 


THIs apparatus, designed for secret correspond- 
ence, consists of a flat tablet of any convenient size 
for holding the paper on which the message is writ- 
ten, and a perforated metallic disk as a guide in 


tracing the letters. The tablet is marked off with 
lines at right angles that make small squares, and 
each row of squares is numbered on the edge. The 
disk is also marked in the same way, and each cor- 
ner is numbered, beginring at the left-hand upper 
corner. In the squares marked on the disk are cut 
a number of holes (about the size of a single letter), 
and so placed as to present a somewhat irregular 
and confused appearance. To use the apparatus, 
lay a sheet of paper on the tablet (within the rim), 
and place the disk over it with corner numbered 1 
at the upper left-hand corner. Write the message, a 
letter at a time, through the holes in the disk. Turn 
the disk a quarter way round so that figure 2 comes 
at the upper left-hand corner. An entirely new set 
of holes now appears, and through them the message 
may be continued on the paper. When the spaces 
are filled, another quarter turn gives more. Still 
another turn adds a few more, and then the paper is 
filled. On lifting the disk, the message is seen as a 
confused mass of letters arranged in lines. This is 
the cipher message. It is plain that, if any one 
else had a similar disk and should successively place 
it over the message in the same order, he could 
readily read the message through the holes cut in 
it. At the same time, unless the disk were used in 
the same order, nothing could be made of the letters 


displayed through the holes. The chances of hit- 
ting upon the right order are small, and by agreeing 
upon any particular order of moving the disk, the 
correspondents could easily make detection difficult. 
This device is already employed by some govern- 
ments in sending despatches. By the use of card- 
board or other simple materials, any one can make 
something of the kind that might be useful in cor- 
responding with postal cards. 


Engines for Steep Grades, 


ON railroads where steep grades have to be over- 
come, it has been the general practice to detach the 
locomotive and to haul the train up the incline by 
the aid of wire ropes moved by a stationary engine 
placed at the top of the hill. If the grade is not too 
severe, the locomotive is commonly able to take 
itself up the incline. Where this is possible, two 
novel modifications of this idea have been intro- 
duced, and the locomotive takes the place of the 
stationary engine. In each system a rope and 
winding drum is used. In one the drum is fixed. 
on the engine, in the other the drum is at the top 
of the incline. By the first method the engine is 
provided with gripping struts, that, on being let 
down, grip the rails and anchor the engine se- 
curely. The winding drum is fixed to the frame 
of the engine, and has the wire rope wound up on 
it. On reaching the foot of the grade, the engine 
is detached from the train, the end of the rope is 
secured to the first car, and then the engine mounts 
the incline to the top, or as far as the rope will per- 
mit. The gripping struts then anchor the engine, 
and, on applying power to the drum the train is 
hauled up. If the top of the grade is not reached, 
gripping struts are applied to the cars, and the 
engine goes on and repeats the operation. The 
grade being overcome, the engine is again coupled 
and the train continues its journey. By the other 
system, the winding drum is fixed in a sunken pit 
at the top of the incline, and is provided with a wire 
rope for dragging up the train. This winding appa- 
ratus is provided with four driving wheels coupled 
in pairs, and so placed as to have their upper sur- 
faces just level with the tracks. A gap is left in the 
rails over*each wheel, so that it may turn freely. 
On reaching the foot of the incline, the engine 
mounts the hill alone and runs over the winding 
drum till its four driving wheels exactly coincide 
with the wheels of the drum. In fact, it rests upon 
them, and is locked in that position. The wire rope 
meanwhile is secured to the train. On starting the 
engine the driving wheels turn those it stands upon 
by friction, and in place of moving onward it stands 
motionless and turns the winding gear. By this 
simple means the train is dragged up the incline 
till it rests upon the higher level. The engine is 
then unlocked, and, joining its train on the main 
line, it resumes its duty. On descending the grade, 
both train and engine are lowered in safety by the 
rope under the control of a brake on the winding 

~drum. Both of these systems are still in the exper- 





imental stage. 








The Compression_Engine. 


THIs engine, designed for general use, where from 


one-eighth to three horse-power is desired, is one | 


of the latest contributions to the wide-spread demand 
for a small inexpensive motor. Unlike the steam 


engine, it has no boiler, needs no skilled attendant, | 


has no loose working parts, slides, valves, eccentrics, 
etc., and is entirely safe. Unlike the caloric engine, 
it emits no heated air or burned oil, and is smooth 
and silent in its action. The smaller size, of 4% 
horse-power, has cylinders 3% inches in diameter, 
and is 36 inches high. The largest size has 10-inch 
cylinders, is 7% feet high, and occupies a floor space 
of less than 3x5 feet. The engine consists of two 
cylinders, placed side by side, and joined together 
near the top by a large square pipe. Each has a 
piston with connecting rods joining it to the crank 
shaft. The two cranks are set 180° apart, and 
an opposite motion is given them, that is, one de- 
scends while the other ascends. Both cylinders 
may be closed air-tight, and beyond the connecting 
rods there are no other working parts, except a 
small pump and the governor. One of the cylinders 
is much larger than the other, and is provided with 
a jacket through which water circulates by the aid 
of the pump. The smaller cylinder is - placed 
directly over a small coal fire in a simple circular 
stove or fire-box. In the smaller engines the fire 
is replaced by a gas jet. The connection between 
the two cylinders consists of a small square cast-iron 
box filled with thin sheets of metal set on edge, and 
provided with a small air-cock on top. The action 


of the engine is easily understood. The piston in 
the compression or cold cylinder descends and com- 
presses the air below and around it, and under this 
pressure the air is forced in thin sheets between the 
leaves of the regenerator, or connecting box between 


the cylinders. It then enters the hot cylinder, and, 
under the influence of the heat, expands and drives 
up the piston. The piston having reached the limit 
of its journey, allows the heated and expanded air 
to return through the regenerator to the cold cylin- 
der. On its passage it parts with its heat and enters 
the other cylinder, reduced in volume and tempera- 
ture. Here it meets the cold jacketed walls of the 
cylinder, and, in a thin annular sheet, is both chilled 
and compressed at the same time. On its next tfip 
through the regenerator, it takes back some of the 
heat it parted with on the first trip, and, in this 
manner, the process is repeated. Once started by 
hand, the engine maintains its speed continually. 
The only attention it demands is an occasional oiling, 
a steady fire, and a constant supply of cold water 
for the pump. The cost of running these engines 
is exceedingly small, and their simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of management, safety, and silence, 
will, undoubtedly, make them of value to persons 
wishing a moderate amount of power. 


Washing Smoke. 


Two of the latest contributions to the abatement 
of the smoke nuisance employ water to wash the 
smoke as it passes through the flue of the chimney. 
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| The more simple of the two consists of a spray or 
| shower of water driven upward in the chimney flue. 


The water cleans the smoke of much of its impuri- 
ties, and falling back escapes below. The blackened 
water is afterward collected, and under proper treat- 
ment yields a coloring material for a fine black 
paint. The other apparatus is more complicated. 
It consists of an upright cylinder of boiler plates 
14 feet high and § feet in diameter. Inside 
are a number of sheet iron diaphragms placed one 
over another, and partly filling the interior. Each 


| diaphragm overlaps the other, and all are perforated 


with a great number of holes 0.2 of an inch in diam- 
eter. The smoke enters below, and a stream of 
water flows in at the top. The water drips in a 
shower through the holes, and by the aid of a pow- 
erful exhaust, the smoke is forced upward through 
the apparatus. On its passage, owing to the ob- 
structions caused by the diaphragms, the smoke 
travels 51 feet, and is perfectly cleared of soot. The 
experiments made with this apparatus go to show 
that the value of such devices depends chiefly on 
the power of the exhaust or draft, the distance 
traveled by the smoke through the shower of water, 
and the perfect subdivision of the water. The 
amount of water employed seems to be of less con- 
sequence. 


Memoranda. 


IN iron and brass founding the simple device of 
fixing a nickel-plated concave disk to the handles of 
the ladles used in pouring the hot metal into the 
molds is worthy of notice. Its bright surface serves 
to reflect and concentrate the glare of the molten 
metal downward upon the mouth of the flask to be 
filled, thus aiding the operator in his work. As 
molding rooms are usually dark, this cheap light 
will be an advantage. The reflector also serves to 
shade the operator’s hands and face from the heat 
of the metal, and adds much to his comfort. The 
reflector is supported by a ring slipped over the 
handle of the ladle, and may be fixed in any desired 
position by the aid of a set screw. 


A new element, named Gallium (in honor of 
France), has been discovered by spectral analysis. 
Its spectrum is two bright lines in the violet region. 
One of these, slightly brighter than the other, is in the 
417th degree of the scale, the other 1s at the 405th 
degree, and both in the place occupied by the 
brightest lines of zinc. Chemical examination also 
proved its relationship to zinc. Only a very small 
quantity of the new metal has been obtained, and its 
properties are now under examination by a Com- 
mittee of the Academy of Science, France. 


As an aid in teaching swimming, a stout wire 
resembling a telegraph wire is now hung just above 
the water and drawn tight. On this travels a 
grooved pulley or “door hanger,” and from this 
hangs down an elastic cord that is fastened to a belt 
worn by the swimmer. This permits free use of 
his limbs, gives sufficient support, and allows him 
to move forward along the length of the wire with 
ease. 
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“So great a musician was OrpHeus that wherever he went the animal kingdom was attracted to his side, and paving stones, 
old boots, bottles, bits of kindling wood and other inanimate objects followed him.” — Classic Author. 


Uncle Cap Interviewed. 


GovopD mornin’, mahs’r—thank you, sah; I’s tol’- 
able myself, 

Considerin’ dat it’s almost time I’s laid upon de shelf; 

De onliest t’ing dat bodders much is _ right 
around in here, 


Dis mis’ry in my back dat won’t recease to | 


persevere. 


And so you come to see me, sah, beca’se you 


hab been told 
Dat I’s de oldest man about? Yes, I is mighty old! 


A hundred and eleben years dis comin’ Christmas 


day— 


I couldn’t tell ezzackly, but dat’s what de people say. | 


When / come to dis country fust dar wa’n’t no 
houses roun’, 

And me and my ole mahs’r had to camp out on 
de groun’ ; 

De fust house dat was ’rected, sah, I helped m 
raisin’ it— 

Sometimes I tries to "member whar it sot, but I 
forgit. 


You Liza! ain’t you nebber gwine to set dat pot 
to bile? 

Niggers nebber was so lazy when your fader was 
a chile! 

Dat ’ar’s my youngest daughter, sah, a-washin’ 
ob de greens; 

She was born de year dat Jackson fit de battle 
ob Orleans. 


Dey ain’t wuf shucks, dese young folks dat’s a- 
owin’ up now days, 
I nebber seed no niggers yit dat had such triflin’ 
ways ; 


| I b’lieve dis country’s gwine to smash—I knows, 
at any rate, 

Dat t’ings ain’t like dey used to wuz in ole Vir. 
ginny State. 


So you thought ’twas Souf Ca’lina, sah, whar | 
was born and raised? 

No! 1’m from ole Virginny, and for dat de Lord 
be praised! 

| Virginny niggers always was de best dat you 
could buy; 

Poor white trash 
prices was so 


’ca’se de 


couldn’t 
high. 


git ’em, 


Yes, sah, I’s from Virginny, and I reckon dat 
you mout 
Have heerd of 
« talked about. 
Dar’s Ginnle Washin’ton, for one; he lived across 

the road; 
I ’spect you’ve heerd ob him, sah? 
ob dem I knowed. 


folks I knowed—dey’re often 


He was one 


He rode about de country on a big old dapple-gray, 

And used to come and dine with mahs’r "bout 
ebery udder day; 

De finest-lookin’ gentleman dat I most eber seed— 

He tried to buy me, but old mahs’r told him, 
“No, indeed!” 

What do I tink of freedom? I dunno; it’s 
true I’s free; 

But now I’s got so awful old, what good is ’at 
to me? 

I nebber bodders "bout it much—to tell de troof, 
my min’ 

Is tuk up now in t’inkin’ *bout de place whar 





I’s a-gwine. 








BRIC-A-BRAC. 


De hymn says: “John de Baptis’ he was nuffin’ 
but a Jew, 

But de Holy Bible tells us dat he was a preacher 
t ” 


, 

And if a ’ligious Jew can ’mong de chosen few 
advance, 

Dere shorely ain’t no question but a mgger’ll 
hab a chance. 


I done been had religion now for gwine on sixty 


year, 

And my troubles is mos’ ober, for de end is 
drawin’ near; 

And I know dat when I mount de skies de Lord 
will make ob me 

A young and hkely nigger, sah, just like I use 
to be. IRWIN RUSSELL. 











INGRATITUDE 


Critics, and Critics. 
[From the Spanish of Don I. Yriarte.]} 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 

A Bear who kindly helped a Piedmontese 
To make an honest living, 

A grand rehearsal of a novel dance 
One day was kindly giving. 

The company was quite select, and felt 
The worth of their decision ; 





And two—a learned pig and monkey—knew 
It touched their own provision. 


rhe Bear, 
through 
Each step, and turn, and movement; 
“Now, how do you like it? Really, I’ve been 
told - 
It needs no more improvement.” 
“Why, not at all!”” the Monkey promptly said, 
A critic wise and witty; 
“TI can assure you, and I know my trade, 
It will not take the city.” 


with cumbrous grace, went strictly | 
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“Why! what’s the matter? Is there not an air 
Of dignity about it?” 

“Indeed, there is,” the Pig with warmth replied; 
“TI would not have you doubt it. 

I ne’er have seen, and ne’er expect to see, 
A movement so entrancing; 

And I, a learned Pig, may surely claim 
To know what’s perfect dancing.”’ 


At this most unexpected panegyric 
The Bear’s heart weeds bounded ; 

But suddenly he stood before the crowd, 
Abashed and quite confounded. 

“TI beg your pardons, gentiemen,” he said, 
And modestly stood bowing ; 


| “I'll not detain you further—what’s the use 


To longer stay pow-wowing ? 


“For when I found the Monkey disapproved, 

I doubted my position ; 

But since the Pig has praised, I have no hope, 

And give up my ambition. 

For, if the wise condemn, good reason, sirs, 

To doubt of our acquirement; 

But if the fools should praise—what then remains 

But sensible retirement ?”’ 

Term was over, the “ Defiance” coach was full 
of undergraduates returning to their respective col- 
leges, the day was cold, wet and miserable, when a 
well-appointed dray drove up to the White Horse 
Cellar, Piccadilly. “ Have you room for one inside 
to Oxford ?”’ asked as pretty a girl as you would 
wish to see on a summer’s day. “ What a beauty!” 
exclaimed one. “ Quite lovely!” said another. “ Per- 
fect!” lisped a third. “Quite full, miss,” replied 
the coachman, “inside and out.” “Surely you 
could make room for one,” persevered the fair 
applicant. “Quite impossible, miss, without the 
gentleMen’s consent.” “ Lots of room,’’ cried the 
insides. “We are not very large; we can manage 
to take one more.”” “If the young gentlemen con- 
sent,” said the driver, who was one of the best-tem- 
pered fellows on earth, and as honest as Aristides, 
“I have no objection.” “We agree,” said the 
inside quartet. “All right,” responded the driver. 
The fare was paid, and the guard proceeded to open 
the door and let down the steps. “ Now, miss, if 
you please, we are behind our time.” “Come 
along, grandfather,” cried the damsel, addressing a 
most respectable-looking, portly elderly gentleman, 
“the money is paid, get in, and be sure you thank 
the young gentlemen,’’ at the same time suiting the 
action to the word, and with a wicked smile assist- 
ing her respected grandfather into the coach. 
“ Here’s some mistake; you'll squeeze us to death,” 
cried the astonished party. But at this moment 


| “ All right,” “ Sit fast,” was heard, and away rat- 
tled the “ Defiance 


at its best pace, drowning the 
voices of the crestfallen Oxonians. 


Those who liked a witty remark, or a pun- 
gent epigram, would join the table at which James 
Smith sat, and any commonplace remark of the day 
was immediately converted by him into verse. Lord 
Lennox once asked him if he was going to the ball 
at the Mansion House, got up in aid of the unfor- 
tunate Polish refugees. “No,” said he. Then 
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The Ballad of a Gruesome Butcher, and his 
Sausage Machine, and the Dear Little 
Children. 


IT was a gruesome butcher, 
With countenance saturnine ; 

He stood at the door of his little shop, 
It was the hour of nine. 


The children going by to school 
Looked in at the open door; 

They loved to see the sausage machine, 
And hear its awful roar. 


The butcher he looked out and in, 
Then horribly he swore, 
Next yawned, then, smiling, he licked his 
chops ; 


Quoth he: 


“ Life’s a awful bore! 


“Now here’s all these dear little children, 
Some on ’em might live to be sixty; 
Why shouldn’t I save ’em the trouble to 

wunst 
An’ chop ’em up slipperty licksty ?” 


So he winked to the children and beckoned 
them in: 
“QO, don’t ye’s want some candy? 

But ye see ye’ll have to come in to the shop, 
For out here it isn’t handy!” 





He ’ticed them into the little shop, 





HARROWING. 


HIGHLY INTERESTED PARTY (reading)—‘‘At that mo-ment the as- 
sas-sim en-tered the de-part-ment and brandy. ishing aloft a knive cov- 





red with blood ex-cl d—To be cc 


calling for a sheet of paper and a pencil, he wrote: 


in our next! 





“ Aloft in rotatory motion hurled, 

The Poles are called on to support the world. 

In these our days a different law controls; 

The world is called on to support the Poles.” 

No cne studied what is termed the “ business ” 
of his part more than Talma. 
in the green-room, or standing behind the scenes 
ready to be called on, as most actors do, Talma 
would walk slowly up and down, practicing the 


attitudes he was about to display; nay, itis reported | 


Instead of remaining | 


The machine went round and round; 
And when those poor babes came out again, 


They fetched ten cents a pound. 
. R. R. B. 


At the Comédie Frangaise, one of the principal 


| artists in a tragedy stopped short after delivering 


the following line: 

“TI was in Rome, where” — 

When, finding the prompter not at all disposed 
to help him out of his difficulty, he turned to him 
and exclaimed with the utmost dignity, “ Well, you 
varlet, what did I do in Rome?” 


“ Deputation,”’ said Gladstone, “is a noun of 
multitude that signifies many, but does not signify 


that just before he went on in Hamlet he would | much.” 


Seize some supernumerary by the collar 
and exclaim : 
“ Fuis, spectre épouvantable! 
Porte au fond des tombeaux ton 
aspect redoutable !"’ 
in order, to adopt a modern expres- 
sion, “to keep the steam up.” 


Wellington was once asked by a lady 
of rank, after dinner, to give her an 
account of the battle of Waterloo, a re- 
quest very like that made by the French 
Countess who seized a philosopher 
at the supper-table and exclaimed: 
“While they are cutting up the fowls, 
and we have got five minutes to spare, 
do tell me the history of the world, 
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for I want to know it so much.” 


WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 








